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to show that with a little search in the right 
quarter India might produce evidence of the 
highest value on, the origins - of man and on his 
progress in palaeolithic times'. 

India was exceptionally well populated in 
palaeolithic times. On this point no better evidence 
is needed than the profusion of chipped stone 
implements to be found throughout a large area of 
the Deccan and the Madras Presidency. Imple- 
ments of palaeolithic type can be picked up by 
the sackful any day and almost anywhere on the 
laterite plains of Madras indicating that there is 
hardly a suitable spot, on the laterite, which was 
not occupied, at some time or another as a carhping 
ground during the' palaeolithic period. But 
the laterite was not the only inhabited area. 
Implements of various palaeolithic types are to 
be found in similar large quantities in other 
localities. 


There have from time to , time come to hand — 
(1) very crude implements, (eolithic type"?) from 
the high ground between the Tungabhadra and the 
Hindri, west of Kurnool .town ; (2). rostro-cari- 


nates from the ancient gravels ef the Bhayanasi 
|.aad of the Sagileru j (3) acheulean types from the 
gravels of the I^ureru at Banganapalle ; (4) mid- 
palaeoHthie types Iriw Xerta-kquda^palem froni 
new 'Gfuniia.' Brahmesysriaio* ./hanlis 

of the upper Hindri near Dhone ; (5) tardenoisoan 
and microEthio froin near ^Diguvumetta and 
Gazul^alle. It ^ worth noting that all these types 
'single district of Kurnool. '^The 
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Godavaty district has been equally fruitful in 
variety of types. These are the only two districts 
I have been able to examine with some care. 
It is probable that an examination of other districts 
will yield an equally miscellaneous variety of types 
and in similar Urge quantities. 


A.n explanation of the extraordinary abundance 
of stone implements of palaeolithic type in the 
peninsular portion of India may perhaps be found 
in the fact that in palaeolithic times India pos- 
sessed a elirnate exceedingly suitable for the 
propagation of -the human species and far more 
so than that of Europe of that period. This is 
a point for geologists. Some of them who have 
considered the question have already expressed 
the opinion that at the time when man -was 
struggling in Europe through a succession of 
glacial periods, India enjoyed a climate not markedly 
dissimilar from that we now enjoy. That is to 
say, India had at that time a climate where man 
could have lived in comfort without the need of 
olothing or shelter. He had also the enormous 
advantage that he could procure on 
plenty of good £ food. To this day th©^ 
support various kind^ of deer, antelope, pigs^ poroupitiej 
hare, peafowl, jungle fowl and a great variety of 
lesser ground game, while in palaeolethio times liiwe 



same plains must have been well stocked with 
herds of elephants, bison, wild horses and ottierh% 
game. ‘ „ ' ^ 

In addition to the easy life possible under 
tropie^d cphdi&ns, early man found in the open 
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plains of the Deccan and the Carnatic a far safer 
and more comfortable home Jhan was possible in the 
damp dark caves of the rocky river valleys of 
Europe. Owing to the predominance of laterite or 
of hunhur as of shales the soil in many parts of 
Southern India is of poor fertility and practically 
treeless, the only vegetation being grass and scrub 
jungle. In open country like that, man, even 
unarmed, can hold his own against even the most 
furious of wild beasts. On this point it may be 
observed that our Indian cattle graziers are so well 
aware of the advantages of the open country that 
they find no need for guns or weapons of any 
kind when grazing their cattle in the neighbourhood 
of tiger-infested forests. 

If, as there is good reason to believe, India 
was extraordinarily well populated in palaeolithic 
times, why is it that no one has as yet found 
any human remains in India that can with any 
degree of assurance be held to. be of the ancient 
period when chipped stones were in use ? 

The best explanation for the non-discovery 
of human remains in India in association with 
stone implements is that the great majority of 
the stations where the makers of the implements . 
lived are on non-calcareous soils. Human 
animal bones cannot be preserved for any iength 
of time unless the soil in which they He is 
calcareous or unless the water that percolates 
through the soil is impregnated with calcateous 
matter. Moreover most of the stations being on open 
plains, hones, unless buried^ would soon be scattered 
and wathed away or crumble into dust. 
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On realising the hopelessness of expecting 
to discover ancient human remains in an area of 
laterite, I made efforts to find whether men of 
the stone age in India did not at any time make 
settlements on calcareous soil. After a while I 
came across a few such settlements. This discovery 
is inuch against the theory that early man in 
India was unable to make settlements elsewhere 
than on the laterite. The implements found 
these settlements were of various types ranging i 
from the well-known pointed oval palseolithio typef 
down to microliths. But the chief interest Hhi 
these finds lay in the fact that in several instances 
the implements were unmistakeably associated with 
fossil bon6s of some species of bison and of deer 
and the bones were in such quantities as to prove 
beyond reasonable doubt that they were the remains 
of feastings of the men who had used the imple- 
ments that lay near the bones. Time and 
circumstances did not permit me to make a 
prolonged search and I found no human remains, 
though at one place the conditions seemed very 
promising. I hope to have the bones examined 
by a palaeontologist to see what light they may 
throw on the age of the implements with which 
they were associated. My object in mentioning 
here about these finds is that others may 
similarly search on calcareous areas for se|tl§- 
ments of the. jiQU§ , age on finding them jnay 
ihihe an intensive search for fossils in assooiahioE 
with the stone implements. I would recommend 
chiefly the search of eroded ground in the 
neighbourhood of streams and rivers when the 
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alluvium is being cut up by‘ gullies and the 
ancient gravels exposed without any great disturb- 
ance. Such places cost nothing to explore and 
have yeilded to me excellent results. 

But the prospect of finding on eroded 
ground the remains of early man in association 
with the implements he used and the animals he 
lived upon are negligible when compared with the 
prospect of finding such remains under the floors 
of caves and rock shelters.' The trouble in India 
is to find oaves worth exploring. Caves and rock 
shelters are plentiful enough in India, but unfortunately 
they are not calcareous or are in localities which 
it would have been impossible for early man to 
inhabit. Up to now there is only one locality 
in the whole of India where fossiliferous caves are 
known to exist — the Kurnool district in the Madras 
I Presidency. In a huge country like India it is 
not likely that Kurnool is the only place where 
fossiliferous caves exist. It is much to be desired 
I that some one will dig among the records of the 
geological department ’and local gazetteers and* 
I compile a list of localities in India where caves 
;;and rock shelters exist in calcareous rook and 
under conditions that may have rendered them 
habitable to early mam Any one doing so> will 
render a valuable assistance to all -vvho would 
like to investigate the early history of the human 
race in India. , 

Until such a list is available, the Knpipol 
bone oaves will hold the place of pride. It is a g^d 
eighty years now since those caves were discovered 
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to be fossilifdrous and it is over forty years since 
Bruce Foote found in them heaps of fossil bones 
intermixed with a few pendants made of teeth and 
some pieces of bone which he considered to be 
implements of Magdalenian. type. It is well known 
that the implements he found were never properly 
described and that they have all been lost. It 
would obviously be of the greatest interest if 
some more bone implements could be found in 
those caves and if some of the anomalies noticed 
by Bruce Foote in the course of his excavation 
were cleared up and especially if some expla- 
nation were forthcoming as to why no stone 
implements were found in association with those 
made of bone, 

Therefore, when about the beginning of 
1925, I found myself unexpectedly posted as 
Collector of Kurnool, I endeavoured to take up 
and further the good work commenced by Bruce 
Foote. 

Bruce Footq explored in all about six caves, 
but found only one group, the Billa Surgam 
caves, to be fossiliferous. These caves are situated; 
in the limits of the village of Kottala about thr^e . 
miles to the south-east of the Betamcherla 
railway station. They adjoin each other and it is 
probable they were originally parts of a single 
large . cave. Bruce Foote described them as 
‘‘consisting of three deep but very short canyons 
joined by natural arches. The various caves open 
into the canyons at different levels. The canyons 
themselves were once ^ves of lai*ge sme, the 
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roofs of which have fallen in, in great part”. 
Owing to the dry climate of Kurnool the trenches 
dug by Bruce Foote in the caves and the spoil 
earth which he dumped near the entrances are to 
this day in pretty much the same condition as 
when he stopped work forty years ago. Bruce 
Foote excavated the caves so thoroughly that as 
far as I could see in the course of my inspection 
, there was not much scope left for any discovery 
: of importance to be made in any of them. But 
^ if the inside of the caves are hot promising, the 
same is not the case as regards the outside. As 
Bruce Foote himself observed, the canyons now 
leading up to the oaves were once caves of large 
size : in fact they were the vestibules of the three 
oaves. That being the case, the proper place to 
excavate would be the portions which, as Bruce 
Foote himself states, were once caves of large size. 
For some inexplicable reason, Bruce Foote commenced 
work at the present day entrances to the caves 
and excavated inward. That is to say, he neglected 
,the place which was once a well-lighted and 
spacious cavern and dug in a part of the caves 
which at the time when the cave was complete 
must have been low, dark, damp and dismal and 
infested with rats, bats, bandicoots and porcupine. 
It has seemed to me that all the anomalies 
Bruce Foote found in the state of the fossils may 
be explained by the fact that the portion he 
excavated had never been inhabited by man or 
large beasts but had merely been the lairs of 
nothing. larger than porcupines. The porcupines 
certainly inhabited the cave in large numbers for 
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the majority of the fossil bones found by Bruce 
Foote bore marks of their teeth and -.many of 
them had been gnawed to such > an extent that 
Bruce Foote for a time took them to be . vaguely- 
shaped artifacts. The absence of crania or of 
portions of crania whose mandibles were found in 
considerable numbers was a puzzle to Bruce Foote. 
But if the agency of porcupines be admitted^ itmre 
is’ no difficulty in understanding * why large crania 
like that of the rhinoceros were not 
with ’ their mandibks. Similarly, if the 
explored by Bruce Foote had merely<<been the lairs 
of /.darkness-loving animals and not a place of 
human habitation, it is easy to understand why 
no fire-place or burnt earth or ashes were found 
intermixed with the fossils in the , level at ivhich 
the fossils were found. ; Even : the ,.pre|etioe 
of; the teeth pendants and of the few undoubted 
bone implements found along with the fossils may 
be accounted for on the aupposition .that they, 
like , the oharcoal, were, mere stray objects that 
had? iaccidentally found , their . way < into* the darker 
recesses of the cave. 


portion explored by i .JBruoe Foote ; had not been a 
place of- human habitation isdwiug p^oUthi® 
is enormously strengthened by the failure of 
BfUoe Foote to . €nd , even one undoubted stcmO 
artiiact, intermixed with the » fossils : the only bit 
of stone, he found having lany semblance to an 
implement was but a triangular spliuter of a 
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rock crystal. Surely the makers of the bone imple- 
ments found by Bruce Foote must have used some 
implements made of stone at least for the purpose 
of cutting, sawing, drilling and trimming their bone 
implements. It is also to be observed that Bruce 
Foote himself found in the close neighbourhood of 
the caves several stone implements of the familiar 
pointed oval type, and I have shown that implements 
of various other types are to be found at no great 
distance from the caves. It is therefore- exceedingly 
probable that the men who made the implements 
to be found near the caves also occupied them. 

On the strength of these facts I would 
strongly advise the exploration of the original 
entrances of the caves which, now extend from the 
canyons up to the caves. The work of 
exploration will be rather troublesome because 
first the debris of ’ the roof will have to be 
cleared as also the dumps made by Bruce Foote 
and then there will be found a hard thick floor 
of limestone to be broken through and cleared 
before tfie fossiliferous deposit of red cave earth Is 
reached, 

I need hot go further into this subject at 
present. More detailed 4nformation will be found 
in a note that appeared in the last issue 
of this journal. ; 

The ; caves explored by Bruce Foote are 
only part of a number that honeycomb a long 
range of limestone hills, the Erramalais, that 
run from north to soUth for about fifty tniles in 
the I^urnool district, Although Bruce Foote did 
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not find any fossils in two or three other caves 
that he examined, I am not sure whether his 
failure was not due to his havinof omitted to 
search the original entrances of the caverns which 
in this area has a tendency to fall in until what 
was once a cave becomes in the end an open 
canyon leading from the present day river valleys 
to the flat . tops of the limestone hills. Given the 
calcareous nature of the rocks, every cave and 
canyon in the limestone hill area is a promising 
field for investigation specially as stone implements 
are to be found in great numbers in these parts. 
I have not been able to get a list of the more 
promising caves ; but from what I have seen per- 
sonally I think the numerous cay ea and rock 
shelters in ravines in which" “the Yaganti pagoda 
stands, one mile N. N, W. of Banganappalle, are 
exceedingly promising. Bruce Foote has also 
mentioned a group of small caves situated about 
three miles to the North of Billa Surgam which, 
in his opinion, seemed to promise good results. 
I think the group referred to by Bruce Foote is 
either in the canyon that runs close to the north 
of the railway line at mile 308 of the Guntakal 
Bezwada railway or is the group that lies to the 
south of the line at mile 308 and known 
locally as the Kistawa Kona (valley). I would 
also suggest the exploration of the Gurrum-p§4i*3ia- 
tade. a very big cave two miles to the south of 
Betamch ala that has niany ramifications and exits 
ahli~ d' Itthterraheah stream. There is also the 
Sinigasi-vani-Gavi, three miles from Betamoherla 
which has a succession of domed chambers and run^ 
far into the hill. 
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Had it been possible I would lia¥e i gladly 
investigated on© of these eaves. But before 
starting investigations it was desirable first to< 
know what caves there were that seemed worth 
investigation. I hope the information I have now 
given, scanty and incomplete as it is, may tempt 
some one with sufficient leisure to start the serious 
investigation of the Kurnool bone caves.’ Tb 
those disposed to iiivestigate these * caves I may 
give the assurance that the caves : are : nnte. as;- 
inaccessible as they may seem. from=; the vague* 
description of their, location given, by, Bruce Foote* 
and to be found in text books. There -was indeed 
a time when Kurnool was a rather inaccessible 
district and a visit to the caves might hhve 
invdved a good deal more trouble and expense 
than most people can afford. But that time has* 
gonof The rail*way from BessWada to Guntakal 
cots through the northern extremity of the linr#« 
stone hill and there are threO i f railway I stations', 
Botamcherlaj. Banganapalle and. Passem? in. close 
proximity to the cave .area, I may also j mention 
that Mr. Sesha Keddi of Betamcherla, m. l, o., 
and mine owner is a public spirited gentlemaii. 
who has a personal knowledge of many of thS 
caves and will bd glad to help those wishing to 
visit oaves lying ip the northern part of the 
Brramalai hills, while those who would visit . the 
more southerly otives Will ffhd ap the help they, 
need from the yburlg and amiable Hawab of 
Banganapalle. 

For the glory of India I hope soma one will 
be able to carry to a successful issue the 
exploration of the JKurnool bone caves, ai|d . tb%l 
valuable finds will richly reward his enterpriser;^ ; ^ 



n. SOME OBJECTS OF AMHROPOLOGY.^ 

Bt J. P. Mills, m. a„ i. o. s. 

“What is the good of Anthropology?” is a 
question one often hears, asked. It might be 
answered in many ways. Answer it somehow we 
must, for those who doubt the utility of our 
studies have a right to expect us to , be ready 
to give a reason for the faith that is in us. I 
think Anthropology primarily arose from the ^deep- 
seated desire of mankind to look at itself in a 


mirror. Human- beings ns^turally want , to , see, what, 
kind of creatures they are. Anthropology indeed 
might ' almost be * defined as. racial i in trospectiom, 
the study of the ; human , race by itself. So broad 
a science naturally., tends to^ divide itself into; 
departments,! which,* however, not. only merge: one 
into the other, hut, are linked with other branohes 
of knowledge. For example, Physical An thropo^logj^ 
hand in hand, with Geology, , Bal^eoapftolpgyi^lZQology 
and Physiology, concerns itself i with the» devejc^- 
ment ; of ; the human body throughout, the :agos,and 
with its; present, > form * and:. attributes^. It shows,? 
by stages, with,'.; nwveUously few- gaps 
our evolution from - the : lowest 5 forms of 
lifev Thor story^ giyes*. one., furiously;, to 
From thee f rotop]a^#,iit countless ; ages, , 
the yertehcate.: .fishes. Then came, the reptiles^ 
The world i; waa? for: thousands of; years a 
world, and in it lived the counterparts of 
carni vora/ the^ vegetable feeders; the ' bit ds^ aiij 




'Seal* 


“'^rivet’’ 



This paper was read before the Antliropological seotioo of the 
fourteenth session of the Indian Soience Congress held at Lahore in 
January 1927. 
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physical strength were the weapons used in the 
struggle for existence. Then came nammals, which 
first made a weapon of the brain— -a weapon which 
has lasted till our day. With it they conquered 
the reptiles and took their place. Finally one of 
them, man, was enabled by his upright gait, to 
leave his hands free to develop his brain far 
beyond that of any other mammal and he became 
^ supreme. How long he will continue to reign we 
do not know. The mosquito has caused the fall of 
empires, and has kept many races in a stage of 
lethargy and backwardness. It may be that insects, 
by the diseases they carry, may yet cast man 
from the place he has held so short a time. 

Another branch, Psychological Anthropology, is 
as yet in its infancy. It too is linked with 
Physiology, for. the mind cannot be studied without 
knowledge of its instrument, the brain. Here the 
evidence upon which are founded theories of the 
development of the human mind is found to be 
largely hypothetical, for mental processes leave no 
fossils in the rocks. But from casts of the inter- 
iors of ancient skulls and from the study of the 
cultural remains of our remote ancestors we can 
learn much about their brains and mental develop- 
ment: From a comparison of the behaviour of 
pimals with that of human beings further 
inferences can be drawm 

The evolutionary aspect of Psychological An- 
tbropology leads US immediately to Archaeological 
Anthropology, which deals with the development 
of hqman culture . from its first appearahce bn 
earth to the present day. Stone implements, the 
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painted walls of caves, the strata of sites inhabited 
long ago, kitchen-middens, ancient burials — all help 
to show us how man once lived. Here too other 
sciences come to our aid. The zoologist examines 
the bones of other animals found with those of 
man, and the geologist gives us the relative age 
of strata, while for comparatively recent times 
the historian adds his quota of knowledge. 

Anyone who has studied Anthropology as a 
whole, however lightly, cannot fail to be struck 
by the fact that prehistoric culture has its 
counterpart in the world to-day. The Australian 
aboriginal is still in the stone age, and the rock 
paintings of the Bushmen closely resemble those 
of prehistoric man in the caves of France and Spain. 
So we come to Social Anthropology, the largest 
and probably the most important branch of the 
science, which studies the cultures of to-day and 
considers how they have developed and how they 
are related to each other. The historian is a 
strong ally here, and Chemistry, Botany, Medicine 
and many another specialised science can help us. 

This rough outline of the main departments 
of Anthropology reveals at once one of its great 
uses. It links up the sciences, and combines them 
where they converge on man. That is why there 
is no science which an anthropologist can study 
yrithout becoming a better anthropologist, and why 
every scientist is to some extent an anthropologist 
( albeit often, an unconscious one ), since the object 
of all science is to make man more fitted for his 
environment, and Anthropology is the study of 
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how man reacts and has reacted, ' physically and 
mentally, to his environment. 

“But”, says the critic, “there is no time in the 
busy world of today for the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake. We must all be 
practical men nowadays”. Here he is wrong, very 
wrong. Anyone who wishes to associate only with 
“practical men’* had better make his homo with 
the most primitive race he can find. There he 
will get with a vengeance the companionship he 
desires. The higher the culture we examine the 
more traces we find of speculative thought. The 
darkest ages of science in Western Europe" are 
those in which it confined itself to utilitarian 
objects, and sought chiefiy for the elixir tvhich 
would ward ofip old age and death, and the 
touchstone which would turn base metals into 
gold, Enowledge only grants ■ her 'choicest gifts 
when she is sought for her own sake and we 
are content to follow where she seems to lead. 
No i increase of knowledge, however trivial and 
useless it may seem at the moment, is without 
vidue, for a way of applying it will most certainly 
be revealed in time, The hard-headed business 
men of the time probably regarded as ; idfe cranks 
the first scientists who -toyed with an electric 
current. : ' / , 

The knowledge which Anthropology gives has 
long been sorely needed, and never more than 
it is today. ■ In' ‘UtltiOnt "days -'travel Was slow, 
difficult and daUgerous, and, save when Some 
Upheaval daosed %liole^ Nations to migrate, the 
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parties which reached the uttermost parts of the 
earth were usually few and small. They could 
only offer the culture they brought with them to 
the races with which they came in contact; they 
could not force it on them. There was gentle 
culture contact, but there was no culture clash. 
These small parties usually either were absorbed, 
or departed. Sometimes they became islands ofu 
foreign culture, like the trading colonies of the 
Phoenicians and Greeks. With the Renaissance in 
Europe came improved methods of navigation 
which made possible the discovery of America, -or 
its rediscovery, if we take into account the early 
visits of Norsemen. Culture contact of advanced 
people with the primitive now became culture clash. 
Foreigners poured in with the deliberate intention 
of destroying the culture of the American- Indian 
and of ousting him from his lands and possessions both 
in the North and South of the continent. Resis- 
tance was hopeless, for the invaders had with them 
weapons far superior to anything they found opposed 
to them and behind them practically infinite 
reinforcements which could be called up if need 
he. The story of South Africa is not dissimilar. 
I^ter Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania and other 
temperate lands were invaded. The occupation of 
tropical countries was usually confined to the 
establishment of trading stations which hadcompa- 
rntively slight effect on the culture of the surroun- 
ding people. The invention of the steam engine 
brought a fundamental change. Trains and steamers 

, : ^ : ■ ' - 
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made travel speedier and easier than ever. Further 
countries of the West which had formerly been 
mainly agricultural became covered with factories. 
They could no longer support their population and 
had to obtain food and raw material in exchange 
for their manufactured goods. Thus began that 
feverish search for markets which is one of the 
most interesting, and possibly one of the most 
deadly, features of modern life. No longer was 
the man who conserved held in high esteem but 
the man who spent; the prospective buyer was 
the man to be sought out and flattered. From that 
time traders swarmed over the earth in a way never 
known before, buying the raw products of the 
lands they visited and settled in, and giving in 
exchange so-called civilization in the form of 
manufactured articles and a caricature of the cul- 
ture which produced them. The result has been 
everywhere the cultural decay of primitive races 
and in many places their extinction. To seek out 
the reasons for this disaster, which has no parallel 
in human history and to cdieck it ^as far as may 
be is the great task befwe anthropologists today, 
as is witnessed by the papers recently read before 
the British Association at their Oxford meeting. 
It is a problem of this age^ unknown in former 
ages. Some of the reasons for the harm don© 
are obvious. Human nature being what it is, 
cheap-jack wares will always find \ market- to 
primitive taste a German celluloid armlet is just 
as good as one laboriously made from shell oi- 
ivory, and far easier to acquire. Clothes of the 
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West have been thrust upon simple folk every- 
where by those whose prudish minds see evil in 
the body which God made. Nor does it u&ually 
require much urging to get them worn, for mem- 
bers of a primitive social group are ever ready to 
ape the customs of those belonging to a group 
which they regard as a higher one. The dress 
of the West, even when new, is probably* the 
most unlovely ever devised by the wit of man ; 
when it is in rags (as it usually is when worn 
by a savage) it is horrible beyond words. Worse 
still it is utterly unsuitable for hot climates, and 
has brought with it disease and death. More 
destructive even than the trader with his stock of 
cheap finery and unsightly chemises is the would- 
be reformer who regards as only fit for destruction 
any custom differing from his own. In many 
lands have such men ruined primitive races by 
destroying the old cultures, laboriously built up in 
generations of experience in that particular environ- 
ment, long before those who held them could 
understand and absorb the new one. It is not 
always realised by those who have not themselves 
watched them how deliberate and thorough are the 
efforts made to sweep away indigenous customs just 
because they are indigenous,, substituting for, that 
variety which is the spice of life a flat uniformity. 
Needless to say it is the reformers who settle the 
customs which are to be adopted, often quit® re^ 
l^rdkss’ of the particular environment in which they 
are to be exercised. Dr. Parke in his forward to 
Maurice T. trice’s Ghn&tim Missiom emd Ormrvlml 
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Oivilizations ^ leaves no doubfe in our minds. He 
says, speaking of the objects of American Protestant 
Missions, “ It is this task of hastening a common 
culture in which all races and peoples may share 
that constitutes the real mission of Christian 
Missions”, Or again later in the book (p. p. 495- 
496) ‘‘Sociologically speaking, this aim [i. e. the 
Protestant Missionary’s aim] implies, first, produc- 
ing such disintegration of social organization as 
dethrones any forces that oppose him or that will 

not submit to him Conflict and disorganization 

are specifically aimed at, systematically planned 
for, and persistently and thoroughly worked 

toward We, anthropologists, know that 

this is wrong. While it would be far from true 
to say that all customs of all races are good, yet 
suddenly to Sweep away the entire culture of a 
race is to ruin it. To expect a race to adjust 
itself immediately to a new social scheme is like 
trying to turn a tank fish into a sea fish by 
putting it into salt water; it dies, and so does 
the savage. The late Dr. Kivers has shown that 
races deprived of their old interests tend to 
dwindle and become extinct. It is . only in the 
few islands of the South Seas where the inhabitants 


* Christian Missions and Oriental Civilimtion. A Study 
in Culture Contact by Maurice T. Price; Siianghai 1924. 
This is a book worthy of the attention of all anthropologists. It 
should, however, be realised that the point of vievr expressed is tbit 
of certain dissenting bodies. It is by no means that of the mmn 
body of the Christian Church from which they have split off. The 
term "Christian” as used by Dr. Parke and the author must thbi'e- 
fore be understood in a modified sense. 
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have been able to fight off the foreigner with his 
imported culture that a healthy, numerous popula- 
tion is still to be found. This resistance cannot 
last for ever. In the modern world culture clash 
is inevitable, and the problems arising from it 
are nowhere greater than in our JEmpire, By 
study of facts and conditions, and the advocacy 
of sane, cautious and scientific methods Indian 
anthropologists can do a great work. 



III. PULAPPEDI AND MANNAPPEDI IN 
SOUTH TRAVANCORE. 

By A, S. Ramanatha Ayyar, b. a. (Trivandrum). 

Sociology with its manifold ramifications is 
naturally an interesting study, and nowhere does 
it present so many engaging nooks and unexplored 
corners as on the West Coast. Cut off as she is 
from the rest of South India by the huge moun- 
tain barriers of the Western Ghats, Kerala had 
till lately remained stagnant like her unruffled 
backwaters and had preserved intact many of her 
ancient customs and manners, although by another 
curious dispensation of Providence, her hospitable 
littoral had welcomed the western adventurers of 
commerce and of religion from quite an early past, 
her famous marts had thronged with jostling 
crowds of the Greek and the Roman, the Moor 
and the Chinaman, the Portuguese and the Dutch, 
and her religious conscience had been assiduously 
angled by the Aryan and the Arab, the Patriarch 
and the Pope, But this almost paradoxical com- 
bination of eastern placidity and western restlessness 
has somehow left but a light impress on the 
mould of West Coast society, so that in this 
human museum in miniature, one can now see, 
side by side, all the various shades of civilisation, — 
from the ancient type of a half-clad, top-knotted 
Nambudiri, intoning the primitive Rig-Vedic chants 
in praise of Ssraa and scanning the cloud-veiled 
play ground of the Aryan gods, to the tailor-made, 
American-cropped, England-returned hopeful, build- 
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ing his ‘three castles* of smoke and imbibing in 
leisurely sips his latest substitute for the Vedin 
beverage. In this happy home therefore of 
immutable conservatism and progressive ideas, of 
primitive nepotism and advnced female education,— 
in this desert that still blows a stiff tornado of 
acrimony on a section of swarthy humanity called 
the ‘depressed’ classes but where the first seed of 
Christianity is said to have fallen on fruitful soil 
so early as the first century A.D., — it is in this 
land of extremes, where the East and the West 
have co-existed apart from quite a long time ago, 
that one can expect to unearth some interesting 
fossils of carious practices and defunct customs. 

But the particular social practice that I propose 
to describe in this short paper is, though not so 
ancient, neverthless interesting, and is, in addition, 
as inexplicable as it is perhaps unprecedented else- 
where in South India. It is called the Pulappedi 
and the Mamiappedi, which two of the polluting 
classes, the Pulaiyar ^ and the Mannar ^ of South 
Travancore, exercised during a particular portion 
of the year. These privileges were also known as 
Pulappedi and Manndppeii, i. e. capture (pidi) 
by the Pulaiyan or the Mannan, as against the 
other names Puiappedi and Manndppedd, i. e. tewor 
(Pedi) from these castes on account of their 
kidnapping tendencies. The reason why this pecu- 
liar practice has been described here at some length 
is that this paper, however incomplete in its 

^ The Pulaiyar are the agricultural serfs. 

2 The Mannar are the washermen for the lower classes; they 
are called the Porada-mannaii. 
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material, may yet provoke fruitful enquiry among 
scholars in other provinces of India who help us 
with useful information as to the prevalence or 
otherwise of similar priiotices elsewhere. An added 
importance attaches to this subject, because it is 
mentioned in a Tamil inscription of the 17 th 
century A.D. engraven on the four faces of a 
roadside-pillar at Tiruvidangodu, a village in South 
Travancore, which has given the present name of 
Travancore to this premier state. 

Dr. Gundert has explained ‘Pulappedi-ulla-kalam’ 
as the month of Karkataka, ® during which high- 
caste women may lose caste, if a slave happen to 
throw a stone at them after sunset.’ This cont- 
amination, non-corporal though it was, was considered 
so obnoxious that the polluted women were 
excommunicated on the spot and had to accompany 
their low caste aggressors: and the fear of this 
serious social ostracism on such short notice and 
on such flimsy grounds was therefore so great that, 
in those days respectable high-caste women of the 
Sudra community would not dare to go out of 
their houses at dusk and without proper escort 
during the particular month, when this curious 
prerogative was enjoyed by the low castes. But 
as there is no man-made rule without its excep- 
tion, women who were accompanied by a male 
child, at least three years old, or who touched 
a palmyra of the male variety {tnr-pa^ai) were 

^ Mr. S. Desikavinayakam Pillai informs me that the privilege • 
was enjoyed by these classes from the close of the harvest in 
Kumbham up to about a third of the month of Madam. 
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considered as beyond the pale of the power of 
the Pulaiyas. This proviso appears to have been 
utilised by the ready-witted women who dressed 
up their own little girls ( when a boy was not 
available as escort) with a loin cloth and went 
about on their business flouting the incubus of 
pulappedi and mannupedi, so long as their trick 
went undetected. One other peculiar feature of 
this practice was that, if the Pulaiyas happened 
to ‘capture’ a pregnant woman by the stone-throw 
they kept her in a separate hut till the time of 
her confinement, and retained or set her free 
according as she gave birth to a female or a 
male child. 

This must have been quite a curious usage 
indeed; but excepting a vague reminiscence of it, 
which is still current in common talk when the 
old folk refer to the ^Pulappodi-halam! as a bygone 
period of great distress and confusion, no definite 
information is now available as to how this 
peculiar social custom originated, how these de- 
pressed classes who have always been trodden 
under foot came to acquire this unheard-of privilege 
in a particular month of the year, and why the 
‘higher’ castes had also tolerated this apparent 
outrage with an indifference hardly conceivable in 
these sticklers of social superiority. This aspect 
of the custom makes it more mysterious. 

Some ingenuity has been expended to trace 
the significance of this practice, bul none of thes.e 
explanations has been able to reach its bottom. 

Xt is just possible that at one time or another, 

4 
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the Pulaiyas— either the usually peaceful agricultu- 
ral serfs or their more truculent brethern of the 
hills — had grown intractable and had abducted the 
womenfolk of the higher castes; and that their 
masters who were probably powerless at that 
time to quell the rebellion had to come to terms 
by the grant of this nominal concession, while 
they took necessary precautions to keep their 
womenfolk out oi harm^s way. But this fact is 
clear, namely, — that the untouchable classes appear 
to have utilised the short month of their power 
with some vindictiveness in memory of the other 
ten months and odd of their usual degradation ; 
and royal intervention was rendered imperative to 
cry halt to this practice. 

Whatever the origin of this social freak, the 
Travancore king Yira Keralavarman (A. D. 1695 ) 
appears to have realised the gravity of the situation 
and the lawlessness that it was leading” up to, 
and to have taken immediate steps to stop the 
practice by a peremptory order that the pula'ppedi • 
and mafimppedi shall not be practised and that 
it was war to the knife on any Pulaiyan or 
Mannan who dared to set aside this restriction. 
The severity of the punishment proposed to be 
meted out to the transgressors could not have been 
more forcibly expressed than by the threat that 
for one Pulaiyan's fault not even the ‘unborn 
embryo’ in his community will be spared, and 
that it will be ‘dug out of the womb’ and slain,— 
surelyl an inhuman threat which would, howem^ 
have effectively served its terrorising purpose, 
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without the cropping up of any occasion for its 
being put into actual practice. The poor Pulaiyans 
have had enough of troubles already, without this 
addition to that lengthy catalogue. 

More potent perhaps than this threat was the 
wise royal order that a woman so polluted by 
the ‘stone-throw’ or touch of -a Pulaiyan could 
purify herself by a simple plunge in a tank. 
This sane clause necessarily robbed the Pulapedi 
of its ‘polluting horror’, and deprived of this zest 
for the ‘stone-throwing hunt’ that he may other- 
wise have had, the Pulaiyan must have felt as 
powerless as a cobra whose fangs had been 
extracted.* This easy prdyaschitia coupled with the 
terrible denunciation against the aggressors referred 
to above, must have so eifectually rooted out the 
Pulappedi and the Mannappedi evils, that even 
their very origin has now been forgotton, although 
from the subjoined record they appear to have 
existed till only 230 .years ^ ago. 

The text of this quaintly worded epigraph is as follows'. 

Text 

Kanpi Viyalam ninta Kollam 871, Tai-madam, 
25-tedi, Sariiya-atcaiyum, Pura-pakkilattu pratipada- 
vum, Sinnak * karanavum, Parikam - namaySgavum, 
in-nalal, Vlra Kerala-varma S'irava-Mottatambirap 
Kalkulattu elundaruli irunnaruli kalppittapadikku 
rapdu vaka mahas'anavum ku4i kalppitt moliya- 
vadu» 

f k friend of mine has informed me * that there was fear from 
the Pollaiyas in dhfivaridrttm even dtiring the life dw of his grand- 
father ahont seventy years ago. 
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Tovalaikku mekku Kannerrikku kilakku kadali- 
num malaikkum akattu akappatta nattil pilappediyum 
Mannappediyum ilia ennv Tamburan timvullam- 
parri kalppia padikku randu vaka masanan kudi 
kalppiccu kallu vetti nattiya kalpana maruttu 
Pilappediyum Manpappediyum imdam kalattu 
Pilayarideyum Mannarideyum vakirruppilla adiya 
tondi vettumarum inda kalpana maruttu Pilappedi- 
yum Mannarppedi enna vakai pennu-pillakku ondayal 
pennumpilla kuHccu kara-erik-kondal tolam-alla 
cnnum kalppiccida, 

I-vannam pullum pumiyum kallum Kaveriyum 
olla kalattu nadakku marum kalpiccida. 

Ippadildiu tiruyayittum natti kondu vattikkarijc- 
kum tiruvullana paj-p kaippiccida. 

Tiruvidangottu Gendap-padaivittil vadaldsiu-vas'al 
kal vetti nattiyida. 

Indak kallukku k6dac oru-kalam yadam oruvar... 
... ...veruc-ceydar avagal papgaik-karaiyil karam- 
pasuvai konra tOsattilp-povar^^ayum. 


Tra7}sh>tion. 

lii the Kollam y^ar 871 (A. D. 1695) when 
Jupiter stood in Kapni on the 25,th day of tho 
month of Tai, which was a Saturday, with 
Sataya-nakshatra, first tithi of the firpt fortnight, 
Simha-karapa, Parikham-yoga— on this day, the 
following order was issued by the two : Mahajauas, 
who had assembled under royal command, when 
^ng Vira Kgralararman S'iraivay-Muttatambirari 
(the senior member of the Sfiraiy^y &,mily) wais 
encamped at E^lkularo,. 
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The kiog having been pleased to order that 
Pulappedi and Mannappedi shall not be in practice 
in the territory lying to the West of Tovala, 
to the east of Kannerri and between the moun- 
tain range and the sea, the two assemblages of 
mahajanas met in deliberation and had the order 
engraved on stone that, if in transgression of this 
order, Pullappedi and Manmppedi should again 
become prevalent, the Pulaiyar and the Mannar 
shall be slain from the very embryo in the ^^orab, 
and that any contamination happening to a woman 
consequent on Pulappedi and Manng,ppedi shall 
be considered as removed, if she bathes in a tank 
and steps out. 

In this manner this was ordered to be ia 
force so long as grass, the earth, the. stones and 
the Kaveri exist. 

It was decided that the order be engraved 
on [a slab of] stone and set up. 

This was [accordingly] written on a slab, and 
•it was set up at the northern entrance of the 
Gaodap'padaivldu at Tiruvidangodu. 

If any one should cause daniage to this stone, 
he shall incur the sin of having killed a tawny 
cow on the banks of the Qanges. 



IV. ON THE INDIAN FOLK-BELIEF ABOUT 
THE FOUNDATION-SACRIFICE. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, m. a., b. l. 

A foundation-sacrifice is the custom of burying 
a human victim alive at the foundation of an 
important building, a city or a bridge. This 

custom has been prevalent since the most ancient 
times. It was in vogue in ancient Palestine, and 
excavations carried out ' in that country have 
brought to light authentic examples of it. While 
digging the foundations of Gezer (in Palestine), 
the skeleton of an adult female vras discovered 
underneath the corner of a house. While the 
bones of infants were freq^uently met with in or 
under the walls of houses. This custom prevailed 
even to the later Israelite Period. Excavations 
carried on at Meggide (in Palestine) have brought 
to light the skeleton of a girl of about fifteen 
who had been buried across a foundation-stone. 
While, in the course of digging into the founda- 
tion of a tower at Taanach, the skeleton of a 
child scarcely in its teens was discovered. Similarly, 
a jar containing the remains of a new-born infant 
was found placed upon a platform in the 
crematorium (most likely 'of Taanach). It is con- 
jectured by scholars that the placing of the jar 
containing the new-born infant was an act of 
sacrifice which had been offered at the time when 
the cave was taken over and used for inhuma- 
tion. Then again, in the foundations of Gezer,* 
were discovered the remains of infants which had 
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been buried in jars. These remains of human 
victims were found along with bowls and lamps. 
It is further conjectured that this modification of 
the foundation-sacrifice prevailed in Palestine up 
to the later period of the Israelite Monarchy. 

It would appear that, during the later periods 
of the history of ancient Palestine, lamps and 
bowls were deposited, by way of substitute for 
the actual human sacrifice, under the corners of 
houses or chambers or under the jambs of door- 
ways. These bowls are believed to represent the 
actual sacrificial offering, while the lamps symbolize 
the lives of the victims. This latter symbolism is 
rendered plausible by the fact that, in the Old 
Testament, life is identified with light. ^ 

The custom of offering foundation-sacrifices 
appears to have survived in Europe even up to 
the Middle Ages. While excavating the walls of 
the city of Bremen in Germany, skeletons of 
human beings, who had been buried under the 
same, were discovered. 

The custom has survived in Asia even till 
recent times. It is said to be prevalent in Siam 
even at the present day. If it is not seen at 
the present day, it was prevalent tjiere till com- 
paratively recent times. The custon was and is 
current even at the present day in China. It is 
stated that the constructor of the great bridge at 
Shanghai — the Loh family bridge— met with some 
difficulty in Ifyiug its foundations. So ho made 

^ T/ie Religion of Palestine. By Stanley B. Cook, London 
Archibald Constable &Oo,, Ltd, 1908, Pages 4143, 
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a vow to the river goddess that he would sacrifice 
two thousand children if she would allow the 
foundations to be firmly laid. But she replied that 
she would not require the actual sacrifice of the 
victims but would cause an epidemic of smallpox to 
break out so that half of the required victims 
might die thereof. It is reported that an 
epidemic actually broke out and half the victims 
died of it. 

Then again in the same country the necessity 
for securing the favour of the rivergods was 
considered of greater importance than human lives. 
Some years ago it was reported that the heads 
of unwary travellers were being cut olf and the 
sum of .£ 10 each was being offered for them by 
the Public Works Department, as these heads were 
required for stabilizing the foundation of several 
new bridges which were in course of erection. ^ 

The idea underlying the custom of offering 
foundation-sacrifices is that, after the human victims 
have been buried alive, their spirits or ghosts will 
haunt the foundations of the buildings, cities 
or bridges, and keep watch and ward thereover. 
This idea is clearly apparent in the Burmese 
form of the Qustom, for, in Burma, whenever a 
new capital is founded, a certain number of Human 
beings are buried alive under the influence of* the 
belief that they will become nat-theins, that these 
spirits will haunt the place where they are put 
to death, and that they would attack any persUn 

^ Vide the article entitled Lore of Bridges'^ puHikhed in 

tb6 Calcutta Daily “Englishman” of the 8th February, 1920, " ' 
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who may approach these places with malevolent 
designs. For instance, when the city of Mandalay 
was founded in 1858, 52 persons of both sexes, 
and of various ages and ranks were buried alive 
at the foundations thereof. Along with the four 
human beings who were buried at the four 
corners of the new city, were buried four jars 
full of oil carefully covered over and protected 
from damage that might be caused to them by the 
weight of the earth pressing down upon them. 
These jars of oil were examined by the royal 
astrologers every seven years. When they were 
examined in 1880, it was discovered that the oil, 
in two of the jars, had either completely dried 
up or had leaked out. Just at this time, a 
terrible epidemic of small-pox decimated Mandalay, 
one of the most valuable crown-jewels, an enor- 
mous ruby which was regarded as emblematic of 
the fortunes of the reigning Burmese dynasty 
since the days of Alaungpaya was stolen, and a 
tiger escaped from its cage in the royal gardens. 
The royal astrologers or pounas considered all 
these incidents as very bad omens signifying the 
Wrath of the spirits, Therefore, they advised that 
the offended spirits should be propitiated by the 
sacrifice of 100 men, 100 women, 100 boys, iOO 
girls, 100 soldiers and 100 foreigners. But, as 
the announcement of these massacres caused great 
indignation in England, ’ King Theebaw counter- 
manded his order sanctioning the offering of 
these sacrifices. ® 

® The Burmctn : His Life and Notions, By Shway Yoe. Third 
Edition. Londoft : Macmillan and Oo. Ltd. 1910. Pages 181484. 
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I have already stated above that towards the 
»kter period of .the history of .the Israelite 
.Monarchy, bowls and lamps were offered by way 
of substitute for the actual burying alive of human 
victims at the foundations of buildings and 
edifices. It is stated that, after the « expiry of 
the Middle 'A^es in JEurope and elsewhere, effigies 
•.of human beings iwere buried, in place of living 
beings, at the foundations of i city walls and build- 
ings. ^ iBut, unfortunately, I have mot come 
. across the mention of any -actual instances of it. 

Sometimes, the custom undergoes an amportant 
•modification and assumes i the form of a folk -belief 
which demands that ; blood should he i shed on the 
occasion of itlie commencement -of any dmportant 
tfauiMing, the ^ breaking cup mf iunuceupmd land cor 
of « the .opening of la vwell, lEor ! instance, when .a 
new ijetty .was built at Ifoifo lin d8&8 rfor rMie 
landing of .the ^German 'Emperor, a isheep ?was 
.'Sacrificed. ® This is iparalklfed by ithe custom, 
which ds .prevalent lamoi^ the modem <Greelm, of 
fsacrificing a * cock, m «ram, or a ckrabiat itke founda- 
tion of ?a mew building and of allowing :its Btedd 
ito fow Upon the ‘fouflikti^^ stone »«iider 'which 
vtiie 'victim^s rcaaecase is 'buried. ;This ^sacrifice lis 
^performed under ithe belief "that ut will in-ffiird 
ffirmnfess and 'Stability * to the Building. ® 

^ Vide the Bengali . monthly magazine Fravasi ( published from 
Calcutta) for Asvinh 1^27 B. S. ( Sepi^OCt. 1919 A. D. ), pages 
1517-518. 

® Vide, The Religion of Palestine, By Stanley *A. ’Cook. ^Bages 
Al:i3. 

® The^Qolden^ Ro^h. ^Sir G. :Pr*«fer. . Abi?|i|ged Jldifioil. 
fopdop : Macii}jjjaa & Co,, Ltd. 1923. Page 191. 
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Soipetimesi place- of' the* huinaii viotiira is 
taken by- the measure of the human viotim^s body 
or ofr his shadow. It is said that the builds 
entices the victim to the foundation of the build^- 
ing^ measures- the latter's bodys or shadow and 
buries- the measure at’ the foundation. Sometimes 
the foundation-rstone is laid upon the victim's 
shadow^ It is believed that the man will die in 
the course; of the year. The Roumanians of 
Transylvania think that the man, whose shadow 
m thus immured, will die within* 40 dkys. SO 
persons passing by the side of a building in 
course of erection oft^ hear, a , wanning, cry : 
^‘Beware, lest they take thy shadow. ^ 

In . this, connection, the custom of burying tdie 
effigies of human beings should be; compared wifli 
thafe of burying, at the foundations of imporfaufe 
edifices, eurrent coins of the realrai which bear oni 
tihem; the portrait of the reigning soverign of? the 
land*. 

©oming to India, we find that the illiteratO* 
and ignorant folk believe that no bridges can be- 
built over large rivers; But, as the exponents oF 
modern- engineering science have rendered' the 
building of such bridges over large rivers pra®» 
ticable, the afore*mentioned illiterate folk explaim 
that modern engineers* are able to build these 
bridges after sacrificing human beings to propitiate 
the godlings or guddesslings who preside over 
these rivers. It is for this reason that, whenever 
important bridges are about to be built, mischievous 


Op, cit, page 191. 
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and ignorant persons spread false reports to the 
effect that the engineers require human victims 
for the purpose of either burying them alive or 
of slaughtering them at the foundations of these 
bridges for rendering them firm and stable. The 
taking of each decennial census has also been the 
occasion for the spread, in the remotest parts of 
the country-side, of false rumours to the effect 
that “the Government required victims to be 
sacrificed at some bridge or other building or that a 
toll of the pretty girls was to be taken to reward 
the soldiery after some war.’^ ® 

They further raise the alarm that for the 
purpose of supplying their demands for human 
victims, human children are being decoyed by 
their agents. These false scares have resulted in 
riots which have caused much bloodshed. Such 
false scares were spread on the occasion of the 
building of the Hooghly Floating Bridge at 
Calcutta, the Dufferin Bridge between Hooghly 
and Naihati, the Sara Bridge over the Padma 
nver and of the Benares water-works. To mention 
a few modern instances, I may mention that the 
Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta are build- 
ing a new dock at Kidderpore in the south of 
Calcutta, Some mischievous persons spread a 
false report, on Monday and Tuesday the 9th and 
10th June 1924, to the effect that the Port 
Commissioners were demanding children for burying 

1 Orooke’s Introduction to the popuiar Religion 
an^ mUore of Northern India*\ ( Allahabad Edition, 1894. ) 
page— 29T. 
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them alive at the foundations of the new dockyard 
at Kidderpore (a suburb of Calcutta) in order to make 
the same stable and firm, and that Punjabi drivers 
of motorcars and taxi-cabs were decoying children for 
the purpose of making the Jatter over to the engineers 
in charge of the construction of the new dock. 
Under the influence of this false scare, the hooligans 
and rowdies of Calcutta kicked up rows in 
Kidderpore and Kurreya, attacked the Punjabi 
drivers of taxi-cabs and killed several of them. 
Many of the rioters have been arrested and are 

now undergoing trial before the Presidency Magis- 
trates of Calcutta. 

Then again, a new bridge is being built at 
Patna in South- Bihar. Some mischievous persons 
recently spread a false alarm to the effect that 
the Government was requiring human victims for 
sacrificing them at the foundations of this bridge 
and that for this purpose it had hired several 
sacrificial posts (hnri-kats). ® Acting under the 
influence of this false alarm, the rowdies of the 
city of Patna and the neighbouring villages 
attacked strangers and maltreated them under the 
belief that they were decoying the children for 
making them over to the engineers in charge of 
the construction of the bridge. In order to allay 
the alarm of the public, the District Magistrate 
of Patna proclaimed by beat of drum that the 
scare was false. On this subject, the Associated 
Press sent the following telegram to the Bengali 
daily newspaper — the Dainik Bammati of Calcutta: — 

® From the Bengali daily news-paper Bamik Basmmti of Tues- 
day, the 10th Ashadha B. S 1831 ( 24:th June 1924 ). 
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Translation. 

Rumours of offering Human-sacrifices in connection 
with the building of a Bridge at Patna, 

THE WOUNDING OF TWO INNOCENT PERSONS. 

PREPARATIONS MADE BY THE MOB IN THE VILLAGES 

FOR ATTACKING SUSPICIOUS PERSONS. 

( Associated Press. ) 

Patna the 23rd June 1924' 

Kumours are- rife at Patna to the effect that 
huraamsaorifices will be offered in connection with 
the building of a bridge there. There is a rumour 
afloat in ' the city of Patna to the effect that^ 

The hariiat is a medium-sized, thick block of wood, one 
of whose ends is carved into two lyrate arms, leaving an intervening 
space between them. A hole is drilled through each of these arms, 
80 as to allow of a wooden rod being passed through them. This r 
block of wood is planted in the ground, leaving the lyrate arms 
projecting out of the ground. The animal victim’s neck is inserted 
through the intervening space between the two lyrate arms. After 
this has been done, the wooden rod is passed through thfe two rholeS, 
so as to hold the victim’s neck tight. The sacrificer chops off the 
victim’s neck with his sacrificial chopper. It is interestih^ to note 
that.tha/wnto^, in addition to its being, used in Bengal is also used 
in Bihar* 
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for this purpose ;the Government has hired some 
saerifioial posts. In the meantime two innocent 
persons have been maltreated by the mob in the 
Patna city. In two villages in the mofussil the 
mob had made .preparations for attacking beggars 
and persons coming from outside places. The 
District Magistrate of Patna .has .proclaimed that 
this alarming rumour is totally false. 

The 'folk-b^ief about the efficacy of the 'founda- 
tion-sacrifice for rendering the foundation of bridges 
stable and firm, is widely currerit ‘in ‘the ‘Madras 
Presidency. Mr. L. A. CammiaBe says that he 
came across three instances of this b^ief in that 
part df India. The first case occurred in the 
Tinnev^lly District in the e:^trerae south df India. 

At Ambasatnudram in this district, a railway 
bridge ‘had 'been constructed, Put *5Ett the time of 
building 'this 'bridge, the people of the neigh- 
bourhdod spread a Tumour to the effect that a 
human being hkd been sacrificed before commencing 
the fouilding 'Operations. Mr. 'Caramiade says: “I 
tried to ridicule *the idea of English railway 
engineers ‘offering any such sacrifice, fout was told / 
by my informants with an air of superior know- 
ledge and, as a findl argument, that the bridge 
oould Muot ipossibly have remained standing unless 
human 'Sacrifice ‘had first foeen offered.^’ 

The second <ease occuried in .the Godavari 
District of ^the Madras Presidency. The European 
l>ridge»seoiilractor,'%ho 'had mndertaken to ’Construct 
the bridge that spans the river at Pajtnundry, 
ej^perienced .the ;gEeatest difficulty in inducing his 
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coolies to begin the work, because he would not 
himself offer any sacrifice to the deity presiding 
over the river, nor would he be. any party to 
any kind of sacrifice designed for rendering the 
foundations of the bridge firm and stable. 
‘‘Ultimately it was settled that he should give 
his coolies money and a holiday in order that 
they might obtain protection for their own 
individual lives”. The coolies brought about the 
desired end by sacrificing a sheep to the water- 
deity in this case. 

The third case happened about 1920 in the 
city of Madras. When preparations were being 
made for widening the Wellington Bridge that 
spans the river Cooura on which Madras is situated, 
a rumour was spread to the effect that the 
engineers in charge of the work desired to sacrifice 
a human child, to the spirit or deity which pre* 
sides over the river. The scare caused by this 
rumour spread to such an extent that many 
innocent persons were attacked and beaten to 
death by the infuriated mob under the belief that 
the former were trying to kidnap children for 
the sacrifice. 

IT. P. To come to Western India, I may state that the custom was 
and is still prevalent in Western India. For it is reported that 
the river goddess presiding over the river Narbada would never 
allow any bridge to he constructed over it until it had 
carried off part of the superstructure and thereby caused the 
loss of human lives, which loss was regarded as the offering of 
human sacrifice to app^e her deiiyship’s wrath. 

^ ^ The Qna/rt&-ly Journal of the Mythic Somty ( Bangalore ) for 
April 1923, page 694 

Vide Crockets “Iniroduictim to the Popidar 
PolUwe of N(arthem Indiu^* { Allahabad ) Bdltion 1894. ?age — ^997. 
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The idea lying at the root of the custom of 
offering human sacrifices at the time of laying the 
foundation of bridges, is that the rifer goddess is 
wrathful on being deprived of her food by the 
bridge carrying the passengers safely over the 
river. 

Then again human sacrifices were also offered 
in the Bombay Presidency in connection with the 
construction of other works of public utility, 
such as, lakes and forts. For instance, the Vadala 
Jake in Bombay would not hold any water in it 
until its presiding spirit was propitiated by the 
local headman's daughter being sacrificed to her. 
Again, when the Shorkot Port was being built 
one side repeatedly fell down, A faqir advised 
the Raja to put a first born son under the rampart. 
This was done and the wall stood. 

Then again, in ancient times in the Bombay 
' Presidency whenever a well was dug or a fort 
was built a human sacrifice used to be offered in 
order that water might come out of the well aiid 
that the foundations of the fort might be stable. 
Blit, at the prfes^tit dfey, no such human sacrifice 
is offered. But, in lieu of it, the blood frdm the 
fourth finger of a person is taken and sprinkled 
ovm: the well or the foundations of the fort. 

N. B. This paper was read before the Section of Anihropoloay 
of the Twelfth sessibn of the Indian Science Cdn^eas 
held at Benares in January 1926. It has been subsequently 
modified and enlarged. 

’ ® Yide Crooke’s to the I^oputar Religion cmd Rolh- 

loi*e of Northern India. (Allahabad Edition, 1894), Page — 298. 

Yide the RolUore of Bombay. By E. E. EnthoveP, Oxford, 
Olarendbn PrbsS. 1924, Pa^e 841 


. MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I CROCODILE AND ITS SANCTITY IN 
SOUTH INDIA. 

Of the living Saurians of today, if the recently 
recorded survivors of the extinct genus Dinosaur 
are excluded, the crocodile is easily of the first 
noagnitude. Its dense horny covering usually 
considered bullet-proof is described by Job in 
the 41st chapter. The Leviathan, however, which 
occurs in 2 other places in the Bible stands? for 
a seamonster in Psalnas CIV, 26 and for a snake 
in Isiah XXVII. I. 

The terror-striking aspect of the crocodile com- 
bined with its destructive power is enough to secure 
for it sanctity among men timid by nature or even 
otherwise. It is sacred to the Egyptians who 
consider it a fitting emblem of God because of 2 
features. The eye of crocodile as. in that of birds 
is covered by a thin transparent membrane which 
made the ancients believe that the crocodile like 
God can see without being seen. The tongue, of 
the crocodile being fixed to the floor of the mouth 
can neither be raised nor protruded. 'Hence the 
crocodile was believed to be bongueless by the 
ancients who saw in it a resemblance to God 
who never stands in need of speech but merely 
ordains all things by his will The crocodile 
according to the Hindus is the vehicle of Niridhi, 
the regent of the South West point of the 
compass, 
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The crocodile is carnivorous usually preferring 
meat rather ‘high’. A story in Panchatantra tells 
us of the fondness of crocodiles for the liver of 
monkeys. It relates how a monkey friend of a 
crocodile while being carried to the home of the 
latter ostensibly on a friendly visit, was told the 
truth that Mrs. crocodile wished to eat the 
monkey’s liver and how the monkey escaped by 
his ready wit telling the stupid crocodile he had 
kept his liver up the Jambu tree. Monkeys are 
usually seen to worry crocodiles by swinging a 
branch of a tree over the lagoon and letting the 
tail drop into the mouth of the crocodile only 
to be withdrawn when the latter snaps its jaws. 
The game sometimes ends tragically. The pitcher 
goes to the well once too often and the monkey 
is caught and eaten by the patient and lucky 
crocodile. 

To the crocodiles human flesh is a delicacv and 
accidents to bathers etc. are common all the 
world over. The phrase “Crocodile’s tears” is the 
surviving reference to an ancient belief that the 
crocodile — it really has large lachrynal glands — 

■ sheds tears over the hard necessity of killing 
animals for food. It is said to mourn and sigh 
like one in deep distress to allure travellers to 
the spot and then shed tears over the prey. 
Shakespeare in 2 Henry VI-iii-1 says. 

“Beguiled as the mournful crocodile 

.With sorrow snares relenting travellers” 

A crocodile is said to he responsible for making 
Sankaracharya an ascetic. He had long wished 
to becorhe one but bis mother was against it and 
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once when they were bathing in the river near 
Kalladi off Angamalai he was caught by a crocodile. 
He then cried out to his mother and wanted 
her permission to die as an ascetic and thus 
depart in peace. No sooner she said he was 
already an ascetic than Sankaracharya niiraculously 
escaped from the crocodile and lived to be an 
ascetic. Even Mahadeva is said to have been 
bitten by a crocodile for a reference to it is found 
in a mantram used by Mannans which begins 
“Even as the swelling of the holy foot of Mahadeva 
due to the bite of a crocodile has subsided’/. 

In Egypt there is a belief that crocodiles harm 
no people during the 7 days sacred to Apis. In 
Kerala it is believed that no member of the 
Valluvar caste, a caste famous for the beauty ol" 
its women, is ever harmed by crocodiles. A com- 
mon form of “trial by ordeal” is to naake the 
accused wade through or swim across a crocodile- 
infested river or tank. 2 such scenes of trial are 
the Muthala pula (Crocodile river) near Anjengo 
and a tank attached to the Pagoda at Palliport, 
15 miles north of Cochin. In Africa men are 
believed to transniigrate after death into crocodiles 
and “Petishmen” are credited with assuming the 
form of crocodiles to maim or kill their enemies. 
No such belief is current in South India, though 
there immense sanctity is attached to the cro- 
codile. It is in Kerala however that crocodiles 
are fed and fete4 in tanks or rivers attached to 
certain temples. Any attempt to kill thcj^e sacred 
animals is believed to result in the cecilit/ of the 
irreverent. Many cases of such men, usually 
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soldiers, are rumoured but on enquiry more often 
than not, retreat into tradition. In one case the 
delinquent is said to have regained his sight by 
offering a gold crocodile to the temple. Sanctity 
however is attached only to these special crocodiles, 
for those living free are hooked or netted and 
eaten with impunity by men usually belonging 
to castes like Nayadis, Kangjars apd Ulladans. 
The flesh and particularly the bezoar ( Gorosanam ) 
found in the intestine are reckoned efficacious in 
cases of whooping cough. The sacred crocodiles 
are fed regularly by the priests. The sight of the 
Fakirs feeding them e, g. at Karachi is an 
impressive one. The chief places in Kerala where 
sacred crocodiles ore kept may now be mentioned. 
At Pommala is a rock cut cave and a Hindu 
temple to which a tank is attached where a cro- 
codile lives in royal but single state. Palliport 
has already been mentioned. Tripayar on the 
western bank of the Ponnani has a famous temple 
the property of which consists solely of crocodiles 
adorned with gold and other ornaments. It is 
a religious duty on the part of the pilgrims to 
feed them. Last year I 'am told one of the 
sacred brutes escaped from the temple precincts 
but was brought back with musical honors, headed 
by a procession of devotees At Madai— the Kailway 
station is known as Palayangadi — the temple has 
a pond’ where many young crocodiles and 
1 or 2 large ones live. Their daily food is given 
by Pidarans tke priests of the temple* Once a 
year when the grand annual festival of the Kavu 
is on, a huge metallic vessel full of rice cooked 
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in milk and sugar and other eatables is placed on 
the brink of the pond. The senior crocodile drags 
the vessel into the water and all of them 
partake of the offerings. The vessel was usually 
returned a day or two before the succeeding 
annual festival by a crocodile placing it on the 
edge of the pond, Some 4 years ago there was 
no sign of the vessel— my informant is sure some 
irreverent rogues forestalled the priest and stole it 
away and so the offerings are now given in large 
leaf-plaited baskets. * 

S. T. Moses, m, a,, f. z. s. 



* This paper was read before the section of Anthropology of the 
Thirteenth session of the Indian Science 'Congress held at Bombay in 
January 192G. 



tl. DEVADASIS IN SOUTH INDIA : THEIR 

traditional origin and development. 

Demdasis : — According to old Sanskrit works 
there are seven classes of dasis, namely, Datta or 
one who gives herself as a gift to a temple : 2 
Vikrita or one who sells herself for the same 
purpose i 3 Bhritya or one who offers herself as 
a temple servant for the prosperity of her family; 

4 Bhakta or one who joins a temple out of 
devotion : 5 Hrita or one who is enticed away, 
and presented to a temple : 6 Alankara or one 

who is well trained in her profession and is pro- 
fusely decked, and as such is presented to a 
temple by kings and noblemen.; 7 Budraganika 
or Gopika who receive regular wages from a 
temple, and are employed to sing and dance. 

It is about the last class of Basis that the 
following account is given. Basis or Bevadasis 
(handmaid of the gods) are dancing girls 
attached to the temples in the Tamil districts, 
and they live by dancing and music. This practice’ 
is of the oldest profession in the world. The 
origin of the community and its euphemistic name 
seem to dafe from about the ninth and tenth centuries 
A. D. during which many activities prevailed in South 
India in the - matter of temple-building and elaborat- 
ing the services held in them. Their duties at 
present are to fan the idol with ChMWt(M*(M 
(Tibetan ox tales), to carry the light called 
. hui^hc(/Hiy to sing and dance before the god 
when he is carried in procession. In the South 
Indian Inscriptions vol II, Part III, page 259| 
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it is found that the great temple of the Chola 
king Baja Baja of Tanjore had attachod to it 
four hundred women of the temple, who lived in 
free quarters in the four streets round about it, 
and were allowed tax-free land out Of the endow- 
ment. Other temples had similar afrange'nienlis. 
At the beginning of the last centuiiy there wbre 
a hnndred dancing girls attached tb the toncifile 
at Conjevaram who Were kept for the hbnbur 
of the deities and the amusement of the VbtHfies. 
Any familiarity between these girls and an infidel 
would cause scandal. At Madura, Tanjore and 

Gonjevaram there ate now numbers of them Who 
receive allowances from the endowments of the big 
Mmples at their f)laces. In fornfer times the 
profession was countenanced both by the dhurch 
and the State. Banding girls dedibated tb’ the 
usual profession of the baSte, are foimally 

married in a teinplle to a sWord bi* a god^ the 
being tied round their lifecks by sonie mdh of 
their caste, 

Devadasis are divided into two classes, namely 
those that belong to the right hand faction and 
those to the left hand, ihe chief . distinction bet- 
ween them is that the former have nothii^ to 
do with the Kanamalans ( Artisan classes*) br sw]|r 
other of the left-hand castes or play or sing fin 
their houses. The latter division, on the other 
hand, is not so particular, and afe SometimeS^bstied 
Earn mala . Basis. Neither of the 4i'\^ohs is 
allowed to have any dealings with men of 4he 
lower castes, and the* viblation- of *&isf ru# of 
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etiquette is tried by the pauehayat of the caste, 
and visited with excommunication. 

Dasis derive a profitable trade under sanction 
of leligion, and some courtesans have been known 
to amass enormous fortunes. They do not consider 
it inconsistent with their methods of making money 
to spend it in works of charity. Here and there 
bridges and other works of public utilify owe 
their existence to the liberality cf this frail sister- 
hood. The large tank at Chennarayapatna in 
» Mysore was built by two dancing girls. 

Among the Dasis sons and daughters inherit 
equally, and this is contray to Hindu usage. 
Some of their sons remain in the caste by play- 
ing music for the women to dance or to by teaching 
singing and dancing to the younger girls, and 
.music to the boys. These are called Hattuvans. 
Others marry girls of the caste who are too plain 
to be likely of any success in the profession and 
drift out of the community. The daughters of the 
caste, who are brought up to follow the caste 
profession, are carefully taught dancing, singing and 
the art of dressing; and their success is largely due to 
the contrast which they thus present to the 
ordinary Hindu housewife. 

Closely allied to the Devadasis are the Basavis. 
In certain castes parents without male issue in* 
stead of adopting a son in the usual manner, 
dedicate a daughter by a simple ceremony to the 
god of some temple, and thenceforth by immemorial 
custom, she may inherit her parents’ property, and 
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perform' their funeral rites as if she is a son. She 
does not marry, but lives in her parents’ house 
with any man of equal or of higher caste, whom 
she may select, and her children inherit her 
father’s name and bedagu (sept) and not of their own 
father. Her son may inherit her property. 
Her daughter again becomes a Basavi. 

Parents desiring male issue of their own, cure 
from sickness for themselves or their children 
or relief from similar calamity wjH similarly dedicate 
one of their daughters The children of a Basavi 
are legitimate, and neither they nor their mother 
are treated as in any way inferior to their 
fellows. A Basavi can never become a widow and 
is always a welcome guest at weddings. Basavis differ 
from the dancing girls in their duties in temples. 
Those of the former are nominal, and they do 
not prostitute themselves promiscuously for hire. 
A Basavi invariably lives faithfully with one man 
who allows her a fixed sum ’ weekly or monthly for 
her maintenace and a fixed quantity of new garm- 
ents annually. Theycannot.be distinguished from 
other women. In some places there is a custom 
by which they are considered free to change their 
protectors once a year at the village car-festival 
or some other annual festival, when they seize 
the opportunity to test their partners’ affection by 
suggesting that a new cloth and bodice would be 
a welcome present. According to Police reports 
many crimes are commited during Nagara-panchami 
time when those who keep prostitutes should pay 
their dues as otherwise they will have their neW 
engagements, 
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In the Kurnul District of the Madras Pre- 
sidency, where the Basavi system is in vogue, it 
differs from that in the Bellary district and Mysore. 
In these two districts the object of making a 
Basavi is to perpetuate a family when there is no 
male heir. In the event of there being only a 
girl in a family, the family becomes extinct if 
she is married to another man, because of the 
change of her sept thereby. To prevent this, 
she is dedicated as Basavi, and continues to be 
in her father’s sept to which any male issue that 
is born to her belongs. In the Kurnul district 
the motive is different, "^^he girl is not wedded 
to an idol, but on an auspicious day is tied by 
a garland of flowers to the Garuda Kambham 
(lamp) of a Balija Dasrri. She is released either 
by the man who is to receive her first favours 
or by her maternal uncle. A simple feast is held, 
and a string of black beads tied round the girl’s 
neck. She becomes a prostitute, and her children 
do not marry into respectable Boya families. 

Basava women are sometimes married to a 
dagger and sometimes to an idol. In dedicating 
a female child to a temple, she is taken and 
dedicated to some idol. A dagger is placed on 
the ground, and the girl who is to undergo the 
ceremony puts a garland thereon. His mother 
then puts rice on the girl’s forehead. The officiating 
priest then weds the girl to the dagger, just as 
he was uniting her to a boy in marriage by the 
recital of marriage hymns, a curtain being held 
between the girl and the dagger, The initiation 
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ceremony of the Basavis of the Bellary district 
is as given below. A sword with lime stuck on 
its point is placed upright. It represents the 
bridegroom who in the corresponding ceremony of 
Hindu marriage sits on the bride^s right side. A 
tray on whieh are a Kalasarn ( a vessel of water ) 
and a lamp is then moved thrice in front of her. 
She rises and, carrying the sword in her right 
hand, places it in the God’s sanctuary. Among the 
dancing girls very similar ceremonies are performed 
With them the girl’s spouse is represented by a 
drum instead of a sword and she bows to it. Her 
insignia consists of a drum and bells. Sometimes a 
tali on which is dipicted a namam of Vishnu fas- 
ened to a necklace of black beads is tied round 
her neck. As a rule, dusis are recruited from the 
Vallala and Kaikolan castes; while the Basavis 
of the districts of Bellary, Kurnul and Kadappa 
as also of Mysore are generally from the Boyi, 
Holeya, Madiga and a few other castes. ^ 

L. K. Anantha K'Rtsha Iyeb, (Rap Bahadur.) 

E. a;, l. t., p.,r. a. I. 


* This paper was re^id. before the Section' of Anthropology of the 
Thirteenth, Session of the Indian Science Oongross lield at Bombay 
in January 192G, 



III. SNAKE-WORSHIP IN BENGAL. 

Snake-worship is prevalent even at the 
present day among the Dravidiau population of 
India. The Khasias ara well known for this 
serpent -worship. It is believed that there is a 
big serpent at Cherapunji in Assam. Every year 
the Khasias offer human sacrifice to that serpent; 
and this must be of a man of the Khasi tribe. It is 
very interesting to note that snake-worship prevails 
among the Hindu population of Bengal. The 
Hindus of Bengal even now pay homage to the 
serpent goddess Manas'a,. In many « places, the 
goddess Manasa is worshipped after an image is 
made of clay, but in other places no image 
is to be found. An earthen pot sometimes takes 
the place of the image of the goddess Manasa. 

In the present article we shall confine our 
remarks to the mode of worship of the goddess 
Manasa as we have noticed it in the Birbhum 
district of Bengal. In this district we have seen 
the image of the goddess Manasa worshipped. 
The goddess is placed in the middle and on two sides 
are the two attendants. The worship takes place 
in the month of Bhadra. Besides this annual 
wmrship, there is also the practice of daily worship 
of the goddess Manasa. For that purpose, the 
image of the goddess is kept in the house of 
the devotee, who offers daily puja to the goddess. 
In this case, the image of the goddess sub- 
stantially differs from the image made once a year. 
Here, only the hoods of the snakes are represented 
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so that it may appear that there is a group of 
snakes. These representations of the snake are 
worshipped daily by the devotees. We had 
occasion to see two such representations in the 
district of 'Birbhum, one in the village of Snrul 
and another on the bank of the river Ajaya. 
It is interesting to note that the worship of the 
goddess Manasa in this district is more or less 
confined to the low class people among the Haris 
ahd Dorns, who consider the Manasa puja as one 
of their principal pujas. The priests in these 
cases, strangely enough, are not Brahmans, but men 
of low caste. In one instance we found that the 
priests of the- goddess Manasa are fishermen. 
How is it that in the ease of Manasa puja, the 
Brahmans are deprived of their claim as priests ? 
The reason may be this : the Manasa ptijn is 
essentially a festival of the low class people of 
Bengal. The songs relating to Manasa worship 
are essentially folk- songs of Bengal. These songs 
touch the very heart of the Bengali village folks 
who are familiar with the story of Chand, Lakhin- 
dar and his wife Behula. A vast literature has 
grown up on this story of Behula and the songs 
of Manasa are sung by village folks^ even now. 
As the worship of Manasa is confined among the 
low class people and as the high castes of Bengal 
did not- take any part in this folk-festival, the 
village-folks chose the priests not from among 
the Brahmans, who were the priests of the 
high class people, but from among the lower class 
people. Thus, we find even fishermen doing the ‘st 
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Work of priests in the worship ef the goddess 
Manasa. In one temple of Manasa, we were told 
that Nabin Dhibara, a fisherman by caste was the 
priest. In this priest-ridden country, where 
Brahmans are supreme, it is very strange how in 
some cases the priesthood has gone out of the 
hands of the Brahmans. Not only in the case 
of Manasa worship, but also in the case of 
Dharma puja we find non-Brahmans doing the 
work of priests. Many hold this Dharma puja 
to be a reminiscence of the worship of the lord 
Buddha. Hence the exclusion of Brahmans from 
the priesthood in the worship of Dharma as 
prevalent in the Birbhura district. Again, in 
the case of Vmtas as practised by Bengali ladies, 
the Brahmans do not find any place. The elderly 
ladies take the place of the Brahmans in telling 
the stories connected with various matas and in 
conducting those ceremonies. In these cases, 
specially in the worship of the^ goddess Manasa 
the non-Brahman priests are employed and the 
Brahmans do not find any place of honour in these 
ceremonies. This fact of the employment of non- 
Brahmans in certain festivals of Bengal should be 
carefully noted by students of anthropology. 
Bengal seems to be Hinduised and received the 
manners and customs of the Aryan people. For 
this reason we find the supremacy of the Brahman ic 
priestly class in Bengal and in other parts of 
India. But before the Aryans came to Bengal, 
which was looked upon as a province of the 
outoastes by the superior Aryans, the province 
had been populated by the Dravidians, who left 
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certain marks of their own civilisation on the 
Hinduised population of Bengal. That is the 
reason why in Hindu Bengal at times institutions 
of non-Hindu origin peep out. Thus, the Manasa 
worship comes out as an institution which betrays 
its Dravidian origin. We know that the Dra- 
vidians even now continue their serpent worship. 
We also find a vast folk-literature in Bengal; 
which has grown out of this serpent- worship. The 
goddess Manasa is looked upon as the goddess of 
serpents. To worship Manasa is to propitiate the 
serpent-world. The Khasis offer human sacrifice 
before their serpent-god in Cherapunji. The 
Hindus do not go so far, but offer animal sacrifice 
to the goddess Manasa. We are told that before 
the image of Manasa in a village on the bank 
of the Ajay, every year on the full-moon day of 
the mouth of Phalgun, no less than hundred 
goats are sacrificed. Curiously enough, the goddess 
Manasa in that village is also known as DuldHer ma 
or the mother of Dulal. We are unable to explain 
why Manasa is known by such a name. However, 
by such sacrifices the goddess Manasa and the 
serpent-world are satisfied by their worshippers, 
Wo conclude that this serpent- worship as it 
prevails in Bengal is a reljc of the ancient Dravidian 
civilisation in this province. 

Prof. Phanindra Nath Bose, m. a. 



IV. LAW OF JUBILEE. 

In the year 1921 some cases cropped up, 
apparently referring to the Law of Jubilee, in the 
Bilaspur District of the Central Provinces where 
Hindu rule of the ancient Chedi dynasty lingered on 
till about the middle of the 18th. century. The 
capital of this dynasty was at Ratanpur, which 
is only 16 miles from Bilaspur, the present head- 
quarters of that district. The Chaidyas, Kalacburis 
as they were otherwise called, held sway over the 
whole of Mahakosala, which roughly corresponds to 
the Chhattisgarh Division, now comprising the 

districts of Raipur, Bilaspur and Drug. The country 
was landlocked till very recently, with the 

result that it retained many old customs intact in 
several localities. One is the system of lahliabata 
or periodical distribution of village lands amongst 
the whole tenantry of a village. The origin 
of this custom has been attributed to the 

idea of securing all kinds of lauds, good ^or 

bad, to each cultivator, so that each may enjoy 
equal advantages or disadvantoges, which postulates 
equal rights of each cultivator in the village lands. 
Apparently this is a relic of the times when a 
republican form of government obtained, traces- of 
which are still visible in the neighbouring states 
like Athmalik, where eight elected persons used 
to rule by turns and ample proof of which is 
afforded by Mr. Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity, which 
throws a flood of light on the subject. 


8 



Miscellaneous Contributions. 

^‘It seems to have been a notion generally en- 
tertained in the ancient world that every citizen 
of a country should be a landholder and that the 
territory of a state should be divided into equal 
portions among the citizens. A division of land 
was accordingly made, and the portion assigned to 
each man became his inalienable property and des- 
cended in perpetuity to his heirs and successors. 
By the law of Jubilee all lands were restored free 
of encumbrances on the recurrence of the year of 
release so that, though a man’s estate might in 
the interval have been repeatedly sold or alienated 
yet on the return of the fiftieth year it reverted 
to the heirs of the original possessor.” 

Animated by this idea, as if instinctively, a woman 
and her son belonging to the Gond tribe ( found in 
almost all stages of primitive culture and comprising 
over two millions of people in the Central Provinces) 
endeavoured to regain possession of their lands, recor- 
ded in the name of a mnlguzar^ whose ancestors 
were given proprietory rights by the British 
Government in 1867 A. D. before which no malgu- 
zars existed. Prior to this settlement the lands 
were held by the husband of this woman, who 
on the expiry of 5o years invoked the aid of 
Kevenue officers and Civil Courts for the restora- 
tion of her property, but failing to get justice at 
their hands, she and her son took the law into 
their own hands and carried away the produce of those 
lands, belpnging in ordinary law to the recprded 
mdlguzar of t^t village. Thereupon they were 
criminally prosecuted for theft; they vehemently 
protested, asserting their rights over those lands 
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and their produce. Gonds are illiterate and wild. 
Of course they could not cite any writteU authority 
for their claims,. But they seemed to have 
imbibed the notion of the inalienability of these 
lands and their final restoration, if alienated through 
some cause, from their ancestors, who practised the 
unwritten law. The Gond law has been always 
an unwritten law, and so the law of Jubilee, if it 
was the law of the aborigines could not be expect- 
ed to be found in any code of laws. Of coufle in 
these days of Government by codified law a ’claim like 
the one set up by the wild Gonds could not be 
maintained. Nevertheless it raises an ethnolhgical 
question of some importance. I have therefore 
ventured to bring the matter to the notice of the 
Anthropological section of the Science Congress in 
the hope that investigation in other parts ofltldia 
may lead to the confirmation or otherwise of the 
existence of an agrarian law concealed in or 
revealed by the sporadic case just related. * 

HiRA LaL, B.A., M. E. A. S, 
(Rai Bahadur) 


* Read at the Thirteenth annual meeting of the Indian Scaehce 
Congress held at Bombay in January 1926. 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Indian 
Science Congress held its sittings at Lahore in 
January, 1927. A number of interesting papers 
were read in the Section of Anthropology, some 
of which are summarised below : — 

1. Presidential Address on ^^Anthropology and 
Administration '', — By Dr. J. H. Hutton, m. a., d. so., 
0. I. 1., I. 0. s. 

Science and the state have not by any means 
always worked hand is hand, and there is a 
tendency, not entirely unjustified, on the part of 
administrators to distrust science and more parti- 
cularly its professors. Administrators have, however, 
hitherto relied on a body of knowledge and 
accumulated experience which is in some respects 
erroneous, and they have much to learn from 
anthropology. The same applies to missionaries 
who seek to gain converts to a new religion, and 
to a new culture, which they regard as superior, 
without reference to environment. It can however 
be shown that attempts to improve the less cul- 
tured races have often been just as inimical to 
their welfare as deliberate hostility and destruction. 
Sudden and sweeping change is particularly harmful, 
and civilisation is to be regard(?d as a dangerous 
drug only to be administered in small doses and 
undet vigilant control It is the duty of Anthro- 
pology to guide and control the change from 
primitive to civilised conditions 

In point of immediate practice a knowledge of 
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anthropology gives, or should give, to administra- 
tors a common point of view which they can share 
with the uncultured and which is practically 
unattainable to the cultured without some 
anthropological knowledge ; it should give a more 
complete insight into and appreciation of unfamiliar 
customs and beliefs and thereby facilitate humane 
and eflScient administration ; in particular it should 
forewarn, and therefore forearm, administration 
against the evils commonly produced by what is 
known as culture contact. These evils are known 
to be very serious, and often result in the 
decimation or degradation of primitive tribes, even 
though the changes producing them are introduced 
with the very best intentions. 

The evil results of culture contact are both 
moral and physical, and, though some of them are 
perhaps inevitable, much may be avoided. In this 
connection the condition of the Naga tribes of Assam 
affords an opportunity of comparing populations long 
administered and recently administered with one 
another and with kindred tribes which have never 
been administered at all. 

The most important problem of all these pre- 
sented to anthropology is the control of contact 
between the civilised and the uncultured so as to 
allow of accommodation to new conditions ; and all 
sudden and sweeping changes, e. g. the recent 
spectacular redemption of slaves in the Hukong 
valley— are dangerous. Special legislation is needed 
for the control of intercourse between backward 
tracts and the outside world, and it is suggested 
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that amthkipology ought to be made a eompulsory 
subject for competitive examinations in all public 
services’. 

The point of view put forward is comparatively 
new, and it is at variance with political and 
philanthropic tradition. It will therefore prove 
unwelcome to the majority, but it is the duty of 
anthropologists to heep pressing it, in order that 
attention may be given to it before it is too 
late. 

2. ^^The Bull- Roarer in India!'. — By Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, m. a., b. l., m. l. o. 

The author began by regretting that no survey 
has yet been made of the diifernet forms of 
Bull-roarers that may still be found in India, and 
their past and present uses. There is only one 
specimen of the Bull-roarer in the Indian museum, 
said to have come from the Chittagong District, 
but neither the exact place of find nor the use 
made of it has been recorded. No specimen of 
the Bull-roarer is to be seen in any Provincial or 
State Museum in India except the Patna Museum 
to which the author has presented a few specimens 
of the instrument collected by him. The author 
has made investigations regarding the Bull -roarer 
in. his own Province of Bihar and Orissa where 
hb hds so far found the now sporadic use of the Bull- 
roarer among four aboriginal tribes, namely, the Hos 
of the Singbhtim District, the Santals of the 
SfhgbhumaDd Mongbyr Districts, and the Mundas 
and the Oraons of the Ranchi District These 
Indiin Bull-roarers are not all provided, as in 
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other couDtries, with hol^s for the insertion of a 
string, The Santal Bull-roarer that the author 
discovered in a village in the Monghyr District 
in Bihar is not perforated but notched to form 
a neck for tying the string on. Munda boys have 
been found using Bull-roarers of both varieties, 
notched as well perforated. 

The Chittagong specimen in the Indian Museum 
is also notched and not perforated. As for the 
Mundas, the Hos and the Santals, the use of the Bull- 
roarer occurs only in a very few villages amongst 
them, and that too merely as children’s toys. 
It is only among the Oraons that traces of the 
ceremonial or magico-religious use of the Bull- 
roarer still prevails. Hundreds of thin slats of 
bamboo threaded in strings are to be seen hanging 
in rows from the beams of some of the Qraon 
Bachelors’ dormitories, where it is a sin for 
women to enter. In some dormitories, the author 
found perforated Bull-roarers made of valves of 
^emctr-pods. Although the sacred mystery of the 
Bull-roarer is no longer remembered by the Oraon 
nor preserved in his folklore, the author showed 
that the associations in which the Bull-roarer 
occurs among the Oraons and certain practices 
still connected with the Oraon Bull-roares, leare 
no reasonable doubt of the magical and religious 
significance of the Bull-roarer for the ‘ tribe though 
such significance is much attenuated now from 
what it was in former times. The author inci- 
dentally described some highly interesting secret 
practices connected with the QrSon Dhw$kkuriUs 
or Bachelors’ Halls, 
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3. On a peculiar fishing implement from the 
Kangra Valley. — By Dr. S. L, Hora. 

During the recent tour (May-June, ) to the 
Kangra Valley the author noticed an interesting 
type of fishing implement, locally known as Kalerni. 
The implement consists of three pieces of hemp- 
twine knotted together and a number of horse- 
hair nooses tied to the central piece, the two end 
pieces of twine being knotted so as to form 
running nooses. 

The Kalerni is modelled after similar devices used 
for snaring birds all over India, Burma and the 
adjacent countries. It is used in very rapid waters 
of our shallow and rocky streams for catching 
small fishes of the genera Garra, Glyptothorax, 
Nemachilus, etc. 

In using this ingenious device advantage is 
taken of the habits of the hill-stream fishes, which 
are either migratory or are provided with suckers 
and frictional devices for sticking to rocks and 
stones in swift currents. 

4> “Some objects of Anthropologf\-^^Y J. P. 
Mills, m. a., i. c. s. 

The value of Anthropology is often doubted. 
We must be able to answer our critics. Anthro- 
pology arises from the natural desire of human 
beings to study themselves. The scope of each of 
its main divisions— Physical, Psychological, Archeo- 
logical and Social— is outlined. Each is linked 
with other branches of knowledge, and Anthropology 
is shown to concern itself with all the sciences 
as they converge on man. This is one of its 


most valuable characteristics. Critics who scorn all 
knowledge which has no immediate utilitarian value 
are wrong. All knowledge is valuable, and Anthro- 
pology is especially valuable now. The culture 
contact of ancient times has become a world-wide 
culture clash. Primitive races are being irreparably 
harmed not only by the trader but by the Would-be 
reformer. The ruthless sweeping away of ancient 
culture is harmful. The deliberate efforts of 
American Protestant Missions to impose a uniform 
culture everywhere are revealed by their own 
writings. In a few places imported culture is still 
resisted, but this cannot last for ever. Anthropo- 
logists have a great work before them in guiding 
and easing the inevitable culture clash. 

5. Polyandry in the Mahabhdrata. — By H. C. 
Das-Gtjpta, Calcutta. 

The polyaodrous form of marriage between the 
Pandava brothers and Draupadi is a very important 
episode in the great epic of Mahabharata. The 
generally accepted view regarding the marriage 
is that it was purely accidental. The matter is 
thoroughly discussed and reasons are given for 
maintaining that the marriage was a deliberate 
one and not accidental. 

6. Untouchables among animals and plants, — By 
Rai Bahadue Hiralal, Jubbulpur. 

A Hindu extends his idea of caste to animals 
and plants also and assigns untouchability to some 
of them as he does in the oftse of certain Sudras. 

' Illustrations from the Central Provinces are quoted 
and further ones from other provinces invited, 
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f. On the cult of Gorahkdnatka in ike district 
of RcMfigpuT in Northern Bengal.— 'Ey S. ’C. Mitra, 
Calcutta. 

In this paper Prof. Mitra has shown that the 
godlihg Gorakshanatha is a deification of the famous 
ascetic of that name, who was born at Gorakh- 
pur in U. P., arid that this deity’s reputation as 
guardian- spirit of milch-cattle has been derived 
from the fact that his antetype Gorakshanatha of 
Gorakhpur was the son of a pious cowherd and, 
as such, must have had great affection for the 
walfare of cattle in general. 

Mr. Mitra has further shown that this godling 
is worshipped in the district of Rangpur in 
Northern Bengal. Whenever cattle fall ill, the 
owners thereof set up a gkata or earthen pitcher 
to represent his deityship and worship him by the 
recitation of mantras or prayer-formulae and by 
the presentation to his deityship of food offerings. 
Sometimes no ghata is set up to represent his 
deityship nor is any other kind of image made of 
him. The worshippers simply contemplate the 
deity and present to him an offering of thickened 
milk or of balls made of clotted cream, as milk 
is the most valuabe product of the cow, whose 
welfare is looked after by his deityship. Mr. 
Mitra thinks that in this district the cult of 
Gorakshanatha has degenerated into an Animistic 
or Fetish worship. 

Mr. Mitra further thinks, that in former Mmes 
there was, and there is even at the present day 
considerable intercourse between the people of the 
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United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and those of 
Northern Bengal by way of North Bihar, Purnea 
and Malda and that immigrants from Ae U. P. 
must have introduced the cult of Gorakshanatha 
into Kangpur. 

S. A Rangpuri Superstition.—'Bj S. Q. Mitra, 
Calcutta. 

In the District of Kangpur in Northern Bengal, 
a superstition prevails to the effect that bamboos 
should not be cut on Sundays. In the paper, 
Mr. Mitra has shovrn that, in that district, as 
also in the adjoining district of Dinajpur, bamboos 
are worshipped once every year^ specially during 
the spring season. They are worshipped as symbols 
of the animistic godling madanaMma, which 
presides over generation. He further thinks 
that Sundays must have been specially consecrated 
to the worship of this godling. From this has 
arisen the prohibition against the cutting on Sundays 
of the sacred bamboo, which is the symbol of 
that deity. In the remotest times Kangpur and 
Dinajpur must have been covered with primeval 
tree-forests and bamboo-groves and the aboriginal- 
Kajabanshis, who dwelt therein, believed those 
trees and bamboos to be the dwelling-places of a 
ghostly crew of unseen and incorporeal beings, 
whpm we now call animistic deities. These animistie 
deifies were believed to be capable of doing good 
or harm to them It is for this reason that the 
aboriginal ^^jabanehis worshipped the bamboos or, 
in other words^ ' propitiated the animistic spirits 
dwelling in fhe bomboos with the presentation of 
oferings, 
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9. Note on the use of Ferns as an article 
of food in the district of Rangpur in Northern 
Bengal , — By S. 0. Mitra, Calcutta. 

In this paper Mr. Mitra states that the lower 
classes of the people of the district of Bangpur, 
in Northern Beiigalj partake of the tender leaves 
of many kinds of plants in their curries. The 
leaves of the jute-plant are much used for this 
purpose. A paste made of the leaves of the jute- 
plant is made into an eatable which is called the 
'pelka. The most curious leaf which is partaken 
of by the people of Kangpur is the frond of the 
‘Edible Fern’ (Asplenium Esculentum) as a pot- 
herb. It is noteworthy that several members 
of the genus Asplenium grow in England but 
are not eaten by the lower classes of the English 
people. 

10. Note on the legends qibout the origin of the 
place-name Rangpur, — By S. C. Mitra, Calcutta. 

In this paper Mr. S. C. Mitra discusses the 
three legends, which are usually narrated about 
the origin of the place-name Bangpur in Northern 
Bengal. The first of these legends sets forth that this 
name has been derived from tho fact that Bhagadatta, 
Baja of Kamrup, had a palace of pleasure or 
Ranga‘pura at the locality where the modern 
town of Bangpur stands. But no traces of this 
palace are to be seen at the present day. Nor 
is the name Bangpur to be found in the Maha- 
bharata or in any other work of Sanskrit literature, 
nor in Blaeu’s Map of the Moghul Empire 
( publish in 1645 A. D. ), nor in any Muhammadan 
history-book earlier than the ^Biyam-a-Sedatunf 
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which was published about the end of the 18th 
century A. B. The name Rangpur appears for 
the first time in this last-mentioned work. Mr. 
Mitra therefore rejects this legend as totally 
unworthy of credence. He has also rejects, on 
the ground of its being a childish and silly 
fabrication, the second legend which sets forth 
that the name has been derived from the fact 
that a Raja of Rangpur, when requested by the 
Raja of Benares to give a description of the 
former’s country, gave a jocular description ( Ranga 
or jest) of it. 

The third legend or tradition is to the eflfect 
that this place-name has been derived from the 
dyeing industry of the district, as the word 
^^Rang'' means dye or colour. Mr. Mitra thinks 
that this legend is a near approximation to tho 
truth and .suggests that this place-name is very 
likely a contraction of the Persian word “Rangrezpur” 
or the place of abode of the dyers, with which 
the officers of the Moghul Government must have 
dubbed the place. 

11. A Satya Pir legend in Santali guise.— 
By' S. 0. Mitra, Calcutta. 

In this paper Prof. Mitra deals with and dis- 
cusses two legends about the Mussalman saint 
Satya Per, and an analogous Santali folktale, of 
which the story-radical has been formulated by him 
as follows: — 

(1) Two or more persons, all of whom were 
married, had a youngest brother who was unmarried. 
(2) The wives of the elder brothers were all witches 
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and. born, a grudge against their youngest brother- 
in-law, In order to feed, fat their grudge they, 
administered a magic potion to the latter or cast 
spell upon him. By drinking the potion or under 
the influence of the spell he was changed into a 
bird or a dog, (3) By the blessing of the super- 
natural being he married a princess, who was abl«, 
to remove the evil influence of the charms and to, 
restore her husband, who was disguised under the 
form of a bird or a dog, into his fornjer human., 
shape. (4) Subsequently the youngest brother 
informed his elder brothers of the fact that their 
wiyes were witches and had, by means of their 
enqhanments, changed him into a bird or a dog. 
On. hearing this, they were exceedingly angry with 
their wives, whom they subsequently killed by way 
of punishment. 

As the foregoing story -radical does not come 
within , the category of the seventy Types of 
Folktales studied and classified by the Folk Lore 
Society of London. Mr. Mitra is of opinion that 
it is an altogether hew one. He has therefore 
named it Bewitched Youngest Brother Type.'* 

Then as regards the question as to how the 
Satya Per Legend found its way among the santals, 
Mr. Mitra thinks that as Western Bengal is 
conterminous with the Santal Parganas, which is 
the home of the Pre-Dravidian Santals, the 
Santals borrowed the legend from the Bengalis 
and assimilated it as their own, making sundry 
jf changes to suit their local conditions. 

12 Further note on human sacrifice among the 
santaU,^ By S; 0. Mitra, Calcutta, 
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In a previous paper, Mr. S.’ C. Mitra showed 
that formerly the Santals used to di^r human 
iacrifices to (i) Water-deities and (ii) to EoHh-deitks. 
In the former case, whenever a tank was dug, and 
no water came out of it, the Sandals ascribe the 
non-appearance of water to the wrath of the offended 
water-deity. They, therefore, proptiated him by 
drowning a human victim in the tank. They further 
believed that this sacrifice resulted in the tank. 
In the second case, they used to kill a human 
victim and bury his corpse in tue earth under the 
the belief that the offended Earth-deity would be 
propitiated thereby and would confer good luck 
upon the offer of the sacrifice. In the present 
paper Mr. Mitra has further shown that they also 
used to offer human sacrifices to (iii) another class 
of supernatural beings or spirits whom they called 
^Eongas” 

13 Note on a recent inshmite of Self-lmrnolation 
for propitiating a gbd. By S. C. Mitra, Calcutta 

In this paper Mr. S. G. Mitra d^oribes and 
discusses a case of self-iMmolation for propitiat- 
ing the god Siva, which occurred on the 26th 
August, 1926, in the famous temple of the afore- 
nientioned deity in a village named Ohitora, 
Police-station Purulia, in Ghota-Nagpur. In this 
case a Maghaya Brahmin who was suffering from some 
distressing ailment, gave ^‘Dharna” for several days 
together before the said deity in the hope that his 
deityship would either appear before him in a vision 
or furnish him with some medicine for the cure of 
his malady. But the god did neither of these things. 
He, -therefore, cut fids own* throat the Siw^Idngcm 
at dead bf nifht. 
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Mr. Mitra thinks that this was a case of self- 
immolation committed by the patient under the 
belief that the deity had been exceedingly angry 
with him and that he required to be propitiated by 
the presentation to him of a very valuable olfering. 
As life is God’s most valuable gift to man, he 
sought to propitiate his offended deityship by offer- 
ing him his own life. * 

14.. The Indian folh~helieJ about the Corpse's 
eating the Winding Sheet in which it is swathed . — 
By S. C. Mitra, Calcutta. 

In this paper Mr. Mitra describes and discusses 
the origin of the under-mentioned folk- belief, which, 
in a more or less modified form is prevalent in 
Bengal, North Bihar, and the Bombay! Presidency: — 

Whenever an epidemic rages at its highest, the 
corpse of one of the persons who have fallen 
victim to it is swathed in a winding-sheet and, 
instead of being cremated, is buried in the earth 
in a standing position. This burial of a Hindu victim 
of the epidemic is popularly believed to put a stop 
to the fell disease which may be raging. If it is 
not stamped out or does not ab^te in the least, the 
people dig up the buried corpse anc see whether 
it has eaten or chewed the winding-sheet in which 
it has been swathed up. If it is found to have done 
so, it is looked upon as a bad omen, as it portends the 
further spread of the epidemic. In any case, 
the people cremate the disinterred corpse 
in the belief that it will put a stop to the 
epidemic altogether. 

* Most people would perhaps ascribe this suicide to dis- 
appointoent and disgust with a miserable life. jEd. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra further say^ that as the 
uncultured folk’s belief is that all diseases are caused 
by the entry into the human body of Disease- 
demons, they have accordingly hit upon two 
methods of curing the ills that human flesh is heir 
to, namely, that of flogging out the Disease- 
demon from the patient's body, and that of 
putting a stop to epidemics and other outbreaks 
of diseases by burying the corpse of a deceased 
person into whose body the Demon had entered. 
He further thinks that the second expedient or 
remedy which has been devised by the uncultured 
folk, is that epidemics and other outbreaks of diseases 
can be stopped by the interment in the earth of 
the corpse of a person into whose body the Disease- 
demon has entered and who has therefore died of 
the ailment. This, he says, is the root cause of the 
aforementioned folk-belief which is prevalent in 
North Bihar, Bengal and the Bombay Presidency, 

15 Notes on three Bengali women's charm 
for stopping storms. — By S. C. Mitba, Calcutta. 

In thi§ paper Mr. S. C. Mitra describes and 
discusses the origin of three charms which are 
used by the womenfolk of Eastern Bengal for 
the purpose of stopping storms. In the first of 
these charms, the Storm Demon is sought to be 
expelled by telling him not to touch, that is to say, 
to blow upon a hut or a room as in it ‘the wife 
of his sister's son is staying’. The origin of this 
charm is based upon the well-known taboo, widely 
prevalent throughout Bengal, which prohibits a 
woman to touch the body of the brother of her 
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mother-in-law and forbids the latter even to step 
upon the former’s shadow. 

In the second charm, the womenfolk invoke the 
names of Divinities and semi-Divine personages 
under the belief that they would thereby compel 
the latter to put in an appearance and, by the 
exercise of their Divine power, to expel the 
Storm-Demon. 

Sometimes the womenfolk hurl invectives at 
the Storm-Demon under the belief that the magical 
efficacy, which is ascribed by peoples on a low 
plane of culture to the spoJcen word, would cause 
the Storm-Demon to beat a hasty retreat, 

In the third charm, the Bengali womenfolk 
place in the courtyard wooden plank-seats upside 
down under the belief that, if this is done, the 
storm would pass away. This, the writer thinks, 
is an instance of the rite whereby luck may be 
changed and the ordinary course of events altered 
by reversing the natural order of things. 

16 The Poo-Nonbu in Kongu Nad. — By P. 
M. SoMASUNDARAM, Bangalore. 

This paper gives an account of a festival observed 
by virgins among the cultivating classes of the 
Coimbatore District, South India, together with a 
translation of the folk-song sung on the occasion. 

17 Some popular beliefs in the lunar periodicity 
in animals and plants. — By P. M. Somastjndaram, 
Bangalore. 

This paper enumerates some notions prevailing 
in South India, regarding a supposed connection 
between the growth, etc., of some animals and plants 
and the cycle of the moon. 
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18 Nnga medicine. — By H. G. Dennihy, 
Assam. 

The Nagas have four distinguishable methods of 
treating disease, viz. (1) Propitiation, (2) Exorcism, 
(3) Cure by certain food stuffs, (4) Surgery. Their 
surgical methods are crude, and in (8) no clear 
distinction is drawn between foods that have genuine 
medicinal qualities and those which are purely 
magical in their effect. The Naga materia medica 
includes a number of unquestionably sound prescri- 
ptions, but it is difficult to say whether they .have 
been reached deductively or empirically. 

19 The Kani (opium) Puja of the Mihirs of 
Assam. — By H. G. Dennehy, Assam. 

The Kani ]puja of the Mikirs is a sacrificial 
ceremony, at which opium is burnt with a view to 
obtaining from the smoke omens as to the pros- 
perity of the coming agricultural year. 

20 The frog marriage in Assam. — By T, C. 
Saikia, Madras. 

This ceremony originated in legends regarding 
Indra, the- God of Heaven; and is celebrated as 
a rite to cause rain to fall. 

21 Paleolithic evolution in India. — L. A. 
Cammiadb, Madras. 

The author brings forward some evidence to show 
that there exists in India a series of paleolithic 
cultures that, broadly speaking, follow the same 
line of evolution 4 S the European palaeolithic cultures: 

; Ohellean, Acheulean, Mousterian, Magdalenian, 
Caspian and Tardenoisian, 
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Anthropological Notes and News. 

22 A comparative study of the huma'n crania 
excavated at Adittanallur. By Dr. Bibajasankar 
Guha, Calcutta. 

A detailed study is made in this paper of the dozen 
more or less well-preserved crania excavated by Mr. 
Rea at the ‘prehistoric’ burial site at Adittanallur in 
the Tinnevelly district in Madras and their comparison 
with the Bayana and Sialkot crania of Northern 
India and the the Veddah crania of Ceylon; 
and some conclusions are drawn regarding the early 
population of India. 
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INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

In Man for December, 1926, Dr. J. H. Hutton 
contributes an article on Naga Gliank Ornaments 
of South Indian Affinities. In this article, the 
author describes certain conch-shell ornaments 
(beads, ear-ornaments, neck ornaments &c) in use 
among the Naga tribes of Assam which have a 
marked resemblance with certain chank-shell objects 
found in. some Iron Age graves of the dolmen 
type at Odugattur in the North A root District 
in South India. He also notes that although the 
Nagas do not now-a-days generally build dolmens 
and the usual Angami grave is a stone-lined or 
wood-lined pit with a cairn super-imposed, yet 
dolmens do occur in the Naga Hills district and 
some Konyak Nagas still use little dolmens to cover 
the_ pots containing the skulls of their dead. He 
further notes that certain polished stone celts from 
Vellore in North Arcot (i.e. from the neighbour- 
hood of Odugattur described in J, A. S. B,, for 
1&79), are identical in type with a type occurring 
in the hills (though not the prevailing type there). 
Again, a type of circular stone platform described 
by Fergusson as occurring in deserted sites in the 
Madras hills in conjunction with abandoned terraces 
i^ identical with the round form of the Angami 
cenotaph known as the haze (which is curiously 
enough similar to a form of grave known by a 
similar name-- Bama, in North Africa). From all 
this the author suggests that it is likely that “the 
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Nagas contain an element which has migrated 
from Southern India across the Bay of Bengal 
and thence drifted north-westwards across Burma,— 
a hypothesis which would, according to one view 
of the origins of the Karens ( vide Man in India^ 
for June, 1924, p. 12 sp.J, associate this element 
in the Naga tribes with the Karens of Burma. 

In the January (1927) number of Man, Mr. 
H. C, Beasley illustrates and describes a crystal 
mask from Tibet representing the goddess Palden 
Lhamo, one of the Eight I’erribles, who is said 
to reappear in Hindu mythology as Kali and in 
Japan as Mitsume. The body of the mask is 
worked from a lump of rock crystal, the features 
being applied in gilt bronze ; she has a third eye 
in her forehead, the teeth are probably human 
whilst the eyes are of ivory. She holds in her left 
hand a string of skulls and a club. She feeds 
on corpses presented to her by the goblins that 
haunt graveyards. Her scanty garment consists 
of a girdle made from the skin of a recently 
flayed man. She is usually seated on a chestnut 
mule, whose girth and crupper are living snakes, 
and who tramples under foot the mangled remains 
of human bodies. She is often shown drinking 
blood from a human skull. 

In the same number of Man, Mr. G. D. 
Walker, I. C. S., illustrates and describes the Garo 
method of manufacturing bark cloth or rather 
blanket. The material is called simphak, the bark 
is amphak, and the tree chiefly used is phakram. 
The making and use of the simphak is confined 
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to the Matehi and Chisak tribes of Garos, inhabit- 
ing the eastern half of the district. 

In the January ( 1927 ) number of the Quarterly 
Journal oj the Mythic Society, Mr. 0. C. Ganguly, 
describes The Oult of Agastyd and the Origin of 
Indian Colonial Art. The writer shows from the 
evidence of ancient Sanskrit works and of icono- 
graphy and inscriptions how the ancient Indian 
sage Agastya, the moving genius of Indian 
colonization and the great preacher of the Shaiva 
religion, built up the culture of '^Greater India" 
which included Cambodja, Siam, Malay Archipelago, 
Borneo, Java, and the Sunda Islands. This 
“Aryanizer of the Dravida Besa” ( Southern India ) 
was thus also “the Great Builder of a Greater 
India beyond the seas" and soon came to be regarded 
as the object of personal worship in which his 
image receives worship not only in India, but even 
outside India. The author adduces reasons to 
maintain that the ‘Shivaguru’ or ‘Bhattara Guru’ 
of Java to whom the highest rank is given in the 
Indo-Javanese heirarchy of gods is none other 
than "the Hindu sage Agastya. The appelation 
‘Shiva guru’, the author maintains, does not apply 
to Shiva himself but is given to Agastya as he 
was the great preacher {‘Guru’) of the Shaiva 
cult. 

The same number of the Journal of the Mythic 
Society, contains two studies in Bird-Myths by 
Mr. S. C. Mitra. 

In the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal for Nov. 1926, Prof, Sten 
Konow describes an Buro'gean Parallet to the 
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Lurga Puja. He adduces reasons to think that 
the Germanic worship of Nerthus, on the one 
hand, and that of the Indian Kali on the other 
are derived from one and the same source which 
must have taken rise in the Indo-European period, 
“The goddess Kali had, no doubt, in the course 
of time, assimilated many local deities, partly of 
non-Aryan origin, but she still retains traces of 
being an Indo-European goddess, who was, to all 
appearances, thought to manifest herself in her 
quality as the life-givipg mother, in Earth, and 
who was worshipped with processions and 
ceremonial baths. She stood for the idea of 
motherhood, for the eternal force which produces 
progeny, trees, plants and crops, the ideal of fertility 
and generation, and she was coupled with a male 
duplicate”. 

In the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Researh 
Society for September, 1926, S. C. Roy contri- 
butes an article on the Marriage Customs of 
the OraonSf and Mr. Satindra Narayan Ray 
contributes two notes one on Nagas and their 
Worship and another on The Saraks of the 
Maywrhhanj State. Prof. K. P. Mitra contributes 
note on Mustard in Magic and Religion. * 

In the Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
B(mhay^ for the year 1926, there are eight articles of 
which five, namely. Exorcism of spirits in India, 
The Bahy ' Language among the Pdrsis, The 
Antiguity of the custom of Satif The Root-idea at 
the Bottom of Nudity spells, and An American 
Tribe and its Buffalo and an Asiatic tribe and 
its Fish are from the pen of Dr. J. J. Modi, Rao 
Bfilheb Dr. T. P. Ghavan narrates a few Eokani 
mm Tales. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Life after Death in Oceania and the 
Malay Archipelago.— % Rosalind Moss, B. Sc. 
(Oxon) ( Oxjord University Press ^ Humphrey 
Milford. 1925 ). PP. 24.7. Price 14 S. 

Students of Ethnology will accord a hearty 
welcome to this careful and valuable regional study 
of the belief in an afterworld and the various 
rites and customs associated with or arising out 
of such a belief. As the talented author says, 
she has not started with any particular theory, 
and with regard to facts, collection rather them 
selection has been her method, She has mostly 
drawn upon first-hand accounts, of which the 
region she has wisely scheted for treatment is 
fortunate in possessing a rich store, through 
the valuable researches of scholars — notably of 
the late Dr. Rivers. As a result of her enquiry, 
Miss Moss finds that the simpler types of funeral 
ritual have been influenced chiefly by psychology 
and topography, developing and attaining a special 
form through historical events or local circumstances, 
mutual borrowings and convergences. They then 
tend to become crystallized by custom and tradition 
and are subsequently modified or elaborated by 
artificial selection (e. g. cupidity of relations or 
priests, or social conditions). The beliefs are 
specially liable to be affected by historical occur- 
rences such as migration or racial admixture 
passing over into eschatological myth, and by 
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culture-contact on the form of stories and legends, 
while ritual is more stable owing to the con- 
servative tendenajes of |;^^(Jition. In .tbe earliest 
stage there is little ponnexion |iet]^een 
belief, as is seen among npmadic bunting tribes 
who think litfle abont the s^^bject, an<i ^ 

vague type of after-world in no way connected 
mth their sim|)le burial forms such as tree-expo^pre 
with little o]: no ceremony. “Wjhen burial;fpr|i|s 
begin to be stereptyppd by tradition, they tend to 
influence beliefs about the locajity, nature, or 
accesibility of the after-]world, because their original 
purpose is forgotten (especially in the case of 
ritual details (J^e to rnigratipn ), and eschatpiogical 
e?:planations are sought. In a later ?tage sgpb 
belief rpactp upon ritup.!, tho|:jgh chiefly as rpg^r^^s 
detail^, unless under the ^pjiberate guidance pf 
prieste and meflicine-men*’. 

i^nthpr n^sdy’ refpains ftoin waking bnJd 
generalizations rpgntfjing the mjgr^ians of 
various peoples s'j^hp way hay^ sucpessiyely uPii- 
tributed tq thp institgtipnP aad ideas pf thp region 
dealt ^4th. She e^ntipnsly auggenfa fl!cw:taip 
n^ajor migrations that might for i|hp 

present distribution pf nnlture in a giepwal way”* 
The bpoh is snpplied with np nrtapstive ?ihfer 
gl*aphy and excellent Index. 
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The Arjrans : A Sttidy of Indd-ltiroj^ilian 
OriginSi— V. Gordbn QUlde\ B. Litt. (Oxon). 
(Lbndon: Kegan Pmlf TreMh, Truhner <& Co. 19^6): 
PP, XIIldr^Ql. Price Id s. S d. net. 

Tills booit forms bife of the Tr^EtiStdfy and 
Antiquity’ section of that excelleiit ‘History of 
Civilizatioti’ Series so* ably edited by Ptbf. Ogden, 
and Sd Suitably end exquisitely brought out by 
the leading firm of Messrs feegau Paul, Trench, 
Truhner & Co. The Series hhS bten rightly claimed 
to be one of the most ambitibtts adyentures in the 
anfiais of bdoit-|iubIishin^, and rightly de^fibed 
as ‘^promising to he the* most imjidrtant cdhtrihdtidn 
so far undertaken towards iSie task of organization 
and systematization of the' social studies”. It is 
a pity that this itiydluible series of books haive 
not yet attracted in India the attentidn it deserves. 

The volume under review presents the reader with 
an illuminating survey of the existing evidence, 
including the results of latest research, regarding the 
Aryan question. It was high time that such an 
up-to-date survey should he published, for we 
have had no exhaustive discussion of the problem 
in the English language for the last quarter of 
a century. 

The recent archaeological discoveries at Mahen- 
jodaro and Harappa in the Indus valley in India 
of an entirely new culture going back to a 
chalcolithic epoch make the publication of Mr. 
Cordon Ohilde’s illuminating study of Indo-European 
origins^ particularly opportune and doubly welcome 
to Indian students. 
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The book consists of nine chapters, headed 
respectively as follows : Ch. t. Language and 
Prehistory ; 11. The First Appearance of the 
Aryans on the stage of History ; III. The 
Aryanization of the Mediterranean ; IV. Primitive 
Aryan Culture reconstructed by Linguistic 
Palaeontology ; V. The Case for an Asiatic Cradle 
of the Aryans ; VI. Did the Aryans Originate 
in Central Europe ? VII. The Theory of a North 
European cradle ; VIII. The Aryans in South 
Russia ; IX. The Role of the Aryans in ' History. 

The existing evidence, archseological and philologi- 
cal, has been marshalled with great care and skill, 
and, as a, result of his analysis, our author comes to 
the conclusion that the first Aryans were of 
Nordic stock, whose physical qualities enabled them 
by the bare fact of superior strength to conquer 
areas from which their bodily type has almost 
completely vanished. Although the Aryans appear 
everywhere as promoters of true progress they 
did not achieve this through the superiority either 
of their physical strength or material culture. 
In fact, ‘*the lasting gift bequeathed by the Aryan 
to the conquered peoples”, says Mr. Gordon Childe, 
“was neither a higher material culture nor a 
superior physique, but — a more excellent 
language and the mentality it generated”. As to 
the extent of the Aryan cradle, our author con- 
cludes, “The great majority of Aryan nations of 
historical times can be shown to be descended from 
the Nordic battle-axe folk of the Stone Age. 
By the aid of pottery and weapons they can be 
traced back with more or less certainty to one 
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of two centres — South . Russia or Scandinavia”. 
The author leaves it to future enquirers to 
determine which of these two regions really has 
the priority. Provisional though the author’s 
conclusions are, they would appear advance our 
knowledge of the subject a step further. 


Our Early Ancestors : An Introductory 
Study of Mesolithic, Neolithic and Copper Age 
Cultures in Europe and Adjacent Regions.— 

M. C. Burhitt, M. A.^F. S. A.^ F. G. S. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1926). PP. XII+2IS. Price 7 s. 
6 d. 

This is a valuable contribution to the studv 
of European pre-history. The cultures of the 
Mesolithic, Neolithic, and Copper (Bneolithic or 
Chaleolithio ) Ages are selected for treatment in 
this book. As a background, a brief picture of 
the Upper Palaeolithic folk of Europe who pre- 
ceded the Mesolithic culture is given in the 
Introductory Chapter, and a short chapter on the 
Btonze Age cultures that followed the Copper 
Age culture is given in the last but^one chapter 
of the book. The last chapter contains an account 
of the Art of the period dealt with in the 
volume. 

The learned author’s earlier and bigger volume 
on Pre-history has rightly taken its place among 
the best works on the subject, and has reached 
a second edition within a short time of its pub- 
lication. The present volume worthily maintains 
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the that the earlier t^olume has earned 

for him. Detsifl’S about the cultures of the 
Mesolithic, Neolithic and earliest Metal Ages 
hitherte remained scattered in various books and 
periodicals, and students have loUg felt the need 
of a book like the present ; and Mr. Burkitt has 
earned their grateful thanks for having supplied 
it. The only desideratum in the book to which 
the critic may point is the absence of any pro- 
visiohat dates foh the various (JiviiHons and 
sUb-div^ieidht 6f human pre-hi^tCVy dealt ^ifh iif 
tie book, irue, such dating ih'tfsf hecdsse,rfl^ he 
mdfe or less ai^proximate and ma;^ have to 
be substantially revised in the light hf future 
research. But still it cannot be denied that such 
approximate dalting as the existing geological or other 
evidence ma!y warrant, is likely to prove helpful 
to the student, and requires to be made in order 
to facilitate further inquiry and research. 


Ritual and Belief in Morocco.— Edward 
Westermcyrch,^ Ph. £>., LL. D. Two volumes (Mac- 
millan 1926), Price 50 s, net. 

This excellent work is the result of laborious 
first-hand research carried on for a total period of 
seten years atnbUg the natives ©f Morocco. The 
author wae eiceptionally well equipped fof his 
work not only by hiS ripe Scholarship and pre- 
vious theoretical work but by hfS mastery of the 
two principal languages of the people of Morocco. 
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The author has utilised his opportunities to the 
full and collected, collated and sj^stenaatised a 
vast wealth of details about ritual and belief in 
Morocco with a care and devotion that must be 
the ambition of all field-workers in anthropology. 
In the Introductory Chapter, the author briefly 
refers to the different groups of Berber- speaking 
and Arab-speaking peoples in Morocco and their 
respective dialects, &c, the various influences from 
pther quarters to which the culture of the Berbers, 
.the bulk of whom belong to the Mediterranean race, 
has beep subject. Thus we see how the religious ideas 
of the people of Morocco have been necessarily 
derived from various sources. As for the difiprence 
between religion and magic, Dr. Westermarek, after 
reviewing the leading theories, sums up his own 
views as follows: “Religion is a belief in and a 
regardful attitude towards a supernatural being, 
on whpm man feels himself dependant, and to 
whose will he makes an appeal in his worship. 
In magic, on the other hand, he utilises super- 
natur^ energy without making any such appeal 
all. In religion he attempts to influence super- 
natural agents by natural means, such • as prayers, 
ofiferings, and so forth ; in magic he attempts to 
influence either natural or supernatural objects or 
p^erson^ by supernatural means, which act meohani- 


Thp autl|pr takes care to add tha): this defini- 
of fseligipn is pot the complete dpifinition and 
pply fq ill abstract, and 

f ^pMgiqn ipppy practices that 


would come within the above definiMon of ni^gic. 
Th e author rightly concludes the chapter with the 
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remark, “After all, sociologists may more profitably 
occupy their time than by continuously quarrelling 
about the meaning of terms.” In the next three 
chapters, Dr. Westermarck gives an exhaustive 
account of haraka ( holiness ), a mysterious wonder- 
working force which is regarded as a blessing 
from God or a “blessed virtue”, somewhat similar 
to the Melanesian mana. The three following 
chapters deal with the Jnun or jinn (a race of 
beings created before man and living underground), 
their nature and doings, and prophylactic measures 
adopted against them and remedies adopted for 
troubles caused by them, and the origin of beliefs 
and practices relating to them. Chapter VII deals 
with Individual spirits^ chapter VIII with The 
Evil Eye, Chapter IX with Curses and oaths^ 
Chapter X with the ‘Ar’ and the 'Ahd’, Chapter 
XI deals with Witch-craft, Homoeopathic Influences 
and Practices, and The Transference of Evil, 
Chapter VII with Vomous Magical Influences and 
Omens, and Dreams, Chapters XIII and XIV with 
Rites and Beliefs connected with the Muhammadan 
Cakndar, Chapter XV with Rites and Beliefs 
connected with certain dates of the solar year, 
Chapter X VI with Rites and Beliefs connected with 
Agriculture, Chapter XVII with Rites practised 
for the purpose of influencing the Weather, Chapter 
XVIII with Beliefs and Customs relating to Animals, 
Chapter XIX with Rites connected with Childbirth 
cmd Early Childhood, Chapters XX and XXI with 
Rites and Beliefs connected with Death. The book 
will long remain the standard work on the popular 
religion 'of Morocco. 
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A History of Assam. — By Sir Edward Gait, 
K. C. S.I., C. L E., I. C. S. (retired). Second Edition 
(Calcutta and Simla : Thacker Spink S Co. 1926). 
PP, XIV ’\-388. Price Rs. 15. 

Students of Indian History and Ethnology will 
cordially welcome the present revised edition of 
this standard work on Assam and its people and 
their History. The present book is practically the 
only authoritative book on the subject and the 
present edition has been brought up to date by 
incorporating the results of latest research. The 
book is divided into eighteen chapters headed as 
follows : I. Prehistoric and Traditional Rules, II. 
From the 7th to the 12th centuries, III, Events 
of 13th to 15th centuries, IV. The Koch Kings, 
V. Rise of the Ahom kingdom, VI. Period of 
Muhammadan Wars, VII . The Climateric of Ahom 
Rule, VIII. The Decay and Fall of the Ahom 
IX. The Ahom system of Government, X. The 
Kacharis, XI. The Jaintia Kings, XII. Manipur, 
XIII. Sylhet, XIV. The Burmese War, XV. 
Consolidation of British Rule, XVI. Summary of 
British Relations with the Hill Tribes, XVII. 
Important Events of Recent Times, XVIII. Growth 
of the Tea Industry. Five appendices and an 
exhaustive index complete the, volume. Assam is 
one of the greatest centres of primitive tribes in 
India, and, as such, a living museum for the study 
of the ethnologist ; and a stu(^ of the history of the 
country and its people should form an indispensable 
preliminary to the study of its ethnology. If the 
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present book is bound to be a valuable aid to 
the student of Indian Ethnology, it is invaluable 
to the student of Indian History in general, and 
indispeniable to the administrator of Assam. 


Lectures on Ethnography.— % Rao Bahadur 
L, K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, B. A., L. I.y F. R. A. 
I. ( University of Galcutta, 19^5). PP. XJF+ZZ+ 
277. With 32 Illustrations. 

The author is well-known to students of Indian Ethno- 
logy by his excellent work bn the Cochin Castes and 
Tribes, A course of Readership Lectures delivered by 
the author, in 1920, in the University of Calcutta have 
been re-artanged and published in this volume in ten 
chapters headed as follows : I. Anthropology, 
Ethnology and BthnogrSjihy, II. Race, III, Racial 
History of Malabar, Cochin and Travancore, IV. ^ 
Caste, V. and VI. iSex and Marriage, VII. Family, 
Einship and Social Organization, VlII. Magic, 
Sorcery and Witchcraft, IX. Evolution of Taste in 
Dress and Ornaments, X. Village Community in 
South India. As an introduction to the -study of 
Anthropology, Indian Students will find the book 
helpful. The two lectures dealing with Southern 
India will be found particularly interesting. 


The History of Spiritualism.— Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, M. If., L. L. D. Two Volumes with 
Illustrations. ( Cassel S Co., Ltd., London-, 1926 ) PP> 
34 ^+ 342 . 

This is an authoritative history of modern 
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spiritualis,m written by a master hai^^. For the 
first time we have here a fall and complete, history 
of the movement ‘written from inside; and with 
intimate personal knowledge of those factory which 
are characteristic of this modern development”. 
The case for spiritualism has been marshalled in 
this volume as it has never been done, before. 
We have here among other things vivid sketches, 
of facfious mediums, accounts of methods of inter- 
communication, of various commissions of enquiry, and 
of the researches of great scientists like Sir William 
Crookes, Alfred Eussel Wallace and Sir Oliver. 
Lodge. This masterly and comprehensive account 
of the successive developments of the world- wide 
movement is full of intense interest from cover to 
cover. 


Natural Man: A Record from Borneo.— % 

Charles Hose, ,Hon. Sc, D, (Cantab)^ with a 
Preface by Prof. Q. Elliot Smith, F. R. S., and 
Illustrations and a Ma'p showing the distribution 
of the Tribes. (Macmillan. 1926). PP. XFJ+FJ'f 
Price 30 s. net. 

Dr. Charles Hose is well-known to all students 
of Ethnology and Sociology as the joint author 
with Prof. McDougall of The Pagan Tribes of 
Borneo. His long residence in Borneo as an 
oflScial of the Sarwak State has given him special 
facilities for studying the various peoples who 
inhabit Borneo and are more or less repre- 
sented in the Sarawak territory. These peoples 
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are divided into six main groups, three of whom, 
the primitive Punans^ Kenyahs and Kleraantans 
are said to be survivals of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Borneo, a blend of Caucasic and Mongoloid 
elements, to whom the term Indonesian is most 
properly applicable ; the other three, the Kayans, 
the Muruts, and the Ibans are said to be the 
descendants of civilised or semi-civilised invaders, 
visitors and settlers from China, Java, Burma, 
and elsewhere. Of the latter the Kayans played 
the part of a dominating and conquering people, 
and imposed their customs upon the aboriginal 
tribes, without blending with them or accepting 
from them any important cultural elements ; and 
the presum ptiola is that they have -to this day 
preserved the cultures which they had a thousand 
years ago, It is the Kay an language which is 
most widely understood in the interior and largely 
used for inter>communication between tribes neither 
of whose vernacular it is. The Muruts are 
remarkable for their system of terraced cultivation 
which involves irrigation with the use of the buffalo. 
The Ibans, popularly known to Europeons as 
Sea-Dayaks, are the latest immigrants to Borneo, 
probably from Sumatra. The modern Malay 
language is said to have evolved out of the Iban 
tongue under Arab influence. In religion, the 
population of Borneo fall into two broad divisions, 
Mahomedan and Pagan. The partially civilised 
people of the coastal regions who have no tribal 
organization and call themselves Malays [Orang 
M(ilo>yu) are Mahomedan, and all other natives 
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of Borneo, with the exception of such imported 
elements as Europeans, Chinese and Indians 
(Klings) are described by European writers as 
“Pagans” and sometimes indiscriminately as ‘Dayaks’. 

There are several peculiarly interesting features 
in the ethnography of • the other groups. Thus, 
to take one instance, quite an interesting 
custom of the Muruts is that the women propose 
marriage to the men ; and one of the most extra- 
ordinary beliefs is that held by the Ibans in the 
Ngarong or Tua, an Unknown Helper who seems 
to be usually, though not always, the spirit of 
some ancestor or dead relative who appears to 
the man in dreams and commonly takes the form 
of some animal, and all individuals of that species 
become objects of especial regard to the fortunate 
Iban who will not kill ■ or eat any such animal, 
and, as far as he can, restrain others from doing so. 
Professor Elliot Smith, in his Preface to this 
book, says that he is convinced that from the 
discussion of this belief will eventually emerge the 
true explanation of totemism, the origin of the 
idea of the soul, the meaning of animal standards, 
heraldic crests and the sanctity of the flag. 
Whether that turns out to be so or not, there 
can be no two opinions about the great value of 
the rich ethnographical material delightfully pre- 
sented in the present volume. 

To the anthropologist, the most interesting of 
these various groups are the short-statured, sub- 
brachycephalic nomadic Punans who build no houses 
but support themselves by hunting with the blow- 
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pipe, by gactteing wild , sago and jungle fruits, 
and by colleGtingi- jungle products and bartering 
them with the- more settled peoples. Though 
hunters^ they possess no dogs and manufacture no 
arms of . precision, or metal tools. What [food is 
obtained in the cha^e by one of them is shared 
by all mei^ibers of the group, and even commodi- 
ties gained, by gift, barter or otherwise, are shared 
in common, A Pun an community has, . as titular 
chief, one of its older members, whose autjbority 
is not formally defined, but depends on his 
reputation and age. He is merely the mputhpieoe 
of the opiuion of the community, and is, further, 
resppnsible for the reading of omens, and has 
charge of such household gods and altars as his 
group carries with it. As their principal god 
(Ball Penyalong or Supreme Being) the wooden 
image of the.. crocodile is carried roupd by a Punan 
group wherever it goes, and to it appeals are made 
in the case of sickness, by the medecine-man. 
Monogamy is the rule, though occasionally polyandry 
DCGurs. Burial and funeral rites are unknown. 
The Punans , are great believers in charms, and 
their; medpcine-mpn are in much request among 
other tribes for the “catching of' souls” and for 
the extraction of pain and disease. Space forbids 
us from going into details about this most inte- 
resting people and the other peoples of Borneo 
of whom the volume before us gives a very 
valuable and full account. ' * 

The get-up of the book leaves nothing to be 
desired. 
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The Purpose of Education : An Examination 
of Educational Problems In the Light of Recent 
Scientific Research.— % St. George Lane Fox Pitt. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1925), Price, 4 . s. net. 

This is the fifth issue of a famous book, — a 
book that has been rightly described as a milestone 
in the progress of human thought. The ‘psycho- 
physical’ treatment of educational problems advocated 
by the author does indeed appear to offer at least 
a clue to their satisfactory solution. Education, 
our author explains, is in essence and purpose an 
individualized process of discovering the universal 
laws that govern the correlation and inter- 
dependence of the multiple psycho-physical phases 
(whether we regard them as environments, states 
of ‘consciousness’, ‘sub-cohsctdusness’, ‘unconsciousness’ 
or of ‘concepts’ ), of finding their proper interpreta- 
tion in the art of living, and giving them synthetic 
expression in the growth of character. We have, 
in this book, a most illuminating discussion of the 
real nature of human personality, the three types 
of ‘psycho-physical complexes’ and the laws of 
complex formation, the laws which regulate their 
interdependence, emergence and co-ordination, the 
nature and function of instinct which is the 
piriraary basis of a ‘complex’ and the great impor- 
tance of the intelligent co-ordination and systematic 
training of instinctive feelings, the nature and 
varieties of Environment— which are really aspects 
of mind, whether individual or collective, due 
•hither to ^thel unconscious mind, or to diffused sub- 
conscious mentality mf * collective observers, i. e, 
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^herd-instinct’, or due to the vivid waking of 
consciousness of individual observers The purpose 
of education is to learn how to become truly 
happy, by being ‘born again in the spirit’ 
and becoming (as the Hindu would say) a ‘dwija’ 

( twice-born ) in the proper sense of that 
much abused term. The lower instincts have to be 
sublimated, not denied; emotions allied to the 
intermediate complexes have to be purified and 
exalted and their energies redirected, so that they 
can find outlet and expression in harmony with 
the growth of the Great Complex. 

We most strongly recommend this book for 
the careful study of all parents, teachers and 
guardians of youth. 


IP'rom Groves of Palm. — By Bella Sidney Wolf. 
(Cambridge'. W. Heffer ds Sons, 1925). PP. 81. 
Price S s. net, India Rs. 2-8 as. 

In this little book Mrs. W. T. Southern (under 
the nom-de-plumB of Bella Sidney Wolf) gives a 
delightful account of some of her impressions 
during a visit to Southern India and Ceylon. She 
is lost in wonder at the infinite patience and 
untiring endeavour of man to raise, in the great 
Temple at Madura as in the Liverpool Cathedral, 
some evidence of his striving to expound the 
riddle of life and to venerate the Creator. She 
finds humour in every phase of Eastern house- 
keeping, and the winds of the East appear to 
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her sensuous and languorous and full of subtle 
desire— and hold her in a magid web that snares 
her soul. 


Primitive Culture in Greece.— % R. J, Rose, 
M, A. (Oxon) (Methuen & Co. London, 1925) PF, 
24^, Price, 7 s. 6 d. net. 

Prof. Eose has rendered valuable service to 
ethnology by digging out, not from prehiitoric 
sites but from recorded accounts of custom and 
belief in ancient Greece, survivals of primitive 
features and vestiges of primitive thought. But to 
form a critical judgment as to whether a certain 
supposed survival of savagery is really such, the 
author rightly insists on strict proof ‘‘either that 
such a custom can resist, at least as a survival, 
the growth of civilization, or else that its descend- 
ants, in the form of increasingly civilized customs, 
are capable of going on into a higher culture; 
or finally, that it has its roots in something 
foundamental in human nature and thus lasting 
unchanged in itself although the expression of it 
and its relation to other elements of culture may 
change”. Judged by this test, the real survivals 
that our author discovers are indeed not many in 
number but albeit of great interest to the ethno- 
logist. Traces of primitive features are pointed 
out in the Greek conceptions of the gods they 
worshipped, the Greek cults of heroes and ghosts, 
their ideas connected with birth, marriage and 

13 
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death, their magic and mythology, their ideas of 
the family, the ‘clan, the state and law, and even 
in ideas connected with arts and crafts and trade. 

The book is expressly written for the general 
reader, but it will be found equally interesting 
and instructive by the student of Ethnology. 


Primitive Culture in Italy. By H. J. Rose, 

N’ -4- (Oxon) {Methuen. London^ 19^$) RP. 253. 
Price 7 s. 6 d. net, 

5?l^is js ^ compauiott volume to the author’s 
fpyryier work Prixnitive Culture in, Greece^ and 
equally interesting eud instructive. In discussing 
anA determining to what e;stcnt characteristic 
features, of savage life and thought survived in the 
ancient civili^aMP^ ^ Italy, the accomplished 
a^uthpr has followed the saine critical ncethod of 
treafnient that was adopted in the companion 
volume relating to aucient Greece^ And the result 
Is n very valuable contribution to our study of 
pimitiYC culture, It is interesting to note that 
althcugh in the primitive culture of both ancient 
Jtaly and ancient Greece^ the inost characteristic 
except of mg,ha is to be traced every department, 
whcrc>a3 tfcm^e is no, clasis^ical Gwk word which 
pom^ anywhere near it in meaning^, X^tiu possesses 

a word which approaches lairly near to 

in meaning, Ip the coneJudmg chapter the learn- 
ed author briefty discuss^ the reasons: how inspito of 
the fact that among the people not, a few tracee of 
savage , optpui atud savage .mentahty contmued to 
Unger down into historipl times, and this somewhat 
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backward folk became the seGOad centre of eitili- 
zation for all Europe. These reasons are said to 
be mainly three in number-firstly, that while 
retaining some of the follies and stupidities of the 
savage, the Italians appear to have kept not a 
little of his virtues, such as real devotion to the 
best interests of the community ; and secondly, 
that they were able to overcome the ancient 
prejudice against any thing foreign and to 
assimilate whatever was useful in the new, — besides 
retaining what was good in the old ways; and 
thirdly, they possessed that rare gift, an instinct 
for law and order. 


The History of the Fabian Society.— ^ 2 / Edward 
E.. Pease (Fabian Society; and George Allen and 
Unwin. 1925). Price 6 s. net. 

In this the second edition of Pease’s interesting 
History of the Fabian Society, the narrative has 
been brought down to the end of the year 1924 
which saw a Labour Government formed in great 
Britain for the first time and coming to an end 
after* nine months of office. The book traces the 
origin and developmont of the socialist movement 
in England and' throws considerable light on the 
polMcal ideas and work of prominent Socialists such 
as Mr. and Mrs. Sidney webb, Lord OliviOr, 
Bernard Shaw, Graham Wallas and H. G. Wells. 
The book wiM intee^* the general reader as well 
students of Social hiatoi^. 
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Antiquity : — A Quarterly Review of Archaeology 
Edited by 0. G. 8. Crawford t F. S, A. {John 
Bellows^ Gloucester ) Vol i., no.l, March 1927, 
Price 6s. 6d. — Annual subscription 20s. 

We heartily welcome this, new Quarterly of 
which the first number gives promise of a brilliant 
and most useful future. The special attention paid 
in the Journal to pr«-historic antiquities will make it 
specially interesting to students of Anthropology. 
Besides Editorial notes, information of forthcoming 
excavations, other Notes and News, and reviews 
of current archaeological literature, the present 
number contains eight leading articles of considerable 
interest. These are — LyonessCj an account by the 
Editor himself of prehistoric stone-hedges on a sub- 
merged region between the Scilly Islands and Cornwall 
and folk legends connected with them and with 
similar other boulder-hedges in Cornwall and elsewhere 
in England; The Roman Frontier in Britain^ by 
R. Gr. Collingwood, E, S. A., Orientation, by Vice- 
Admiral Boyle-Somerville, C. M. G., F. S. A.; 
Stonehenge as an Astronomical Instrument, by A. 
P. Trotter; Some , Prehistoric Ways, by R. C. C. 
Clay, F. S. A.; Maori Hill-Forts, by Raymond 
Firth, M. A.; The Danube Thoroughfare and the 
Beginnings of Civilization in Europe^ by V. Gordon 
Childe, B. Litt; Prehistoric Timber Circles, by Mrs. 
M. E. Cunnington. The excellent get-up of the 
Journal does credit to the publisher, 

First Report {1920-1927) oJ the Servants of the 
People Society^ Lahore, (Published by Lala Achint 
Ram, 12 Court House Street Lahore.) This is a 
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record of silent but most useful and substantial 
work that is being carried on by the Society under the 
inspiring guidance of its Founder-Director, Lala 
Lajpat Rai. The objects with which the Society 
was started were to make provision for those 
interested in the study of Politics, Economics and 
other Social Sciences, and to create an interest 
for such studies amongst young men in general; and 
secondly to start an order of life-membership for 
those willing to devote their whole life for the 
Political, Social, Educational and Economic uplift 
of the country. Most earnest efforts have been made 
to achieve these objects in the following different 
ways: — (a) By arranging popular public lectures; 
(b) by arranging classes in politics and economics 
for students, in which instruction was imparted by 
several competent up-to-date scholars holding Indian 
and English degrees; (c) by doing intensive work for 
the' uplift of the depressed classes; (d) by train- 
ing youngmen in co-operative effort; (e) disseminating 
sound ideas on all sorts of social and political 
subjects and on current topics by means of two 
well-conducted journals, one of which The People 
is in English and another in Urdu; (f) by conducting 
educational institutions and working as lecturers and 
teachers; (g) by maintaining a Library and Reading- 
Room at headquarters at Lahore where the illust- 
rious President Founder of the Society has made 
over his ^ own residential bunglow with attached 
lawns and his own private library containing hund- 
reds of volumes to the institution. But with the 
expansion of the work of the society the lack of 
sufficient accommodation is being keenly felt, and 
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a building-fand has been started to which about 
Bs 1,000 has already come and about Bs 50,000 
more is still needed. Important and most useful as 
every item of the Society’s programme of work 
undoubtedly is, the work among the depressed 
classes is what will probably appeal most to 
ethnologists. The editor of this journal who 
recently visited the Punjab for his ethnographical 
work can bear personal testimony to the great 
social welfare work that is being done among the 
Chukras or {BaLmiks) in the interior of the 
Punjab by Lala Mohan Lai and his enthusiastic 
band of assistants. It was a revelation .to the 
Editor how much can be done towards the social 
uplift of the depressed classes by sympathy and self- 
less devotion. If the generality of our patriots in 
other parts of India had, instead of expressing 
what in most cases turns out to be mere lip-sympathy 
with the oppressed and depressed classes of India, 
applied themselves in right earnest to such genuine 
social welfare work as this small band of unpreien^ 
tious workers have been silently doing in the 
Punjab one of the heaviest drags that retards^ 
India’s progress would have been removed before 
long. Space forbids us from speaking more on the 
noble works— conomic, educational and i industrial— * 
of the. Society in this direction. The report^ 
published in The People, of the anniversamyr ©f the’ 
Society celebrated, at Lahore on the 25thv 26th 
and, 27th of March last, shows what a great 
change in the attitude of the Hindu public of the 
Punjab towards the once despised? untouchables, hias 
been effected by the devoted labours of Ihe 
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Society. We are told, “JBvery body who saw with 
his own eyes thousands oiBalmiks who had come 
from various districts of the province, from 
Rawalpindi to Ambala, singing songs through all the 
important bazars inhabited by orthodox Hindus, was 
feeling the regenerating spirit of the new times. 
A number of high-caste Hindus joined the pro- 
cession. Cloth merchants, confectioners and hawkers 
welcomed their Balmik brethern. They threw 
open their cfiahils to the Balmihs as a recognition of 
their right to use public wells. This reception 
on the part of the high caste Hindus becomes 
more creditable when we know that the Balmihs 
are considered by the Hindu Community to be on 
lowest rung of the ladder even amongst the un- 
touchables.” An inter-community dinner given by 
the Society on this occasion was attended by 
Hindu, Mohammedan and Sikh gentlemen. 

One suggestion which an anthropologist would 
like to make to all social workers among the 
aboriginals and depressed classes is that their work 
should be gui'ded by an intimate knowledge of the 
psychology and culture-history of the communities 
among whom they work and that they should not 
seek to violently eradicate all customs, habits and 
beliefs that may appear objectionable to the 
civilized standards of the reformer. Such customs, 
habits and beliefs are the necessary outcome of 
social systems that have taken ages to grow up 
under special environmental conditions and culture 
influences, and it is by gradual reformation and the 
gradual introduction of higher ideals and not by 
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a sudden and complete revolution that these 
communities can be reformed. Fortunately, the Society 
appears to realise the wisdom of such a procedure. 
We heartily wish the Society God-speed in their 
noble work. 
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I. EVOLUTION OF PAL.SOLITHIC ART 
IN INDIA. 

By L. a. Cammiade, Bar- at- Law. 

" Sometime Collector of Kurwol, (Madras). 

The existence in India of hand axes or cleavers 
of Chelles type has been known for over sixty 
years. Up to date only one other palaeolithic 
type is known to occur in India, the Tardenoisean, 
characterized by tiny lunates and other gjeometri- 
cally shaped pigmy or microlithic tools. 

I now propose to show very briefly that 
between these very early and very late types there 
are to be found in India a number of other types 
representing a series of Indian cultures j secondly, 
that these cultures follow a line of development 
closely akin to the cultural development found to 
have existed in western Europe. 

In Europe the Chellean type wiih thick un- 
worked butt gradually passed into the thin 
symmetrically shaped and well chipped St. Acheul 
type. The Acheulean, in its turn, changed until, 
in the period characterized by the finds at Le 
^ioustier, the solid hmi axe is replaced by 
implements made from chips and flakes. 

In India the same course of development may 

be observed, 
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To show the transition in India from the 
Chellean to the Acheulean, I begin with two 
very crude implements found buried in the ancient 
gravels of a tributary of the Gundlakama at a 
time when it flowed at a much higher level than 
at present. 

Next, we have implements worked into better 
shape but still retaining the thick butt. 

The thick butt was gradually encroached upon 
until the Acheulean type is reached with a cutting 
edge running all round. The implement is now 
thinner, more symmetrical and very neatly 
finished. 

From the evolutionary point of view the most 
important point to note in Indian implements of 
Acheulean type is the use of naturally flat-faced 
stones in lieu of rolled pebbles. The flat surface 
is reserved for the under side and that side is 
worked as little as possible, The same charac- 
teristic is to be found in Europe in late Acheulean 
tools. 

The advantage of a flat under-side to an 
implement having come to be recognized, the next 
step was to find means to manufacture the desired 
flat surfaces. A genius, Asiatic or African, 
discovered how at one heavy blow a large chunk 
of stone could be detached possessing a broad, 
fiat surface. This ^discovery had far-reaching 
effects : it revolutionized implement making. The 
core type of implement now become practically 
obsolete and its place was taken by flake iraplo- 
ments. . . 
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Mousterian flake implements have several 
peculiarities. One surface of a core was first 
chipped to the shape of the required tool and 
then the tool was removed from its core by a 
single blow. A tool was thus obtained with ready 
made point and cutting edges. No secondary 
chipping of the flake was usually necessary. 

Another characteristic of the Mousterian type 
of implement is the tendency to parallal flaking. 
In Chellean and Acheullean types the flaking 
converges to a central point. In the Mousterian 
type the shape was, as far as possible, produced 
by a series of parallel blows, all delivered at the 
butt end of the implement. To do this success- 
fully, the butt end had to be flat and it had to 
be more or less at right angles to the surface of 
the implement. Even the blow which detached 
the tool from its matrix was delivered on the 
same flat striking surface or platform at the butt 
end of the implement ' and was in the same 
direction as the other blows. The butt end of a 
Mousterian implement almost always exhibits on 
its underside a well developed bulb ' of percussion. 

All these Mousterian characteristics are to be 
found in our Indian implements. 

The Mousterian type of culture began in India, 
in Europe, with a simple large flake known 
as the Le Vallois flake. It probably served as 
an all-round tool very much like the hand axe 
or cleavei; had done. 

In time, special tools were evolved from the 
Le Valois flake. They are the same in India as 
in Europe, The chief tools thus evolved were, — 
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(1) the Mousterian point, 

(2) an assortment of side and end scrapers, 

(3) Ribbon ftakes. 

Oter and above these resemblances between 
European and Indian implements of the flake class, 
there is the surprising fact that in India, as in 
Europe, these flake implements are found in asso- 
ciation with small-sized angle gravers and with 
microliths. LThe associated microliths of India differ 
from the associated microliths of European Mous- 
terian stations in one particular which may be 
important. European microliths are mostly made 
of flint, like the larger tools. In India the larger 
tools are made of quartzite while the associated 
microliths are of agate or other stone of glassy 
fractures ]. 

Mere resemblance between European Mousterian 
implements and the Indian implements now shown 
is not enough to prove that these Indian imple- 
ments are of Mousterian age. The best evidence 
of age would be furnished by fossil animal bones 
associated with the implements. I have not as 
yet been able to secure any good evidence of 
this kind in any of the seven or eight stations 
of Mousterian facies that I found in the Kurnool 
and Godavari districts of Southern India. A few 
fragments of fossil bone were picked up in pro- 
ximity of the implements giving hope of better 
finds. But the association was not indfeputable 
and the bones too fragmentary to be of Use for 
dating the stations. 

Unexpected evidence of another kind relating 
to the age of the implements was, however, obtained 
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on the plateau of the Nala Mala mountains of 
Kurnool. On this plateau, implements were found 
in ashy earth sandwiched between a layer of 
forest humus and a bed of lateritic gravel I’he 
ashy character of the soil and the way the imple- 
ments lay close together showed that the station 
site had been undisturbed fronc the time when it 
had been abandoned. The fact that the implements 
rested on the laterite showed that there had been 
no forest soil and therefore also no forest on the 
Nala Mala plateau at the time the station site 
was occupied. The plateau must then ha?e been 
an open lateritic heath of the kind that are to 
be found on top of all the . higher mountains of 
southern India and the climate of the Nala Mala 
plateau must have been very different then from 
now. 

The antiquity of the implements is also 
evidenced by the extent to which the laterite has 
^ stained and even disintegrated the quartzite of the 
implements. 

Subsequent to the Mousterian type of culture 
just dealt with, there seems to have existed in 
India a culture akin to what is known as the 
Capsian culture of North Africa, Spain and Syria. 
This Capsian culture was contemporaneous with 
European Aurignacean and Solutrian cultures and 
had a close affinity to the former. It was 
characterized t)y flake knives shaped somewhat 
like peU'-knif© hlades (chatel-Perron blades), and 
by acutely pointed tools {Gravette points). 

Tftny are representatlire of several stations that 
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occur ill various parts of Kurnool^ notably on 
river terraces at either end of the Nandi-kanama 
pass. 

These implements have a tendency to dwindle 
in size until they are indistinguishable from 
Tardenoisean microliths. This tendency towards 
diminutiveness in Indian implements is remarkable 
because just the same tendency has been observed 
in the Capsian stations of Asia, Africa and 
Europe. 

Between the Aurignacean and Tardenoisean 
cultures there occurred in Europe a cave culture 
characterized by pointings and carvings of high 
merit and by bone tools and harpoons of a cer- 
tain type. No cave paintings of Magdalenian 
character have as yet been reported from India. 
It is, however, well known that Bruce Foote in 
1884 found bone implements in one of the Kurnool 
bone eaves and that he identified them as 
Magdalenian in type. The accuracy of Bruce 
Foote’s identification is enhanced by the occurence 
in and around the Kurnool cave area of an 
abundance of implements of Capsian and Tarden- 
oisean type. 

In addition to the various cultures just referred 
to, there seems to have existed in India a culture 
akin to the Campignan which came into Europe 
just before the commencement of the neolithic 
period. I have not as yet been able to work up 
the evidence on this last phase of palaeolithic evolution 
in India but hope to be able to deal with it in a 
future paper. I have purposely confined myself to 
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implements to be found in the Kurnool district. 
If one single district can furnish evidence of 
so many phases of palaeolithic culture, surely 
there must lie scattered through the length and 
breadth of this great country a superabundance 
of material for unravelling the history of the first 
men who peopled India. From all I can see, 
India was far more densely populated in palaeoli- 
thic times than Europe ; and. it Ojffers far better 
opportunities for research work than most other 
places of Asia or Africa 

The facts I have sketched regarding palaeolithic 
evolution in India need to be largely reinforced 
by the work of others. I appeal to readers of 
this journal to further this work as much and 
as quickly as possible. The available evidence is 
great but it is being daily and rapidly destroyed. 



H. THE SPRING-FESTIVAL OF INDIA. 

By Nirm&l Kumar Basu, m. a. 

L The different elements of the Spring -festival. 
The Spring-festival is one of the chief festivals 
of Bengal. In former times its celebration took 
place with much pomp, but it seems to have 
become less popular within recent times ; its place 
being largely taken by the autumnal worship of 
the goddess Durga. Even now, however’, it enjoys 
a certain amount of popularity in Bengal. It is 
celebrated in the following manner in this 
province. (1) ^ 

On the 14th light-half of the month of 
Phalgun, a human effigy, ^ made of straw and 
strips of bamboo, is erected in a clearance near a 
temple of Krishna or in the courtyard of a house, 
if there be any domestic sanctury. A small 
model of a hut is also erected at the foot of the 
effigy. In the evening, a Brahman priest performs 
a Vedic fire-sacrifice {homa) in the sanctuary or 
the temple and afterwards carries the image of 
Krishna to the place where the effigy stands. The 
idol is placed within the hut at its foot and the 
Brahman goes through the rites of worship and 
consecration of food to the deity, Then he fetches 
some fire from the previous homa and lights the 
effigy. While it is burning, the idol is carried 
seven times in procession round the bonfire, 

^ The number within the bracket denotes the number of the 
report in the appendix in which the evidence for the statement 
can be found. 

^ But see Northern and Eastern Bengal (6, 7, 8,) where it is 
usual to burn a sheep’s effigy. There is however a local excep- 
tion in the case of certain parts of Bikrampur (8). 
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Eariy next morningy the- idol is placed upon a 
swing; in the shrine* and the.* Brahman rocks it 
ceremonially for a, number of times: The people 
who are present, sprinkle coloured r powder on the 
idol during the ceremony. The powder is theuM 
picked up from the ground by the priest and applied- 
to the forehead of those present there. The whole of 
the 15th day of the light-half of the month is spent in, 
festivity,, the chief spprt consisting in sprinkling., 
colonred powder and syringing coloured water 
on, one, another.. Those with whom a person stands 
on a chaffing relationship^ like an elder brother’s 
wife, or one’s wife’s sister, are parfciculary chosen 
for playing Holi, as the sport is called. In some 
places in Western Bengal, obseene songs are sung 
during the Holi. 

The act of swinging the idol of Krishna is 
performed with great ceremony some time during 
the day, the rites being almost the same as on 
the previous occasion. In certain villages, e. g. in 
Majilpur in the district of 24 Pergannahs (Bengal), 
the idol is carried in procession through the streets 
before being committed to the swing. A similar 
procession is also current in Eastern Bengal, (11). 

In the northern districts of Western Bengal 
like Murshidabad, and also in Northern Bengal 
proper, e- g. in the district of Rangpur, there is 
anoth(3r element connected with the Holi. It is 
also current in Eastern Bengal {7, 8, 9,) where 
the celebration takes place in the following manner. 
About three or four days after the Swing -festival 
of Krishna, a man is crowned the ‘King of Holi’ 
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in a ridiculous fashion and goes thus riding in state 
through the whole village. Sometimes he collects 
a 'tax’ from the shopkeepers, the money being 
spent in feasting. During the procession, the 
retainers of the king sprinkle mud or muddy 
water on the passers-by. 

In Orissa, the Spring-festival is celebrated in 
nearly the same way as in Bengal, but there 
are some important points of difference (12). Bor 
instance, the human effigy of Western Bengal is 
replaced by a live sheep which is consumed in 
the flames (14). In certain places, the custom is 
not so cruel and the sheep escapes after being 
lightly touched by the flames (12b). In other 
places, again, an effigy is put in its place (13). 
The burning of the sheep’s effigy is also found 
outside Orissa in the province of Eastern Bengal. 

In Orissa, the rite of swinging the idol of 
Krishna is observed in the same way as in 
Western Bengal, but the first swinging of the 
early morning is not performed there (12, 13). 
Moreover, the idols are carried in great procession, 
at least through the town of Puri, for a number 
of succesive evenings prior to the Swflng-festival. 
ihe procession is also held in other parts of 
Orissa (15). We have already seen that there is 
a similar procession in Bengal, but in that case 
it is held only on the day of the Swing-festival, 

The ride of the 'King of Holi’, which is 
celebrated in certaih parts of Bengal is not 
observed in Orissa. 

In Bihar, the chief celebration centres round 
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the bonfire, which is burnt on the 15th of the light- 
half of the month instead of the 14th as in Bengal. 
A great deal of sexual licence is permitted during the 
HSli, an element which is present in an attenuated 
form in Bengal. In contrast to Bengal, there is 
also found in Bihar, the practice of throwing 
ears of wheat, green plants of gram and certain 
cooked food into the fire. A part of this is 
taken out and eaten as consecrated (17). 

The Swing-festival of Krishna is not celebrat- 
ed in Bihar ; but in the United Provinces, idols 
of Ram and Sita are occasionally swung in cere- 
mony (19). The ride of the King of Holi is 
only present in the district of Hazaribagh. The 
Holi is celebrated in nearly the same way over 
the whole of the country covered by the United 
Provinces, the Panjab, Rajputana and the Bombay 
Presidency. 

The inhabitants of Gujrat (22) perform the 
Holi with a human effigy, with which they also 
burn a phallic image. It is reported that the 
Swing-festival of Krishna was formerly held there, 
but it has now fallen out of vogue. The ride of 
the King of Holi also occurs there. This observ- 
ance extends from Gujrat to Central India (22,23) 
and the western part of the Central Provinces. ® 

In the province of Madras, the Spring-festival 
has a rather restricted distribution. The Holi 
(known here as Kamadahanam, ^ Kamapandiya, 
Karainlpandigi etc.) is observed in the Tamil 

^ Ronssellett : 361 — 5. 

^ Ayyar : 6. T'ne images of a man and a ■woman are "burnt. 
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country, but not in i'M-alabar, Cochin 'and 
Travancore. ® ilt as ?ceJ©brat6d in the district <!>f 
Granjaoi, wMbh however jonlturally forms . part 
of Orissa, rather than *of Madras. It is not cele- 
brated in the more -southern districts Kistna, 
Godavary and Ountur (24), but is observed by a 
single caste, the Banoili, in * the northern district 
of Vkagapatam (25). In 'the Tamil Country, the 
Swing-festival of Krishna is not celebrated a^long 
with the Holi, but takes place a month later in 
the full-moon of Chaitra. ® The ride of the 
King of Holi is apparently absent * throughout this 
area. 

From ’a comparison of the celebration in 
different parts-of India, it is found that the Spting- 
festival of Bengal reduces itself into three groups 
of rites, having different zones of distribution in 
India. The bonfire ceremony, which is identical with 
the Holi, is present all over India ; whereas the 
Swing-festival of Krishna has a more localised 
distribution, being present in the eastern part of 
India, some parts of the United Provinces and 
the Tamil country. The ride of the King of 
Holi is similarly confined to a narrow strip of 
land extending over Gujrat, Central India and the 
Central Provinces and far away east in Hazaribagh 
and a few districts in Northern and Eastern Ben- 
gal. The Spring festival can therefore be 
considered as a composite formation, consisting of 
three parts, whose zones of -distribution >overlnp 

® Reported ly Prof. 

® Ross : 20. 
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in i Bengal, while in the UnitM Pfovkoes and 
M»ad#as^only two of them meet, and in the rest 
there is present only one (Bihar, RajputSna, the 
Panjab and Bombay). 

II. Their Relative Antiquity. 

The question as to which of these three groups 
is comparatively older can be settled in two 
diiferent ways ; viz. from direct references to them 
in historical records, and from the indirect evidence 
afforded by their distribution and the amount 
of their differentiation. 

The earliest reference to the Holi in Sanskrit 
literature occurs in the Savarabhasya of Jaimini’s 
PurvamimSmsa, a work which was possibly com- 
posed about the middle of the 4th cent. A. D, 
The next important reference occurs in Alberuni’s 
India ( circa 1000 A. D. ), in which the Holi is 
said to be observed in the month of Phalgun, 
while the swing-festival of Krishna was held in 
Chaitra — a fact which incidentally confirms their 
originally separate character. It is a significant 
fact that the Bhagabat Purana, which was com- 
posed piior to . the 7th cent. A. D., does not 
jcontak any reference to the Swing-festival 
associated with the Holi, although it is mainly 

^ Dr. Ganganath Jha places SaVara in the middle of the 1st. 
cdntury B. 0. on the evidence of a curtent tradition that King 
Vi&ramaditya was the son qf Savaraswamin by a Kshattriya 
wife ( S. N. Dasgupta : A History of Indiom Fhilosojphy, 
Oainbridge, 1922), and Ohandragupta II about 375 A. D., 
both of whom were known as Vikramaditya. So that in 
any case, the date of Savaraswamin does not go beyond the 4th 
century A.D,, if we are to rely upon the tradition quoted above. 
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concerned with the story of the god Krishna ; 
the inference being that the festival, as now fonnd, 
had not come into existence at the time of its 
composition. 

The ride of the King of Holi which has been 
recognised as the third constituent of the Spring- 
festival, has not been dicovered in any Sanskrit 
work examined so far ; but it finds an important 
place in the accounts of travellers who visited 
India from time to time. Thus, Roussel! ett reports 
it from Central India * while the translator of 
the Seir Mutaksharin who lived about the end of 
the 18 th Century gives a description of the ceremony 
as he saw it in his time. •’ The dated references 
to the different components of the Spring-festival 
are thus very meagre and unsuited for any 
chronological determination. We shall therefore 
have to depend upon other evidence for their 
relative age. 

All over India, a large number of minor 
elements of strictly local distribution have been 
added to the three festivals from time to time ; 
and the amount of this accretion may serve as 
a rough guide to their antiquity.. In Rajputana, 
mimic tournaments are held during the Holi, in 
which horsemen pelt each other with pellets filled 
with coloured powder, A special dance is held 
in the Konkan, and the men and women utter a 
peculiar sound with their mouth by striking it 
with the back of their hand, this being known 

Roussellett : 182 — 4. 

® Seir Mutaksherin III : IIS 

Tod ; T, 659-601. 
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as Bombne. In Saharanpur, in the United 
Provinces, a contest in composing poems takes 
place between local poets in a gymnasium. jn 
the Panjab, wrestling tournaments are, held in 
some places, while in others, women paint the 
sign of swastika on the doors c>f houses to mark 
the occasion of the Holi. In Gujrat, virgins 
make an image of Gouri with ashes of the bonfire 
for worship (22), while in Orissa, married girls , 
sweep away the ashes on the following day and 
mark the spot with various drawings with an 
emulsion of powdered sun-dried rice in water (13). 
In the district of Patna in Bihar, the boys of 
a village throw lighted torches across their own 
boundary to neighbouring villages, this being 
considered lucky for their own village and unlucky 
for the rest, Thus, the secondary elements ^ 

which have gathered round the Holi are numerous 
and of a widely varying character. Such a 
development can take place only when a festival 
has been observed through a considerable length 
of time, and in widely separated places, which 
have fallen out of touch with each other. 

It is however difficult to estimate the amount 
of secondary elaboration in the Swing-festival of 
Krishna on account of the paucity of data, But 
it seems' that unlike the HsH, the accretion round 
the Swing-festival has been so small as to have 

” UnderhiU : 45-7.~ ™ 

I. A. January 1910 : 32. 

T. Ci of N, W. Provinces and Oudh : 137-8. 

1* I. it 1909 : 127. 

1 ® Grierson : 402, . 
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escaped the notice of most- observers. Primary, 
differentiation has > however- progressed , further in 
the case of the Holi than in that - of the Swingr 
festival, proving the former to, be comparatively 
older. Thus, in the neighbouring provinces of 
Bengal and Orissa, the Holi differs in many im- 
portant respects ; for example, there is only a : 
bonfire in some part of Bengal (2) and in others : 
a human or a sheep’s effigy is put into the flames. 
On the other hand, in Orissa, a - sheep or. its. 
eff gy is burnt in the Holi. In the Swing-festivals 
of these two provinces, the difference is -never so 
great as this. The rites are essentially identical, 
the chief point of difference lying in the absence 
of the preliminary swinging in Orissa. Another- 
point occurs in the shape of the platform on 
which the swing is > set up^ In Orissa it is a; 
simple platform of moderate height, while in 
Eastern Bengal, it consists of three, cubical- plat- 
forms placed one above another,;^ the one at the 
top being smallest in size. These variations are 
not of fundamentel importance and- are therefore 
of lesser significance, than the great differnc^. which; 
lies - in the Kolis • of. Bengal and Orissa* * It . can 
be inferred from this that the Holi ? has; been , 
celebrated* for a longer time than the Swings 
festival of Krishna tovallow thn development of: 
the observed amount of primary ^ and r secondary 
differentiation. 

The ride of the King of Soli has no specific 
elements of intemprovmcial^dis.trihntioni-. Its, observ-. 
ance is chiefly left to local taste. But • the; Iteiited 
area over which it is found seems to indiei^te^ an 
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introduction which is more recent than that of 
the Swing-festival and considerably more so than 
that of the Holi. 

III. The Holi festival. 

We have now analysed the Spring-festival into 
its component parts and arranged them in order 
of their age ; we shall now proceed to study 
fhem one by one. 

It has been found that the Holi festival con* 
sists of the following elements in Bengal : — 

1. The peformance of a Vedic fire-sacrifice by 
a Brahman. 

2. Worship of Krishna is connection with the 
bonfire. 

3. Burning a human or animal effigy in the 
. bonfire. 

4. Sexual licence in an attenuated form. 

Among these the third element seen|s to be the 
survival of an ancient custom of human sacrifice, 
on account of the curious fact that the bonfire 
is considered all over India as the representation 
of the burning of some being of human shape. 
Thus, although no effigy is burnt in Bihar, the United 
Provinces a-nd the Central Provinces, Rajputana, 
the Panjab and the Bombay Presidency, it is 
regarded as the commemoration of the defeat of 
a certain demon in the hands of Krishna or the 
burning of Kama, the god of love by the wrath 
of Siva. In Jaipur, the central pole of the bonfire 
is believed to represent Prahlad, while the rest 
of the combustibles is his aunt the demoness Holi. 
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( 21 ). In Mathura, a man is compelled to jump 
through the flames; a practice which may be 
considered as a substitute for an actual human 
sacrifice by burning. In Gorakhpur, a monkey 
is killed and impaled on the village boundary oh 
the occasion, which is probably another from of 
substitution. Another custom of a doubtful signi- 
ficance is that of besmearing one’s body with a 
paste of flowers and perfumes and consigning the 
scrapings of the body to the fire, in addition 
to which is thrown a piece of thread which is the 
exact height of the man. This curious practice 
found in some parts of the United Provinces. 
In Indore, the Banias erect a nude human idol 
of brick and mortar and break it during the Holi, 
while they worship the god of fertility ' called 
Nathuram at the same time. In Bihar the 
bonfire is the representation of the burning of 
the demoness Holi or Dundha (17). Indeed the 
ashes are not used for any ceremonial purpose as 
is Ganjam or Gujrat for they are the remains of 
a funeral pyre and hence unclean (16), In Bengal 
the effigy, whether that of a man or that of a 
sheep, is supposed to be tjie image of a demon 
who was killed by Krishna. (6) In Madras 20 
and in the Central Provinces (23), the bonfire 
represents the burning of the god Kama, who 
was consumed by the wrath of Siva ; in certain 

j Growse : 64 ff. 

” Orooke : P. R. 11 i 322. 

^ Ojjian : 249. 

Russell : II, 126 also Gupte i 8S 

Ross ; 20 and Ayyar ; 5. 
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places images of Kama and his consort Rati are 
actually committed to the flames. We thus find 
that the bonfire is everywhere the commemoration 
of the burning of a being of human form, whether 
he be a god or a demon, who may be represent- 
ed in the shape of a man or an animal. 

The fourth element, namely sexual licence, 
does not take any specific form which is present 
all over India. In Bengal, a number of indecent 
songs may be sung, or one might touch the 
person of one’s elder brother’s wife in order to 
play Holi with her and so on. In Bihar how- 
ever, the common people go about the streets 
singing a hind of song called ‘kabir’, in which the 
sexual act is described with obscene gestures. It 
is moreover unsafe for women to go alone in the 
streets during the Holi. It is reported that in 
some parts of the United Provinees, they make 
idols with strings attached ‘to the penis, which 
are worked to represent the act of erection when 
its bearers happen to meet a woman in the street. 
Oman refers to a similar custom in Lahore. 21 
In Gwalior, the image which is broken during the 
Holi, is made naked having an erected penis, 
several feet long. 22 Benares men used to go 
about the streets with idols which were apparently 
in a state of copulation ( 28 ). 23 

The source of the sexual licence thus associated 
^ ^ Oman : 249. 

^ 2 The late Mr. Gupta told me so in the course of a conversation. 

® ® That the use of such toys was common in India as early as 

the 3rd cent. A. D. is proved by numerous references to it in 

Vatsayan’s treatise on cerotis. see Pal : 201, 209, 436 also 440. 
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with the Holi may be some such phallic cult as 
the worship of Nathuram. Or it may be the 
residuum of sexual licence originally belonging to 
the Holi. There are reasons to believe that the 
second view is correct and the fact that the 
licence was there from the begining rendered the 
fusion with other phallic cults possible in Western 
India. A third possible source of licence may 
also be referred to in this connection. It will be 
shown later on that the festival of Madana, the 
god of Love was at one time very popular in 
Northern and Western India ; andit was fused 
with the Holi in the course of the last three or 
four hundred years. The worship of Madana had 
to be performed with obscene speech along with 
a number of other rites. ^4= These phallic cults, 
which were of local or interprovincial distribution, 
perhaps intensified the licence originally connected 
with the Holi. 

Beside the four elements of the Holi noted 
above, there is current in Midnapore in Bengal, 
a belief to the effect that as the burning pile of 
the bonfire tumbles down on one side, it indicates 
the direction in which crops would grow most 
plentifully in the coming season. The same belief 
is also present in a slightly modified from in 
Puri in Orissa, where the blowing fiames represent 
the same thing. The association of the Holi with 
agriculture is even more patent in the district of 
Ganjam, where the ashes from the bonfire are' 
supposed to have the power of rendering the 

S4 
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fields doubly fertile. The Ghamars of the United 
Provinces preserve some charred wood in their 
granary, ^5 possibly with the hope that it would 
keep the granary full of corn. 

Magical potency is ascribed to the ashes in a 
different way in the districts of Kajshahi (6), 
Mymensing (7) and Barisal (10), where the 
illiterate peasants believe that they will thus preserve 
the house from fire and white ants. In the 
Bombay Presidency, corn is mixed with the ashes 
when being stored in a granary or in earthen 
jars so that insects and worms may not spoil 
them. The inhabitants of Kumaun believe that 
the ashes are a good medicine for itches, 
Hazaribagh there i.s a superstition that a charred 
piece of wood thrown over an 3 r tree would make 
it yield more fruits than usual ( 17 ). Thus two 
more elements occur in the Holi along with those 
enumerated rbove. They are, 

5, Agricultural connection, 

6. Magical potency of the ashes. 

There is, however, yet another element associated 
with the Holi in certain parts of India, but it is of such 
a limited distribution that it does not seem to have 
formed an original part of the Holi. This is a mock- 
fight which takes place between the two sexes. It is 

Briggs : 118. 

^ ® The Gonds the Central Provinces heat a ploughshare in the 

Holi-fire and use it for the firet ploughing of the season. See 

Chap. IV. 

Enthoven : 305. 

® ® Hastings : Vol. 6. p. 1 9. 
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found among the Banias of the Central Provinces. 

The Jats of Mathura have softened it dov'n to a 
picturesque dance in which the men are arrayed 
against the women and the fight is represented 
symbolically. The Gonds of the Central Pro- 
vinces also have a mock-fight, but in their case 
it is carried on with more earnestness than among 
others, ^ ^ 

Before we take up the question of the origin 
of the Holi in India, it is well to consider the 
manner in which its elements are distributed, 
among the different castes, and see if this can 
throw any light upon our enquiry, for we have 
hitherto been concerned only with their distribution 
in space. 

The sexual licence, which is present in such 
an intense form among the illiterate people from 
Bihar to the Bombay Presidency, is however 
very poorly represented amog the higher castes 
or the educated people (3,19). In contrast to 
that, the Chamars of the United Provinces are 
reported to give themselves entirely up to debau- 
chery and licence, ^ and it is precisely among 
them that we also find two of the rarer elements 
of the Holi, viz. the connection with agriculture 
and the attribution of magical potency to the 
a.shes. Among the Biyars, a tribe of ■ labourers 
and cultivators of the same province, the licence ‘ 
is permitted to an equal extent, while the bonfire 

Euasell : 11, iS! ~~ 

Growse : 84 fl’, 

Eussell ; IIT, 116-7. 

Briggs : 118. 
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is lit, nob by a Brahman priest, bnt by a member 
of their own tribe. Labanas of the Panjab 

similarly dispense with the services of the Brahman 
priest, and further they sacrifice a goat to 
the goddess of bonfire. The Pavras of Khandesh 
offer a piece of bread, some rice and a cock to the 
fire, of which a part is thrown into the fire and 
the rest consumed on the spot. ^ The Mahratta 
people of the Bombay Presidency sacrifice goats du- 
ring the Holi in some places and they bathe in 
water boiled over Holi-fire possibly with the hope 
of accquiring power in some magical way. 

It is thus seen that the elements of the Holi 
are distributed in a more instense from, not among 
the Brahmans proper, but among those who are more 
and more distantly removed from them in the 
social scale. Abul Fazl, a writer belonging to the 
16 th century confirms the above conclusion by 
stating that that Holi’ is a great festival among 
the Sudras. ? 

That the Holi was indeed not a part of the 
Brohmanical culture is also supported by the 
earliest known reference to it in Sanskrit literature. 
In the Savarabhasya of Jaimini’s Purvamimangsa, 
the Holi is spoken of as a custom the origin of 
which is lost in antiquity. But the view of the 
Mimangsa school being that all current customs 
of the Hindus must have had their root in the 

33 Orooke : T. 0. II, 137-a 
3-1 Orooke : T. C. Ill, 8. 

3 3 Hastings : Vol. 5, 19. 

3« Gupte ; 89. 

3’^ Blochman and darrett 321. 

3 Sabdakalpadrumah *. art. on Holakah, 
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Vedas, it is held that reference to the Holi was 
also present in them. But as nothing like that 
could be found there, the scholars made an attempt 
to reconstruct a formula which could have stood 
in the Vedas, to give sanction to it. We may 
interpret this absence of Vedio reference as being 
due to the fact that the Holi did not form a 
part of the Vedic civilisation, but of some other 
civilisation which existed here in previous times. 
However that -may be, it is a significant fact that 
the Holi exists in its more intense form among 
the lower Hindu castes, and references to the 
festival are very meagre in ancient Sanskrit 
literature and entirely absent in the Vedas. 

The original connection of the Holi with the 
lower castes is also revealed by a very interest- 
ing custom present in the Konkan. The 

Brahmans and other members of the high caste 
there are obliged to touch men of low castfe 
during the Holi, an act which they would never 
do at other times. This is believed to bring 
immunity from disease, an explanation which was 
clearly got up after the real meaning had been 
forgotten, 

IV. The Holi festival ( contd. ) 

Among some of the non-Hindu tribes of Eastern 
India, there is an agricultural ceremony, which 
resembles the Holi in some important respects. 
Thus, the Khonds of Orissa held a sacrificet in 
which human beings were killed, This was a 

Dalton : 286 and Russell ; III, 473, 475, 
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periodical celebration intended to improve the 
crops. The Khonds also resorted to the sacrifice 
in times of distress. In the ceremony, the victims 
were either decapitated or burnt or their flesh 
was torn into pieces. The flesh was then buried 
in the fields with the hope that the fields would 
be rendered more fertile thereby. The remains 
of the victim were burnt on the following day 
with the further sacrifice of a sheep, and the 
ashes were scattered over the fields or made into 
a paste with which the floors of houses and 
granaries were besmeared ; a practice which strongly 
recalls that of the Chamars during the Holi. 

The Gonds, who are a related Hinduised 
tribe, also observe the Holi, but they do not 
seem to liave learnt it from their Brahmanical 
neighbours, for certain practices are found among 
them which are not present anywhere else. Like 
the Tharus and the Labanas, they dispense with 
the service of a Brahman priest ; the bonfire is 
also lit oOcasionally by the ancient method of 
rubbing two pieces of wood. A cotton-plant is 
also stuck in the middle of the bonfire and a 
pice f copper coin ) and an egg are buried under- 
neath. In the United Provinces also the Hindus 
bury a betelnut, a pice and a piece of turmeric 
under the bonfire (19). The Planting of a castor-oil 
tree, instead of a cotton-tree, is also in vogue 
among the Hindus in the Bombay Presidency. 

After the bonfire has been burnt in a Gond 

Dalton ; 281 and Russell : III, 116-7. 
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village, they give the egg to a dog to eat, 
believing that the dog would becoine as swift as 
fire in hunting. A ploughshare is heated in the 
Holi-fire and used for the first ploughing, thus 
establishing the agricultural connection of the HoU 
in a diflPerent way. The Gonds also practice a 
kind of hook-swinging ^ ^ during the Holi. • Besides 
this, a well-greased pole is set up on the ground. 
Some money and a quantity of coarse sugar are 
placed on the top of the pole and the . men try 
to climb the pole and win the prize. A number 
of women stand near the pole with sticks in 
their hand, and they beat such men away as try 
to climb the pole. This is the custom now 
current among the Gonds, These people formerly 
sacrificed human beings in connection with an 
agricultural ceremony of which we have no des- 
cription left. We are not sure if the rites of the 
Holi have been derived from any such human 
sacrifice in their case ; but such a view does not 
seem unlikely. 

The Oraons of Chotanagpur and the Nagas 
of Assam also practised human sacrifice in con- 
nection with agriculture, but they have now repla- 
ced it by the less barbarous custom of sacrificing 

A tall post is stuck in the ground, on the top of which another 
pole is socketed to revolve freely in the horizontal plane. A 
rope is tied to one of its ends, while at the other a man binds 
himself with a piece of cloth. He is dragged round .and round 
in the air. In former times, the person was held there hy 
moans of sharp iron hooks pierced through his skin, the hooks 
being tied to one end of the horizontal pole with a strong pole. 
Dehon : 141-2 and Dalton : 258-9. 

Hodsou ; 119-20 and Hutton : 169-60, 
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an animal instead. Sometimes a human eftigy is 
substituted in its place. It is highly probable that 
the rites of this sacrifie were essentially similar 
to those of the K.andhs and Goncls,; for all these 
tribes inhabit the eastern portion of India and 
the sacrihces are also directed to the same end. 
Considering the fact that the hill-tribes of Assam 
and Ghotanagpur also possess some other cultural 
features in common, like the bachelors’ dormitary, 
the flat oil-press and so on, we may confidently 
assume that their rites of human sacrifice in 
connection with agriculture are also derived from a 
common source. 

When we compare the rites of the Kandh 
sacrifice with those of the Holi, we find a striking 
amount of similarity between the two. The 
characteristic traits of the former are the following : 

1. Human sacrifice. 

2. Burning of a sheep with the entrails. 

3. Agricultural connection. 

4. Sacredness of the ashes and their potency 
in improving the crops. 

5. Drunkenness and debauchery. 

There Holi has practically these very traits ; even 
the burning of the sheep is found in some parts 
of Bengal and Orissa. The similarity is so marked 
that a common origin may be easily elained for 
the two. It is indeed unlikely that among two 
neighbouring peoples, the Hindus, on the one hand, 
and the group consisting of the Kandhs, Gonds, 
Orilons and Nagas on the other, there should 
grow up two closely similar festivals in absolute 
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independence of each other. Moreover, both of 
these groups of men are principally agricultural. 
We may therefore infer that the Holi is only 
a pale copy of certain sacrificial ceremony which 
is now best represented by the wild agricultural 
tribes inhabiting the eastern end of India. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that the 
Holi has been spoken of in ancient Sanskrit 
literature as an eastern custom. 

It has been found that most of the important 
elements of the Holi occur in their intense form 
among the Kandhs, Gonds and others, while they 
exist among the Hindus in a more attenuated 
state. They tend to occur in a purer state among 
the low-caste Hindus and those tribes who have 
lately come within the fold of Hinduism. The 
obvious conclusion is that before becoming 
Hinduised the low castes of the present day 
professed a culture which was allied to that of 
the Kandhs, Gonds and the hill-tribes of Assam, 
They did not forsake their ancient ceremonies 
after becoming Hindu, for their Brahman priests 
allowed the local customs to persist after their 
ruder features had been corrected. In some casas, 
further changes took place by the addition of 
Vedic elements like the homa^ which the Brahmans 


Purvamimangsa, 3rd. pada, verse 15. In the annotation to 
this passage, by Savaraswamin, we find holakaAayah 

praxyaireba, hartaiyaK*. Regarding the meaning of the word 
pmcya, we have “The Pracya province of Vedic Aryandom 
included the whole of the region lying to the east of the line 
Sravasti-Sabeta-Prayagh and extending up to the Purva- 
Samudra or the Bay of Bengal, ” in Ohakladar : 76. 
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probably added as a mark of their sanction to 
them. 

The protomorphous from of the Holi which 
belonged to the pre-Vedie civilisation referred to 
above, was possibly closely connected with the art 
of agriculture. As there is however no positive 
evidence to show that the Holi -sacrifice and 
agriculture were invented in India, we hesitate to 
describe Eastern India as the place from which 
these two gradually spread over the land. Possibly 
this region served as a secondary centre of 
disepersal of the festival and also of the art of 
agriculture with it. 

F. The Holi festival ( contd ). 

The Holi festival later on picked up a number 
of elements from another festival called the 
Vasanta or Suvasantaka. Vatsayana, an author 
who flourished in the middle of the 3rd cent. 
A. D., frequently refers to the festival of 
Suvasantaka. In a drama callell the Ratnavali, 
which was composed about the middle of the 7th 
cent. A. D., there is an elaborate description of 
this festival. It tells us how men and women 
dressed in their best robes sallied forth into the 
streets to sprinkle coloured powder and water on 
one another and how the -roads became muddy 
with the amount of water which was used. In 
the Malatimadhava, another drama composed in 

Pal : 136, 359, 424 etc. ^ 7*"^ 

Ohakladar : J. D. L. 

Smith; 359. 
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Berar about the 8th cent. A. D,, we hear of 
a great concourse of people during this festival. 
It was. evidently a very popular festival in the 
11th, and even as late as the 17th cent. A.D. 
Alberuni says how the women used to put on 
their ornaments and demand presents from their 
husbands at that time. Baghunandan, and author 
who flourished in Bengal in the 16th cent., thus 
describes the rite of worshipping Madana during 
the Vasanta festival. ‘^‘The images of Madana 

and Rati should be adorned with asoJca flowers 
and the festival should be celebrated with vocal 
and instrumental music and with obscene speech”. 

The worship of Madana has now completely 
falleu out of vogue, and the festivities described 
in connection with his worship in the Ratndvcili 
are now found with the Holi instead. It is pro- 
bable that the presence of sexual licence with 
each of these two facilitated the transference of 
the popular festivities from the worship of Madana 
to the Holi festival. We do riot know, howeTer, 
why the worship of Madana, the god of Love, 
fell into disrepute. ^ 

Smith; 378. ~~ 

Sachau 178-9. For the date of Alberuni see Smith : 21 . 
Blochman and Jarrett ; III, 321. 

Sen : 74. 

Ehattacharya : 680. 

The ancient traditions of Siam [26 bl speak of a spring- 
festival which was celebrated by the performance of a 
homa, and during which women sprinkled coloured powder on 
men. It is also said that the celebration is rewarded by an 
abundance of progeny and of crops. The festival was cer- 
tainly introduced there by the Indian colonists, because it is 
connected with the Brahmanical deities of Siva and XJma. 
Very probably it is identical with the Sumsmtaha of ancient 
India, 
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A festival similar to the Holi also occurs in 
different parts of the European continent. Among 
the ancient Roman festivals, there were two 
which were held on the 15th . and the 17th of 
March. The former was celebrated with drinking, 
dancing, singing and vulgar speech, while the latter 
with burnt offerings to the god Bacchus. The 
use of burnt offerings was said to have originated 
after the conquest of India and the East by 
Bacchus. This fragmentary account shows the 
latter festival at least to have been related to 
the Holi of Northern India, in which also fruits, 
corn, and cooked food are thrown into the fire 
or parched in the ffames and there is drinking, 
singing and the unrestricted use of vulger langu- 
age (17--28). The identification is however not 
perfect, but it receives a strong support in the 
reference to a connention of the custom with 
India and the East. 

Even in modern times, a spring-festival is 
found in Europe which shows many points of 
similarity with the Holi. In various parts of 
Italy, France, England, Germany and Greece, a 
human effigy is burnt in a bonfire or buried or 
shot at or decapitated, as the case may be. The 
effigy, called the Carnival b’ool, is also carried in 
procession through the town before being destroyed. 
In some places, twigs of a particular plant are 
thrown into the bonfire. There is free drinking 
and possibly some indecent amusement. No magical 
potency is however ascribed to the ashes or the 

JRAS, 1848Vl05 fil 


«« Frazer : 220-33. 
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flames. The resemblance of this festival with the 
Holi is so great that we are led to the conclusion 
that it is a form of the Holi which has dropped 
one or two elements in course of time. 

It is thus found that the Holi festival exists 
in one form or other over the vast stretch of 
land extending from Eastern India to the western- 
most end of the Europeon continent. It is hard 
to account for the apparent absence in the region 
lying between the the Panjab and the eastern 
end of Europe ; but the gap is probably due to 
our lack of knowledge about the present and past 
festivals of that region. 

VI. The Swing festival. 

The earliest known reference to a swing-festival 
in India occurs in the Ramgarh cave -inscription, 
which dates from the 3rd century B. C. It 
tells us about a festival, held on the vernal full- 
moon, when people adorned themselves with blossoms 
of the jasmine tree. It does not say if any idol 
was placed on the swing ; apparently the people 
themselves used to swing. 

In Siam, there is a swing-festival introduced 
from India, but of which the Indian counterpart 
has been lost. The celebration is of a very 
limited distribution, being only performed by the 
Brahmanical colonists in the city pf Bangkok. 
Nobles of the royal family of Siam also play an 
important part in its celebration. Pour men, 
drpssed as Nagas or the inhabitants of the nether 


Bloch : 126. 
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world, mouHt a swing and go through a number 
of interesting rites (26 a), The celebration 

takes place in winter, but the old religious books 
of Siam describe it as a spring festival (26 b). 
It is moreover connected in the legends with a 
ceremony which may be considered as identical 
with the Vasanta festival of ancient India. There 
is no doubt that this Siamese swing-festival is of 
Indian origin, for not only is it of a very limited 
distribution but it is also connected only with 
the Brahman priests in that country. The 
Indian counterpart of this swing-festival cannot 
now be identified with certainty. It is possible 
that the swing-festival of the Ramgarh inscription 
may have had some connection with - it ; it is also 
possible that the swing-festival of Krishna is a 
modification of this ancient ceremony. However 
that may be, if we hold that the Siamese swing- 
festival is a representation of an ancient Indian 
celebration it is certain that when the colonists 
left the shores of India, the practice of swinging 
idols had not come into vogue. 

We shall now try to determine when the swing- 
festival of Krishna came* to be invented. The 
cult of Krishna originated in the town of Mathura 
among an extinct Kshatriya clan called the 
Yadavas or Satvatas. Krishna was perhaps a 
great Satvata chief who exhorted his clansmen 
to be moral and worship only one God. After 

^ ® Also see Hastings : vol. 6, p. 889. 

® ^ Boy Ohaudhury : Ewrly History of the Vaishnava sect, 

5 
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his death the reformer was apotheosised and 
ultimately identified with the Supreme Being 
Himself. The apotheosis of Krishna took place 
before the 2nd. cent. B. C. and about that time 
his story became the subject of dramatic repre- 
sentations. 

About the beginning of the 11th cent. A. D. , 
an image of Krishna was rocked on a Certain 
day in the year to represent him as a baby 
rooked in its cradle. But his image as it is 
swung now-a-days is that of a young man accom- 
panied by the goddess Badha. In the older 
Samskrit works too, the idol for the swing is 
described as that of the god Krishna, who may 
or may not be Accompanied by his consort Sri Radha 
and the cow-boys of Brindaban. It is quite 
possible that the acts of his youth should be the 
the subject of representation and the centre of 
popular festivities. That swinging was a very 
populer pastime in ancient India is attested to 
by numerous representations of the subject in the 
mediaeval sculptures of Orissa ; Vatsayana (c. 3rd 
century A. D.) speaks of a swing as a common 
piece of furniture in every house. * However that 
may be, whether the image of the child or the 
young Krishna was committed to the swing, it 
is certain that the Swing-festival of Krishna had 
come into vogue before Mie llth century A. D. 

•0 Sacliau:178. 

« ^ Visvakosha : art. on Dola. 

Pal; 116. 

* This is still the case in Gujerat, IChandesh and some other 
parts of the Bombay Presidency. — Eddtor. 
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when Alberuni wrote his book on India and after 
the 2nd, century A. D. when Krishna was 
apotheosised. 

After its origin, the festival was held in the 
month of Chaitra as referred to by Alberuni ; 
but the date was subsequently changed to the 
full-moon of Phalgun, in which we find it as at the 
present day. Before this change of data took 
place, it was carried to the Tamil country, where 
it is even now held in the full-moon of Chaitra. 

References to the Swing-festival in Chaitra 
occur in the Garura and the Padma Puranas, 
while that in Phalgun occur in the Patalkhanda 
of the Padma and the Utkalkhanda of the Skanda 
Purana. As the date of composition is not 
known for any of these passages, we have to fall 
back upon other means of ascertaining which of 
these is the older custom. In the Garura Purana 
it is said that ^‘fche Swing festival should be held 
in - the month of Chaitra, the Car-festival in 
Kartik, the Tantuparban in Sravana and the rite 
of planting the madanaha tree also in Chaitra. 
“The Utkalakhanda, on the other hand, says that 
the Swing-festival should be held in Phalgun along 
with the performance of the Fire-festival in which 
an animal is to be burnt, this being identical with 
the Holi. Now, the car-festival has changed its 
date, being held in the month of Asar or Sravapa, 
the Tantuparvan has been completely forgotten, 
and the custom of planting the madanaha tree is 

Boa® ! 20. 

SaMakalfftdrsiniah ; art* on Dolah, 
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also never heard of. When we find the Swing- 
festival in Chaitra being mentioned with so many 
obsolete customs, and the celebration in Phalgun 
being referred to as one held along with the Holi, 
that being the present custom, we may reasonably 
conclude that the Swing-festival in Chaitra was 
the older form, which was changed to Phalgun 
in the course of time. Indeed the change was 
perhaps still fresh in the memory of the author 
of the Utkalkhanda, for he speaks of the practice 
of holding the Holi with the Swing-festival as 
a usage specially dear to the Lord Krishna, as if 
to compromise those who might object to this 
change. The date of this change cannot be 
ascertained, but it must be sometime after 1030 
A. B., when Alberuni wrote his book on India. 

VIL The King of Holi, 

In Bengal, the festival of the King of Holi 
is celebrated in the following manner. On the 
4th day after the Holi, a person is besmeared 
with mud and carried round the village in a 
palanquin. There is much merry-making in which 
everybody joins. The Matia-holi is also worshipp- 
ed on that day (7). In Rajshahi, the occasion 
provides great fun for the schoolboys, for one of 
them dressed as the King of Holi sometimes 
'goes to the school with his retainers and commands 
the Headmaster to close the school in honour of 
pds visit. In the Central Provinces, the King 
rides on a donkey and is escorted in state through 
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the village. The villagers also play tricks on 
each other in various ways. A pice is sometimes 
nailed down in the street and the unknowing per- 
son, who stoops to pick it up, provides the 
spectators with a good deal of amusement. On 
this occasion, the French traveller Roussellett was 
sent a dish of sweetmeats made of sand and some 
bitter stuff by the Raja of Chutterpurl The 
custom of playing Holi*fools is also prevalent in 
the Panjab, and also present in former times 
in Bengal, for Suraj-ud-dowlah, the Nawab of 
Bengal was said to have been very fond of 
making Koli-fools. The custom does not 

always go with the ride of the King of Holi, 
for in the Panjab the one is found to the exclusion . 
of the other. 

The King of Holi is also found in Gujrat (22), 
from where the distribution extends over Central 
India ^ ® and Berar (23). Then there is a gap to 
the east and it crops out again in the district 
of Hazaribagh in Bihar (17) and in the districts 
of Rajshahi (6j, Murshidabad (5), Rangpur, My- 
mensing (7), Bikrampur (8) in Bengal. 

In ancient Persia, there was a festival in 
which a false king rode naked through the streets, 
the celebration being held when winter was passing 
away. The king held a fan in his hands and 
complained of the heat. As he rode, the people 

I M l " i - ' I - — 11— «iiii I ■— w ill - 

Bousselletb : 364. 

Oman : 

8 7 A. E.; II, 834, 

8 8 Roussellett: 364. 

8® Hastings : vol 5„ p. 873 and JRAS, January, 1924 ; 65-72. 
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pelted him with snowballs. He was escorted, by 
the true king’s servants and he demanded tribute 
from everybody. Those who refused to pay the 
money were sprinkled over with red^coloured water 
by the king. At the end of the ceremony, the 
person was beaten and scotfed. The festival was 
held in the month of November, but it was also 
held in the spring. We are' not sure if the 
custom of making fools was associated with it 
or not. 

In ancient Babylon, there was also an 
annual celebration in which a false king* was 
allowed to rule the land for a number of days. 
The festival was called ‘Sakaea’, the namev* being 
derived from ‘Sakku’, a fool. It was held in 
spring at the passing of the old year. In course 
of timOj the custom reached Persia and thence 
into Pontus in the Roman empire, where it was 
observed as late as the beginning of the Christian 
era. The repprt goes that in Persia, men and 
women drank much and lay together in lascivity 
during the festival. In Persia, therefore^ two 
festivals were celebrated annually in whichi they 
had a fool for a king for a number of days. 
Langdon holds that the two festivals were unrelated; 
but considering the striking similarity between 
the two, his view does not seem to be very likely. 

It has already been said that the Babylonian 
festival of Sakaea reached Eastern Europe through 
Persia somewhere before the beginning., of the 
Christian era. Langdon suggests tkit; Sakfeu was 


JRAS: 65-72. 
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possibly the title of the mock-king, who was the 
centre of the festivity. We have already seen 
that the human effigy which is sacrificed during 
the Carnival in Europe is’ called the Carnival 
Fool and that the effigy is carried in procession 
through the streets. The Indian prototype 
of the Carnival Fool, which is burnt during the 
Holi, is nowhere called a Fool nor is it carried 
round in procession. It is therefore proboble that 
this title and the procession were picked up by 
the human effigy of Europe from the other spring- 
festival of Saksea. 

To the east, the .King of Fools reached India 
by way of Persia or it may have come from 
Babylon directly by way of the sea. It may be 
suggested that tlv3 origin of the King of Holi, 
which we are considering as being derived from 
the Saksea, took place in India. But it is so 
closely similar to the Saksea and its Persian 
counterpart that an independent origin does not 
seem likely. In India, differentiation in regard to 
the King of Holi has not progressed very far ; 
it is therefore a comparatively recent introduction. 
This peculiar trait is raorover confined to only one 
or two minor festivals in India, ^ whereas in 
Babylon and Persia, it was a very great celebra- 
tion even as early as 2700 B. C. There is also 
no evidence to show that it was more popular at 
any former time in India, for no Indian record is 
known to contain any reference to it. Under 
these circumstances, we can safely claim a Baby- 
lonian origin for the King of Holi. 

Majumdar in the JBcm^radam. Phalguna, 1331 B.S. p. 119. 
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Summary. 

The Holi festival began as an agricultural 
sacrifice to ensure good crops. Its province extends 
from the eastern provinces of India to Europe on 
the west. One of its chief centres of dispersal 
lay in Eastern India, for the Nagas, Kandhas, 
Oraons, who perpetuated the original form till 
a recent date, are all confined to this area ; and 
in its purest form it is observed in Bengal, Orissa, 
Bihar and among the Gonds of the Central Pro- 
vinces, The divination in connection with 
agriculture is also present in this particular part 
of India, viz. in the districts of Midnapur and 
in Orissa. The belief regarding the potency of the 
ashes to increase the fertility of the soil is also 
confined to this area ( Gan jam ), although magical 
potency in different forms is attributed to them in 
various parts Bengal and Bihar and among the 
Chamars and Labanas of the United Provinces. 

The festival or the sacrifice did not form a 
part of the Vedic civilisation ; some of the lower 
Hindu castes actually dispense with the services 
of a Brahman priest in the Holi, a thing which 
would never have happened if they had received 
it from the Brahnsans. It is. also precisely among 
the lower castes that many of the rarer elements 
of the Holi are met wdth. ♦ The Vedic priests 
subsequently gave their sanction to the celebration 
and as a mark of their approval, they added to 
it a Vedic ritual, viz. the homa. In later times, 
many myths were invented to prove that the 
ceremony was of Brahraanical origin. This was 
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done because the prestige of such rituals was 
particularly high. Thus, in Bengal and Bihar the 
myths are in connection with Krishna as a child 
or a ’warrior ; in Kajputana, the story of Prahlad 
and his aunt is told in this connection, while in 
Central India and in Madras the Holi is believed 
to be a commemoration of the death of Madana, 
who was consumed by the wrath of the god Siva. 
The disparate nature of these myths prove them 
to have been subsequently patched on to the 
actual celebration which came down from more 
ancient times. 

A spring-festival connected with Madana was 
very popular in India from at least the 3rd 
to the 12th century A. D. It continued so even 
up to the end of the 16th century A. D., 
when the Holi had already become very popular. 
In the course of time, the worship of Madana 
fell in disregard and the great festivity connected 
with it was transferred to the Holi instead. 

The Swing-festival of Krishna is very popular 
in those places where Krishna is generally wor- 
shipped. There was an earlier swing-festival in 
which men used to swing ; later on the men 
impersonated certain divine beings, and it is 
preserved as such in Siam to the present day. 
Still later, people gaVe up swinging themselves 
and perhaps substituted the idol of Krishna in 
their own place. This festival was formerly held 
in Chaitra, but the date was afterwards changed 
to Phalguna^ when it was fused with the Holi# 
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The Festival of the King of Fools was invent- 
ed in Babylon. It had the following elements in 
it : a mock king, license, a procession in which 
the king was carried round the town and possibly 
another, viz. the making of fools. Of these, the 
first two appear in the Babylonian and Persian 
forms. From Persia the festival was carried into 
the Roman empire, where it met another spring- 
festival in which a human effigy was burnt. In 
the course of time, the title of Fool, the procession 
and the practice of making fools were transferred 
to the human effigy and it persists in that form 
to the present day. To the east, the custom 
reached India, where it did not undergo any 
fui-ther deTelopment. 

We may provisionally divide the history of the 
Spring-festival in India into the following periods: 

1. Introduction or invention of the agricultural 
sacrifice which was later transformed into the 
Holi. 

2. Invention of the Swing-festival mentioned 
in the Ramgarh inscription. 

3. Invention of the festival of Madana. The 
original of the Siamese swing-festival was developed 
after Period 2, perhaps about this time. 

4. Krishna rocked on ^ swing, the celebration 
taking place in Ghajtra. 

5 The Swing-festival shifts to Phalguna and 
is fused with the Holi. ^ 

According to our surmise, the introduction of 
the original form of the Holi preceded the advent 
of Vedic civilisation in Eastern India, Period 1 
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is therefore ^interior to that date. There is no 
evidence for the dates of any of these periods 
except that of no. 5., which should fall after 
1030 A. D. the time of Alberuni. 
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Phalgun, when a bonfire is burnt in the evening. 
A clearance is made in front of a temple of 
Krishna and a human effigy of straw is erected 
there. Sometimes a small hut is also made at 
the foot of the effigy. The effigy is however not 
found in all parts of Bengal ; for instance in the 
village of Dasghara in the Hugh district, the hut 
alone is erected for burning. The human effigy 
is found in the city of Calcutta and the neigh- 
bouring villages of Kharda and Naihati to the 
north and Majilpur to the south. 

A Brahman priest commences the ceremony by 
performing homa ^ within the temple. The 
ashes of the homa are made into paste with 
clarified butter and ttpplied to the forehead of 
those who are present there. The idol of Krishna 
or the Salgram is then carried from the temple 
to the clearance and placed in the hut at the 
foot of the effigy. After performing the rites of 
worship and consecration of food to the deity, 
the priest lights the bonfire with fire brought 
from the previous homa. When it is burning, 
the priest picks up the idol and carries it seven 
times round the fire. In circumambulating, he 
keeps the fire always to his right-hand side. 

About 4 a, in. next morning, the idol is placed 
upon a swing in the sanctuary and is gently 
rooked. While the swing is in motion, the priest 
and those who are present, sprinkle coloured 
powder upon the idol. The powder is subsequ- 
ently picked up from the ground and the priest 


It is a Yedio sacrifice to the god of Fire. 
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applies it to the forehead of those present with 
the substance. The idol is committed to the swing 
once more in the day, this rite being performed 
with great ceremony. The whole of the day is 
passed in great festivity, the chief sport consist' 
ing in sprinkling coloured powder and water upon 
each other. The relations with whom the sport 
is played with greater amusement than with others, 
are an elder brother’s wife, and the wife’s sister. 
Generally there is nothing indecent about the 
Holi in Bengal; but in certain villages, e. g. 
Khardah, obscene songs are occasionally sung. 
One does not play Holi with one’s superiors ; 
but it is the etiquette to place some coloured 
powder at their feet and salute them duly. 

It is usual to send presents of coloured powder, 
fried paddy cooked in molasses, peas cooked in a 
similar way and small temples of sugar to the 
houses of friends and relatives. 

(2) Village MadhahpUTf Vist. Midnapur. — 
There may be more than one bonfire in the village. 
It is made amidst the paddy-fields, usually at a 
place where many people can stand together. No 
human eflSgy is burnt ; nor is the pile designed 
to resemble a hut. No animal effigy is burnt or 
made on the occasion. Fruits (sweet potatoes 
etc. ) are thrown into the fire. These are subse- 
quently picked up and eaten and it is believed 
that they cure sores in the mouth. As the 
bonfire continues to burn it finally leans over on 
one side. It is believed that fields lying in that 

Informants Nisifehusan Mitra (aged 25/26 j and Rakhaldas De 

f23 X botli of whom come from the same village. 
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direction will bear more crops than others. They 
do not use the ashes in any way ; only the priest 
marks the forehead of those present with the 
substance. 

(3) Village. Penchahola, Dist. Banhira. ^ ® “My 
name is Kripasindh Misra. I am the head-master 
of the Upper Primary school. I am an Utkal 
Brahman by caste. Residence— Chil tod, Dist. 
Bankura. I have been serving in the school for 
the last six or seven years and have seen the 
festival with my own eyes. 

‘'The ceremony of swinging the idol is not 
performed herein tike full-moon ( of Phalgun ). On 
that day, coloured powder is sprinked on the 
deity and on those present. On the 'fifth day 
after the full-moon, the (bonfire ceremony, known 
as) Chanchari is performed; this being followed 
on the 6th and 7th days by the Swing-festival... 

“They keep up the night of tha 5th 

“On this evening, the idols are carried in a 
palanquin all round the village. There are fire- 
works as the procession goes. In the procession 
the peo^e play with coloured powder and they 
sing songs in praise of Hari (God). 

On the 6th and the 7th, songs are sung and 
colours sprinkled on the idols. Then they play Holi 
\\4th Brahmans and afterwards play among them- 
selves. The wife’s sister and the elder broyher’s 
wife are specially teased during the Holi 

(4) ViMage BomakhaiM% Bisi Bankura. I 
came to learn from two peasants that a human effigy 
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is burnt, the ceremony being called Chanchari. They 
could not tell me if there was any divination in 
connection with agriculture, 

(6) Dist. Murshidabad. A hut is burnt in 
Jangipur, it contains a sheep’s effigy made of milk 
condensed to stiffness. Fire from a home is used 
to light the pile. 

The 'King of Holi’ is also found in the town 
of Berhampore. 

North Bengal. ^ 

(6) Yillage Moghgramy Dist, Rajshahi. The 
Swing-festival is held in the full-moon of Phalgun 

The celebration begins on the 14th light half 

and continues up to the following 10th dark-half. 
The Fife-festival is performed on the 14th ligh-half. 
of Phalgun. A hut is made of straw and a sheep’s 
effigy made of flour is placed within it, An idol 
of Narayan is placed in front of the hut and the 
priest performs boma there. Pumpkins and clarified 
utter are used for the homa. Then the priest reads 
mantras over the fire and sets it to the pile. When 
the hut is burning, he carries the Salgram seven 
times round the fire. He keeps the fire to his 
left. The priest is paid for his services and the 
householder thus acquires merit... According to a 
popular belief, bugs are killed if the ashes of the 
bonfire are preserved in the house. It is also 
believed that a paste of the ashes with oil cures 
itches. 

The ceremony of burning- the sheep’s hut is 
performed in every house where the swing-festival 
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is performed. The Lord Vishnu once killed a 
demon named Mera, and this celebration is a 
representation of that event. The Lord became 
sorely tired after his fight with the demon, so the 
gods had seated Him on a swing in order to 
please Him. 

The Swing-festival is held on the following day. 
The idol is committed to the swing and lahir 
( coloured powder ) and various scents are thrown 
upon the idol. Coloured powder and water are 
sprinkled upon everybody ( during the festival ). 
But it is the etiquette to place some abir on 
the feet of one’s superiors and receive blessings 
from them in return 

Some people also amuse themslves with the 
‘King of Holi’, who is called ‘Dhuloter raja’. He 
is decked with all sorts of ugly things and the 
people besmear him with all kinds of dirty things 
instead of with colours. Here both men and 

women play with colours 

Eastern Bengal. 

(7) Village Sahrdil, List. Mymensing. 

The ceremony of burning the hut is performed 
on the night before the Swing-festival. A hut is 
first of all erected ; its roof resembles the sloping 
roof of country-boats in Eastern Bengal. The 
sacred stone Salgram is then placed within it and 
worshipped, An effigy of a sheep is made with 
powdered sun-dried rice and placed within the 
hut. Pieces of wool are sometimes stuck upon the, 

” Reported by Babu Bipradas Niyogi B, A, 
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effigy. After the rites of worship are over, 
the priest sets a number of reeds on fire. 
With the Salgram in his left hand, and the 
burning reeds in his right, he walks round the 
hut seven times. He keeps the hut to his right. 
When it is over, he sets the hut with the effigy 
on fire and goes away to the temple. 

I'he priest fasts on the day of the celebration 
The fire is not obtained from either a lamp or 
the homa. It is applied to the reeds with 
matches and purified with mantras. The bonfire 
is not put out for three days, at the end of 
which, a homa is performed with it. Uneducated 
people believe that if charred wood from the 
bonfire be kept in the house, there would be no 
danger from fire. 

The Swing-festival of Krishna is celebrated on 
the following day. There is nothing indecent in 
the merriment. Everyone sport? with the wife 
of one’s elder brother by sprinkling coloured water 
on her body. On the fourth day after the 
bonfire, a man is besmoared with mud and carried 
round the village. The Matia-holi is also wor- 
shipped on the same day. No indecent songs 
are sung. 

(S). Pergannah Bihrampur, lying within 
the districts of Faridpur and Dacca. 

The festival consists of four rites which are 
held on successive days. They are; (1)< the Fire- 
festival, (2) the Swing-festival, (3) the HoH, (4) 
the Matia-holi. The preparation begins w|th the 

7 8 Beported by Mr. Monoranjan Boy, M. Sc. , ? 
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erection of a mud-platform, which consists of 
three cubical platforms placed one above another, 
the topmost one being smallest in size. Two 
posts are set up with a horizotal bar placed over 
them upon the uppermost platform. The swing is 
suspended from the cross-bar above. 

On the 14th light-half of Phalgun, a small 
hut is erected near the platform, In some families 
it is the custom to burn a sheep’s effigy in the 
bonfire ; while in others it is that of a woman. 
Both of these are made of powdered sun-dried 
rice done into a paste with water. They are 
small, being only about two or three inches in 
height. In the evening, the priest performs hbma 
along with the usual worship of Vishnu, who is 
represented by the Salgram-stone. Then he carries 
the stone to the hut, and walks round it five or 
seven times. One of the female members of the 
house, who has also kept fast, carries a consecrat- 
ed pot of water before him. The priest lights 
the hut with fire from the hbma. Some people 
gather charred peices of wood from the bonfire 
believing that it would preserve the homestead 
from fire and the depredation of rats and white 
ants. The bonfire is not allowed to die out, for 
some of the embers are needed on the following 
day in the rites of worship. 

On the second day, after the usual evening 
worship, the Salgram is carried to the platform. 
It is placed on the swing along with the metal 
images of Lakshmi and Govinda when the swing 
is rocked. They are afterwards brought home* 
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The whole of the day is passed in festivity when 
coloured powder is freely thrown on one another. 
It is not the rule to use coloured water on this 
day, although violations of this rule are not 
infrequent. 

On the third day, i. e. the first dark-half of 
Phalgun, certain drawings are made on the ground 
with an emulsion of powdered rice and water. 
In the evening, the idol is carried in procession 
through the village when coloured powder and 
water are freely thrown on one another. Different 
families vie with each other in making the pro- 
cession as magnificent as possible. After tfie deity 
is brought back from the evening ride, the idol 
is placed in the courtyard upon the space marked 
with drawings. In closing the ceremony, the 
priest marks the foretiead of those present with 
the consecrated powder. 

The fourth day is also passed in festivity 
when mud and cowdung are freely thrown on 
each other. A man is crowned the King of Hsli, 
garlanded with shoes and potsherds and thickly 
besmeared with mud. He is followed in processi- 
on through the streets by a large number of 
boys. This custom is now falling into disuse. 
(9) Sirajganj subdivision^ Dist. Pabna. ® 

At a little distance from the house, a hut of 
moderate size is erected and a sheep’s effigy is 
placed within it. The family-priest carries the 
the Salgram or some other idol of Krishna to 
the hut and goes through the rites of worship. 

Reported, by H, G, Eoddar B. So. who has often taken part in 

the ceremony. 
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When he has finished his task, the idol is brought 
out and the hut set on fire. 

On the second day, the idol is carried to the 
platform on which the swing stands. It is placed 
there along with the idols of Lakshmi and Vishnu, 
and sometimes with those of Nitai and Gour, 
The earthen platform is similar in construction 
to the one found in Vikrampur, the planks placed 
beside it, being ornamented with carved figures 
of horses or capricorns. This day is marked by 
the use of red powder alone ; ’while on the third 
day coloured water is also used. On the fourth 
and last day mud is used; and there is a pro- 
cession of the “King of the Holi” as in Vikrampur. 

(lO) BarisaL 

(a) . A mud hut is made, to which a betel- 

nut palm is tied. The “Salgram-stone” is worshipped 
in the hut. No human or animal effigy is burnt 
in the bonfire. Charred wood is sometimes kept 
in the house in the belief that it would 

keep away bugs and white ants. A similar 
bonfire is also made during the worship of the 
deity of the homestead. 

(b) . The latter statement is however con- 
tradicted by a gentleman and his priest from 

Barisal. He says that although some people are 

said to make a bonfire during the worship of 

the deity of the homestead, yet it is not a 
general custom ; indeed few men in the district; 
know anything about it. 

® ® Dr. A. N, Ohatterji received the first account from an inhabi- 
tant of Barisal. The second was sent to me by Mr. Ramendra 
nath Roy Ohaudhnri. B. A., B, L. 
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(11) Village- Kumirdaha Dist. Jessore. 

On the 14th of the light-half of Falguna hut is made 
near the platform for the swing-festival. The Salgram 
stone is placed in it and the rites of worship are 
gone through in accompaniment with the music 
of gongs and cymbals. A sheep’s effigy, made of 
sun-dried powdered rice, is placed near the stone 
during the worship. The priest goes round the 
hut seven times and then sets it on fire. The 
^‘Salgram” is immediately carried away. Later on 
in the night the idol is brought once more to the 
spot and carried round the platform seven times. 
It is afterwards laid down for rest in the night. 
The earthen platform consists of three gradually 
diminishing steps, as in Vikrampur or Pabna. 

On the 15th light-half, the priest and the head 
of the house where the ceremony is being 
performed, take their bath early in the morning, 
and go to the sanctuary. They bathe the stone 
in clarified butter, sandal paste and other sweelb 
smelling articles, and then go through the rites of 
worship and consecration of food. The stone is 
afterwards carried to the platform and then seven 
times round it. Coloured powder is offered to the 
deity and a ‘Homa’ is performed at the same 
time. In performing these rites, a sieve is used 
with five earthen lamps, plantains and five kinds 
of grains placed upon it. When the rite of 
swinging is over, the deity is carried in procession 
through the streets. He is afterwards broug|it 
back to the courtyard of the temple, where the 

Reported by Mr. LftUtmoliwi pri^t that liilllge. 
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rites of ^Arati’, worship and consecration of food 
are gone through. In closing the festival on the 
following day, the people sing religious songs in 
the courtyard, and finally go to bathe in the 
river. 

Orissa. 

( ). Puri. ® ^ 

(a). The swing-festival in spring begins 6n the 
tenth light-half of Phalgun and ends on the 15th. 
Each night, after the usual worship, the image of 
of the deity Govinda is carried with those of 
Lakshmi and Saraswati on a jewelled litter. Five 
other litters with the idols of Loknath, Yameswar, 
Markandeswara, Nilkanth and Kapalmochan {all 
of those are varieties of Siva-image ) are also 
carried with the former. The procession goes along 
the main road up to the Jagannathballav monastery. 
It then returns to the temple. The Bonfire- 
ceremoney is performed (on the 14th. light-half) 
at a spot S. E. of the platform on which the 
Swing-festival takes place. In the morning of the 
15th. the idols of Govinda, Lakshmi and the Earth- 
goddess are carried on a jewelled litter to the 
swing-platform, which lies to the N. E. of the 
temple. The pl^-tform is a structure of stone. 
It is high and spacious. Is has a big arch in 
the middle. A swing is suspended from the arch 
and the images are placed upon it. The swing 
board is of ivory. The images are covered with 
offerings of red powder ; green mangoes are also 

' i 

The first is translated from Mahamahopadhya Sadasiva Misra's 
*Sh'ee Jagemnath M<mSr\ Pari — pp. 71-2. The second is my 
own report of what I saw in the spring of 1924. (20-3-1924). 
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given. The images remain on the swing until 
three periods have passed when food is consecrated 
to them. (Usually, there are six such periods in 
the day). The meals consist of gram, sugar and 
fried paddy (instead of usual food). The idols 
are carried back to the temple in the evening. 

(b). On the 14th light-half of Phalgun a 
straw-shed was errected near the S. E, corner of 
the swing-platform. A few strips of bamboo were 
arranged in the form of a roughly conical shed, 
and bundles of straw were tied upon them. The 
central pole also had a few bundles tied to it 
top. Blankets, wood-work of various kinds, strings 
of cow-dung cakes, model cocoanuts made of cow- 
dung were all piled upon the hut, this being 
done by pilgrims from Bihar, the U. P. and 
Rajputana. I also saw some women from Bihar 
and the U. P. throwing red powder and uncooked 
.rice on the pile. At about eleven in the night, 
priests brought the surrogate forms of Jagannath 
and his companions on litters carried over men’s 
shoulders. A representative of the king of Puri 
also came with them. A ‘Homa’ was performed 
by the priests near the pile. The fire used had 
been brought from the kitchen attached to the 
temple of Jagannath. No other fire may be used. 
The king’s representative also officiated during the 
Homa. It was performed in front of the images, 
the litter having been already placed on the 
ground. After it was over, some food -offerings 
were placed before the idols. The priest lighted 
a bundle of straw from the homa and went round 
the hut three times. A lamb had been all along 
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held near by. The priest just touched the lamb 
with the flames which he then applied to the hut. 

The lamb was taken away. There was a great 
cry as the pile caught fire and the crowd 
constantly shouted out the name of Hari Krishna. 
The idols were now lifted up and carried round 
the bonfire seven times. Almost every body tried 
to join the moving procession. All the time, 
whoever could, sprinkled coloured powder on the 
images as the litter went past him. The ceremony 
was now over and the people went away. I 
learnt subsequently from one of the priests of the 
temple (Kasinath Khuntia) that there is a belief 
that fields lying on that side of the bon-flre 
towards which the flame seems to lean will bear 
a heavier crop of paddy than others. 

Next day the usual swinging took place. There 
was the play with colours. The ceremony did 
not seem to contain any indecent element, 

(18). Kendrapada Sub -division, Dist Cuttach 

On the full moon of Falgun, an image of a 
sheep is made of straw. The effigy is burnt in 
front of some temple. Fire is produced by the 
village blacksmith by striking flint and steel. 
With this fire, the priest performs ‘Hdma\ Fire 
from the ‘Homo! is applied to the pile gathered 
round the sheep’s effigy. When it is burning, 
ipaages of Radha and Krishna are carried round 
the pile. No off’erings are thrown into the fire. 
The ashes are thrown on the persons j^esent. 

Eeported by Madhusudan Satpati. 

8 
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Early next morning, married girls come here, 
sweep away the ashes and make various drawings 
on the ground. Then they bathe in the river 
and go home. 

Next day, colours are thrown as usuaj. There 
does not appear to be much indecency. 

A man is sometimes carried on a bedstead on 
men’s shoulders, and there is some indecent 
merriment in this connection. I could not how- 
ever obtain any details from the subject op this 

point. ■ I 

The swing-festival resembles that of other parts 
of Orissa. 

(14). Bodpur, Dist. Cuttack and Keonjhar in the 
Orissa Feudatory States. 

Mahesh Chandra Ratha comes from the above 
village. He lived in Keonjhar for several years. 
He says that on this occasion a bonfire is made 
and a live sheep consumed in the flames. He 
has seen this himself in both the places. 

fl 6 ). Village — Delang, Dist. Puri. 

In the spring of 1922, I had an occasion to 
go to this village. It was the time when the 
Swing-festival was held. One evening at about 
twelve in the night we were awakened by the 
sound of a procession coming in our direction. 

Some men were carrying a litter on their 
shoulders on which there was an image of Krishifa 
(I do not remember if there was any other idol 
with it ). A man was singing a monotonous song 
in Oriya of which I remember the following 
.jines : — 
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Kaji acnbliai*a raja 
Ambhe sankari praja. 

“The .Kaji is our ruler and we are his subjects 
The song was accompanied by the music of drums, 
cymbals and horns. Some of the men held torches 
in their hands. They took some presents of money 
from us and went away. 

It did not occur to me to observe the whole 
of the festival at that time. 

Bihar. 

(16) . Village Thera, Dist. Gaya. 

Sambat jalana . — There is only one bonfire in 
the village. Village boys steal all sorts of com- 
bustibles and pile them in one place, A bamboo 
post is planted in the middle of the pile and 
betel nuts and fried cakes of pulse t,re suspended from 
it. The Brahman priest of the village performs 
the rites of worship and sets the pile on fire. 
He may bring the fire from his home or some- 
body else may bring it for him. No other idol 
is worshipped there, There is much singing all 
through the night as the bonfire burns. Next 
morning some coloured powder is offered to 
MahadeOj for there is a shrine of this deity in 
the village, after which the men play HoU with 
each other. 

There is no swing-festival in connection with 
the Holi in this village. 

(17) . A report on the Holi sent by Tilaknarayan 
Deb, ( Patna ), Badrinath Sahay ( Hazaribagh ), 
Kamtaprasad Gupta (Singbhum), Gadadharprasad 
Ambastha (Monghyr), Jagajitnarayan Sribastab 

® Uepwted by Banke Misir, 
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(Chapra), Rajendranarayan Jha ( Darbhanga ), 
Bholanath Sing ( Bhagalpur ) and Chandrasekhar 
Sing ( MujafFarpur ), all of them students of the 
Bihar Vidyapith : — 

Each of us has seen the Holi festival in his 
own district. The ceremony is performed during 
the last hours of the full moon of Phalgun. But 
if that period falls in the daytime, then the 
bonfire is burnt on the previous night. We have 
all taken part in the celebration. The festival 
of Holika extends from the full moon of Phalgun 
to the first lunar day of the dark-half of Ohaitra. 

In the districts of Darbhanga, Monghyr and 
Patna the articles burnt in the bonfire are simply 
stacked into a heap ,* but in Hazaribagh, a 
structure is built up resembling a temple. No 
idols are however placed within it. In Singbhum, 
the branch of a certain tree is planted in the 
ground and wood is piled round it. The oldest 
inhabitant of the village sets fire to the pile in 
Hazaribagh. ’ In Patna however, five men, of whom 
one must be a Brahman, set fire to the pile. 
In Singbhum, on the other hand, it is only a 
Brahman who can do so. In Darbhanga, anyone 
whose ‘father is not living, may set the Holi on 
fire. If such a person cannot be found in the 
crowd, the people get hold of a simple person 
and make him do the work. In Muzaffarpur, only 
such persons as have been born under a particular 
constellation ( i. e. when the Sun was in that con- 
stellation ) can do so. In the district of Chapra, 
it is a Brahman born under a particular constellation, 
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who can set fire to the pile. In Bhagalpur, it 
is usually a Bom ( a very low Hindu caste ) who 
sets the fire. Before the Holi is lighted in Siug- 
bhum, a Brahman recites mantras and offers a 
cocoanut, a small quantity of clarified butter and 
some sun-dried rice to the Holi. In Chapra and 
Patna, the fire is set after the recitation of certain 
Mantras. There is no worship in the districts of 
Darbhanga, Monghyr and Hazaribagh. In Bihar, 
no idol of Vishnu is brought near the Holi for 
worship. There is no rule regarding the place 
from which the fire has to be brought. It is 
brought from any convenient place. In Singbhum, 
the Brahman priest circumambulates the Holi 
three times ; he keeps the fire to his left. 

No animal is held near the Holi. The Holi 
is such a big affair that it is not possible for a 
single person to meet its expenses. In Singhhum, 
cakes of cowdurg, green shoots of gram and cakes 
are offered to the Holi. In Darbhanga, Monghyr, 
Patna, Muzaffarpur and Hazaribagh cooked food is 
offered in a similar way. These offerings are burnt 
in the fire. But in Patna, a small quantity of 
them is taken out before being completely burnt 
and is distributed as prasad (consecrated food). It 
is said that if this prasad be eaten, all diseases 
of the tooth are cured. In Singbhum, green 
plants of gram are singed in the fire and carried 
away as consecrated. The ashes of the Holi are 
applied to the forehead for sanctification. In some 
places in Monghyr, people* carry rice ears of 
Wheat to the Holi and singe them in the fire. 
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They belleVe that if a child be given the parched 
grains to eat, it would not suffer any trouble 
during teething. Every person throws some cooked 
food into the fire with his own hands. 

The prospects of the coming year are divined 
from the way in which the burning pile falls 
down. For instance, there would be death in the 
village if the bonfire falls to the south. 

In Hazaribagh burnt pieces of wood are^^thrown 
over trees with the belief that they would yield 

more fruit after the treatment In the 

district of Patna, there are specified places for 
burning the Holi. Holi is burnt in every village 
in Bihar. The ceremony is called “Burning the 
Hloika’’ or “Burning the Sambat”. The story 
goes that the demon Hiranyakashipu asked his 
sister Holika to burn his son Prahlad in the fire. 
So she took him on her lap and sat in the fire. 
But through the grace of God, not a hair of the 
boy was singed while her cruel aunt was com- 
pletely burnt in the flames. Prom that day, 
Hindus have always cllebrated the event by 
burning Holika. 

The way in which Holi is played is not alike 
everywhere. In some places it takes place before 
the bonfire, in others after-wards. In certain 
places in Bihar, it is absent altogether. Coloured 
powder, powdered mica and similar things are 
thrown on thrown on each other either before or 
after the Holi according to the local custom. 
Water in which colours have been dissolved, is also 
used. Holi is played more specially with- the wife’s 
sister, and wife’s sister’s husband, an elder brother’s 
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wife and in some places with the maternal aunt. 
( m. b. w. ). The custom of Kissing', as described 
in the questionaire, is entirely absent in -Bihar. 
Men and women of different villages abuse each 
other. During the Holi in Hazaribagh a man is 
crowned the king of Holi ; he is known as Bisuwa. 
He is escorted upon a horse through the whole 
village. In this place, the festivities begin on the 
Vasant Panchami, but the chief celebration is on 
the Pull-moon of Phalgun. On that day, crowds 
of men go singing and playing musical 
instruments from dooi* to door. They say many 
obscene things ; this being known as Jogida or 
Hori. It is done simply to express their joy 
during the festival and has no other meaning. 
Obscene speech is not uttered except during the 
Holi. The songs sung in the festival describe the 
divine love between Radha and Krishna or R^m 
and Janaki. 

All castes join in the celebration of the Holi. 
During the Holi, all castes prepare a kind of cake 
known as Malpua ; they also make other kinds of 
food in their home. A large quantity of the 
intoxicating 'bhang is also drunk in the Holi. 
(The Swing-festival is not held with the Holi 
in Bihar). 

The United Provinces. 

(18). In the spring of 1924, I met a large 
number of pilgrims fiom the TJ. P. in Puri, 
They said that there was bonfire in their country, but 
no human effigy was burnt in it. At Puri I 
found them offering cocon auts and strings of cow- 


® ® Also see growse and Oman. 
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dung cakes to the fire. The cocoanuts were impaled 
on poles and held in the flames for a moment. 
Sugarcanes were also treated in a similar way. 
These things were then eaten a consecrated. 

There is much indecency in their festivities ; and 
a kind of recital is made on the occasion. The 
speech, which is called Kabir begins thus : — 

(a) Hararara suna hamare habir, 
or (b) Sararara suna hamare Icahir, 
or (c) Ararara suna hamare kabir, 
i. e. “Hurray, hear my Kabir”. The speakers then 
say anything that comes up in their lips. They 
make obscene movements and describe with a 
peculiar degree of viciousness the sexual act. The 
Kabirs are shouted whenever a woman is within 
hearing. If any of them unfortunately appear in 
the streets, the men approach her and shout these 
filthy things into her ears. The more shameless a 
man can become, the more lustily is he cheered 
by his companions. Cases of ravishment even are 
not unfortunately rare. My point is to show that 
the degree to which this is carried is not limited 
by any sense of decency and even in the most 
outrageous cases of insult, there is no redress, as 
such acts are not thought reprehensible during 
the Holi. 

(19). Village Sahharua, Dist. Gorakhpur, 

A piece of turmeric, a betel-nut and a pice 
are buried in the ground and a post is set up 
over them. This is known as “burying the Sam- 
bat” ( Sambat is the name of the commonly used 

® ® Eeported by J aribandhan Panday, an inhabitant of the village, ' 
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era. It is signified by this act that the old year 
is thus buried, (as the new year begins on the 
day following the Holi). The boys of the village 
gather combustibles for the bonfire, and they may 
carry away anything on which they can lay their 
hands, and nobody would be rude enough to 
resent this. There is only one bonfire in the 
whole village. 

The bonfire is burnt on the night of the full- 
moon of Phalgun. Every householder sends some 
fire from his house with presents of clarified butter, 
barley, incense, black sesamum seeds and a quantity 
of sun-dried rice^ The priest first performs homa 
with the presents sent to him ; the homa being 
performed with the fire which has been sent. 
Then he goes round the pile of combustibles 
five times and then sets it on fire. When it is 
burning, men parch a linseed plant in the flames 
and hang it later on upon the main entrance to 
the house, where it remains for the whole year. 
This is done for good luck. Boys sprinkle ashes 
on all persons present, but the priest does not 
do anything of the sort. 

Next morning men of all castes carry home 
some fire from the Holi and cook their food bn 
it. The old fire in the hearth is put out and the 
new fire substituted in its place. .On this day, 
Eabir songs are sung and there is much indecent 
amusement among the lower castes. They also 
play with coloured powder and mud. 

The Swing-festival is sometimes performed in 
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tliie libuses of rich men, when images of Ram 
and Sita are swxing. 

During the Holi, many devotional songs are 
sung. Babu Dichhotku Lai Sukul of the village 
df Bharatpur in Fyzabad is the composer of many 
popular Holi songs. 

J^tnares. Babu Jaynarayan Ghosal lived 
in Benares about the beginning of the 19th. 
century. He has left an account of the Holi as he 
saw it in his time. 

^^The' Holi-festival begins on the first of the 
bright-half of Phalgun and continues till the night 
oT 4i0 full-moon. Young men fojm small batches 
add wander about the streets singing and playing 
hitirical instruments. The chief festivity continues 
ft'om the 11th to the 15th. Altars are raised on 
the public roads, and preferably where three roads 
riideft; Wood and straw are piled into a heap and 
garlands of flowers and coloured powder are thrown 
upon it. People play on drums and sing and 
dance round the bonfire. There are, some gross 
elements in the Holi just as there are some in 
the Bengali festival held in Aswin; Two figures 
in’s made of wood and they are worked mecha- 
nically, They are joined. ( It appears that a male 
and female figure were made and the sexual act 
was represented). Such is the strange custom 
of this land that indecent jokes are cut not only 
with women but even with men. (Here follows 
a description of the play with coloured powder). 
On the night of the full-moon, men become intoxi- 
cated with delight over the Fire -festival, , All over 


§ ^ Qhoskal : Kotsi Pa/rihrama^ pp. 208 if. 
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Kasi (i,. e. Benaras), at the crpssing of three or 
four roads, a large number of trunks of trees are 
heaped together. People worship the fire and keep 
up the whole of that night by dancing and 
singing. They pass the morning by playing with 
ashes. At mid-day they bathe and then go home. 
The Holi is thus ended ; but the fire is left to 
die out of itself, and no one puts it out.” 

Apparently, the Swing-festival was not held 
with the Holi, for in that case it would not have 
escaped the notice of such a carefull observer as 
Mr. Ghosal. 

Rajputana. ^ ^ 

(21), Jaipur. A simple bonfire is made 
here. The fire is lighted by a Brahman, who 
performs homa before doing so. The centraj pole 
of the bonfire is not allowed to burn, for it is 
supposed to represent Prahlad, the son of Hiran- 
yakashipu, who was not burnt in the flames. As 
soon as the pole can be handled, it is taken out 
and thrown into the nearest well or river. 

Everyone considers it a duty to add something 
to the Holi with his own hands. When the 
bonfire is alight, they offer cocoanuts to it, and 
they are taken out to be eaten. Sugar-canes and 
green shoots of gram are also treated in a 
similar way. 

For the Punjab, see Oman j ibid., T { N. W. 

Also see Todd : 569-601, Kousellett ; 182-4. 

Exported by two Marwari inhabitants of this place to pie in 
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Provinces and Oudh ) III, 8 ff. also I. A,, 1907, 
302, 315 and I. A. 1909, 127. 

Gujrat. 

{^2). Bhawnaga/r and Wadhwan. 

‘‘Yes, I have seen the festival many times. 
In my native place — Bhawnagar in Kathiawad 
and also in Wadhwan, the place of my service 
for so many years. 

“Phalgnn and Chaitra, both....DoI Yatra and 
Madana Mahotsava and Holika Pujana are the 
three constituents of the celebration of the vernal 
season 

“1: Yes, a bonfire is actually made, and the 
" object burnt is a human idol and a phallic symbol 
on a pile of cowdung cakes with a few wooden 
sticks and some bundles of hay. This effigy is 
made up of rags wrapped round a wooden struc- 
iture. As a rule, in a . Native State where the 
ruler is a Hindu, the fire must be set by him 
after some worshipping ceremony is made to be 
done at his hands, by the officiating priest, such 
as Sankalpa etc. In the absence of the Ruler, 
the same is carried out by the leader of Holika 
players ( gallants, as they are generally named ). 
The idol of Siva is carried to the Holika fire and 
worshipped ; but this happens in some places and 
is not true of all places. The fire is not produced 
now-a-days by rubbing two Arani sticks ; that was 
a practice in vogue some five hundred years back. 
Yes, the fire is obtained at present from the 
kitchen of some neighbouring temple. The priest 
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takes his Yajamana ( the Indian State Euler 
or the leader of the gallants in each bonfire^ — 

for the Hindu Euler has got to go round the 

whole town and give the initial ignition to all 

Holika bonfires one after another) round the pile 
and goes round it himself leading. This is done 
three times and at the fourth round, they stop 
short at the centre to do the initial ignition. 
The fire is kept on his right 

Not that I know of. No living animal is 

even allowed to be within certain limits of the 
Holika fire. No one is compelled to jump through 
the flames ; but young boys and gallants are 
actually jumping and frisking and playing by the 
side, till the fire burns itself up. These young 
boys and gallants are enjoying themselves with 
great eclat. All the people, as a rule, do offer 
baked jower, baked gram, raw sugar ornaments 
and fresh dates. I do not know if cow-dung 
models of fruits are oflfered. These offerings are 
foodstuffs and are sold in shops everywhere. 

“Yes, the smoke, it is believed, must rise 
straight up to the highest part of the visible sky; 
if the burning pile tumbles over on one side, then 
it is believed that there will happen some unlucky 
thing. Eain is i^auged as far as I know a.bout 
the matter. • 

“Yes, these ashes from the bonfire are preserved 
by all families— with a vague understanding that 
doing so is conducive, to good luck and all round 
welfare. Now the best use made of these ashes 
is the one made by virgin girls who mix it with 
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clay and prepare idols of Gauri for their adoration, 
which takes up a period of a few days — the whole 
ceremony being called Gouri Puja and it falls 
in Palguna Vad (dark) extending to Chaitra Sud 
(bright)...,.. In one village which contains a popula- 
tion of over one thousand, there are apt to be 
more bonfires than one for celebrating the Holika 
festival. When the young boys and gallants of 
the street in which the bonfire is lit, jump and 
make themselves merry by shouting out at the 
top of their voices, mata jay amte'^ and so on. 

“We bow to thee, Oh Mother Holi, Glory be 
to thee” 

II. Prom Magha 5th to Palguna and a part 
of Chaitra is a period of time that is characteris- 
ed as the spring. The very date Magha 5th is 
known as Vasanta * Panchami and is generally * 
chosen for a match-making day. Prom this date 
onward up to the Palguna-Purnima and the 1st 
dark-day of Falguna, safiron powder, Jcesuda flow- 
ered colour filed in syringes are thrown— sprinkled 
on one another in Vaishnavite temples, nothing 
being done in the temple of Siva. Again this 
powder is scattered all over the floorings and walls 
in the temple. This is done indiscriminately so 
far as youth is concerned; but old men and 
widows as well as those who* have sufiered strokes 
of calamity such as the death of a young son, 
death of a son-in-law or a young daughter and so 
on, are not treated with this sort of playful frolic; 
nor do they repair to the places of bonfire or 
temples. Pre-eminently, moreover, are newly 
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married wives treated with this ceremony by their 
respective Devaras i. e. brothers younger than 
their respective husbands. Women too play with 
caloured liquids and powders but there is a special 
privilege enjoyed by a younger sister to play with 
the wife of her elder brother. Next in importance 
is the wife’s sister with whom the husband plays, 
and then comes the turn of the" maternal uncle’s 
wife. 

' ‘^To give or receive a kiss or indulge in any 
practical joke by touching the physical parts of the 
woman, is conspicuous by its absence in our 
generation in Kathiawad, at any rate in my com- 
munity. However the ceremony of crowning a 
king who goes riding on an ass with his dress like 
that of a clown or buffoon and anointed dark on 
the face happens to be perfolrmed in some Native 
States. I witnessed it in Wadhwan. He is known 
as Hemasa in Kathiawad, and Sakhubuch in 
Cutch. Among low classes, sometimes mock- 
fights take place, as is the report— but I have got 
no evidence to substantiate this — between men 
and women, in some parts of Rajputana. More- 
over, the practice of carrying a real person or a 
mock person or an effigy like a corpse upon the 
shoulder of young boys and gallants did prevail 
in Bhawanagar — my hirth place — and I have my- 
self in my younger days taken part in it. At 
present, it has been suppressed. However, it may 
be' existing in some parts of Cutch and Gujrat 
( inclnding Rathiawad ). 

“Coming to the point of obscenity, it is clear 
to note that the festival is regarded by the 
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illiterate as one characterised by obscenity, and 
they believe it is a period when all could indulge 
with impunity in the same privilege. They are 
known as ‘^Holinafag” in Gujrati language, and 
are in vogue' in those places in which Gujrati is the 
spoken language. Low castes generally used to 
indulge much in these songs ; and still they do 
so in certain places. These are connected with 
the phallic symbol and the female private parts ; 

but the obscenity is ear-rending the Swing- 

festival is at present not in vogue in Cutch and 
Gujrat (including Kathiawad). 

Central Provinces, ® ^ 

(2S). Buldana. 

“I have seen the festival myself. I have seen 
every year in the middle of March in Berar. 
The last festival I saw was at Buldana. It was 
in the month of Phalguna. 

, “The first preparations for the festival begin 
on the 15th day of the month of Magha (i. e. 
about the middle of February). The festivities 
continue for one month and five days. 

*‘l. A bonfire is made. The object burnt is 
simply a made up pile of many things e. g. a 
branch of the (?) tree, cowdung cakes and logs 
of wood. The manager of the house sets fire to 
the pile. No sacred ^ rites are performed before 
the fire is set. Ail sacred rites such as worship 
and reciting of ‘Mantras’ are performed after the 
fire is set. The priest brings an image of Siva 

Also see Roussellett ; pp. 361-6. 

Prepared by a local clerk and a priest under the direction of 

Mr. 0. 0. Desai, 1. 0, S. 
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and worships it before applying the fire. The fire 
is not obtained by any ^eoial prooess, but it is 
pUrihed by the priest by reciting some mantras 
before it is used. The lU'iest does not go round 

the pile before setting it on fire. It is the 

rUanager of the household who first goes round the 
pile after it is set on fire. He does so three 
times. The priest goes round the pile. As he 
goes round; he keeps the fire to his right. 

There is no practice to hold some living 

animal near the pile and to touch it with ^fire 

before that is applied to the pile itself. When 
the pile is burning, nobody is compelled to jump 
through the flames. People offer cocoanuts, betel* 
nuts and nairedya (sweets). Cocoanuts, betel-nuts 
and nahedya are actually thrown into the fire, 
of which the cocoanuts are taken out after a few 
minutes, broken into pieces and the copra mixed 
with sugar or jaggery as the case may be, and 
distributed as 'prasnd. The ofiferings are made by 
the people themselves. The priest recieves pay- 
ment according to the capacity of the people. 

. *^ 1^0 such beliefs as referred to in (1), (2) and 
(3) prevail in Berar. 

‘^Seme people believe that the ashes (1) cure 
disease. But they do not believe in what is 
i^fefred to in (2), (3) and (4), 

“In villages only tWo bonfires are made : one 
for the villagers in general and the Other for the 
Mahats, The fottner is known as the Holi and 

Jhe laf^r as the Hola, 

See the questionaire far-ilueifcktas referred kr hete, 

W 
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‘‘The next day’s festivities are marked by the 

people indulging . in throwing dust as well as 

coloured powder. Sisters’ husbands and wife’s 

brothers are made special objects of attack. There 

is no practice of giving or receiving a kiss to 

one on whom the colour has been sprinkled. The 

amusements (2>, (3), (4), (5) with similar others 

are observed in Berar. 

“Obscenity is practised on the occasion of the 
festival. Purport is inexplicable. These sayings 
are known as Phakas. The lower classes of people 
observe this festival with more ardour, 

“Dal Yatra (Swing-festival) of Krishna is not 
observed in Berar’*. 

Madras Presidency, 

(24). SrihumanUi Dist, Ganjam. 

“I saw the festival myself on the Pournami 
(the full- moon) of Phslguna of every year at 
Srikurnam in Ganjam District. It is a famous place 
of pilgrimage. The temple is an ancient one 
dedicated to Vishnu. It was originally a Saiva 
temple transformed into Vaishnava by Sri Kama- 
nujaoharya during his travels. South of Ganjam 
i. e. in Vizianagram, Godavery, Kistna and Guntur 
Districts, this festival is not usually held. 

“The festivities continue for five days ending 
with the Pournami (full-moon), 

“I. A bonfire is made of a pile of dried 
leaves and hay. The priest along with. Brahmans 

** Also see Sappings in the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society (Bangalore). Oct, 1925. 129 if. 

Mr. J. Sarvahhadram report from Guntur. 
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and others takes the image of Vishnu or Siva 
round the bonfire thrice and then returns. First 
the god is taken in procession to a distant 
maidan where thousands gather from distant 
villages to witness the function. There is no 
special process to get the fire. No living animal 
is held near by. Nobody jumps through the 
fire. 

“People believe that the ashes cure diseases and 
increase crops. It is for these ashes that people 
gather in thousands and receive kicks and caning 
from police oj05cers in the struggle to get the 
same. 

“In the Ganjam District, even small villages 
perform it on a small scale. But Srikurnam is 
the centre of attraction... 

“II, No Vasantothsavam is held is Andhra 
districts. Ganjam district is half Oriya. Even there, 
only Kamadahanam is done and no sprinkling of 
Vasanta. (This word however means springtime. 
Here it has been misused for falgu^ coloured 
powder). This Vasantothsavam is done in our 
parts on the 5 th day of marriage and on the 
closing day of all religious festivals. Only sprinkling 
coloured water is done on both the occasions. 
No songs, no kisses, no throwing on- outsiders. 
The . rest under II, is nil. 

“III. The swinging-festival is held on the last 
day. KSmadahanam takes place on the 3rd or. 
4th day varying with the star to be determined 
.by priests. The villagers go away with the ashes 
of Kama. Hence there is no crowd on this day. 
The God is taken to a distant- Mandapam 
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{ ^laitfosm )* Wiiile he is on the way it is 
pmymm ( a mesritenous act ) to see Him. After- 
waajds He is placed in a ddla ( swing ) and stops 
theu© for ti^ day. 

“lY. Kama is not worshipped at all B^ien 
the btKcnipg of Kama into ashes is rare iip Goda- 
very, Kistna and Gntntiir Districts.’’ 

Although it is not specifically mentioned, it 
would appear from the report that some effigy 
represeintiDg Ka^ma is burnt, 

(SSjf. AnwlcapdtUy Dist, Vizagapatcm. 

“ the only observance of this festival 

locally is confined to the Bonoili caste and the 
pr^ietice consists of little more than sprinkling 
coloured water on one another, both the sexes 
inclusive. Nothing else is observed. It is called 
Kamini Pandnga”. 

Allied spring-festivails of other countries. 

(26). Siam. 

(a). *'The Loh Chingcba or '‘Pulling the swing” 
ceremony occurs on the seventh and ninth of the 
waxing moon of the second lunar’ month, dates 
falling between the latter part of December and 
the middle of January. 

“Ihe ceremony is conducted as follows. Shortly 
before the ' appointed date, a nobleman, a different 
person each year but always a Phaya Pan Thong 

® * Eeported by the Head-master of the Mtinicipal High School. 

Mr. Phya Priya Nusasana of the Chalalongkorn University sent 
these accounts. The first is from “Siam” by W. A. Qrah!^,, 
London, 1924, and the second is an article written by a rpember ; 
of the National Library, Bangkok. For a photograph of the 
swing-platform, mentioned in the above account, see the book 
miMed '“Th* (Jmimm of ^ V, 
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ox noMe of the Golden Bowl rank, is appointed 
hy the king to fill the ckief role, that of the 
God Bhra Isuen (Iswara), A few days later, 
the open square in which the great swing stands 
is prepared. Finally a footboard is suspended 
from the cross-bar of the swing by six strong 
ropes ,of rattan, at a height of about fifteen feet 
from the ground. The hoard is some six feet 
long and eighteen inches (broad the greatest 
length at right angles to the cross-bar) and an 
extra rope hangs firom it, hy pulling on which from 
below, the swing is got into motion. A long 
bamboo is planted in the ground at a short 
distance on the west side of the swing, to which 
a small bag of money is fastened when the cere- 
mony takes place. On the day of the ceremony, 
four muscular looking individuals wearing appropriate 
dresses and a high hat made to resemble the 
head and neck of a snake, are hoisted ^id 
cheers on the swing. Their head-dress proclaims 

them to be neither satellites of Phra Isuen nor 

% 

men, hut representatives of the underworld kingdom 
of Phaya Naga, King of snakes and the pro- 
ducer of rain, sent it is pretended to perform for 
the delectation of Great Siva before the eyes of 
men, The Brahmans now epter the sentry-boxes 
specially built for the occasion and intone prayers, 
and, the assistants pulling on the dependent rope, 
the swing begins to move to and fro. The 
mpmentmn increases gradually. The perfnrmers 
bend their bodies in the attitude of saluting the 
deities and at the thne inaroping the arp 

of ;the swing. At last, the momentum brings the 
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swing close to the bamboo with the bag of coins, 
and one of the swingers, leaning far out and 
watching his opportunity, makes a grab with his 
mouth and secures the bag in bis teeth. Custom 
has decreed that to complete the ceremony the 
swinging must take place three times and to that 
end three small money bags are provided by the 
Royal Treasury, the first containing twelve ticals 
the second ten and the third eight. This brings 
the ceremony to an end, Phra Is vara is allowed 
to place his raised foot on the ground once more ^ ® 
and after receiving the prayers of the Brahmans 
to depart with his satellites in the procession 
the way he came. The ceremony is repeated on 
the next day but one, with the same observances, 
and is then over for the year. It only takes 
place in Bangkok and as I know has no connec- 
„ tion with the spring festival called Holi in India”. 

(b). Andolaka Mahosava. The Great Swing- 
festival. 

‘‘The great Swing - festival is so called as 
swinging was done by Siva and Uma for their 
pleasure. 

In the garden of ISTandana somebody in the 
embrace of his wife having thick breasts set on a 
swing made of the Madhavi creeper climbing on 
the trees Santana and Parijata and was moving 
to and fro during the spring in the combined 

Hastings : Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics Vol. 5, p. 889 
gives the following additional detail. “The mock-king must 
witness all this seated with his left foot resting on the ground 
but with his right foot uplifted and resting upon his left knee. 
He must retain this posture all the time the performance lasts” 
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effect of Ardm, when the cuckoos were chirping 
the Panchama tune, the whole garden was charged 
with sweet odours which caused madness in the 
hosts of the dancing Vidyadharas. Even celestial 
maidens were singing divine songs so melodiously 
that even Cupid was maddened in love. On 
looking at the unknown couple swinging, Uma 
said to Siva, ‘*Oh Lord, I am curious to see this 
couple, Please cause a well adorned swing to be 
made for me and let us swing together”. 

‘^Listening to Uma’s words, Siva called all 
great giants and . ordered them to construct a 
swing, Thereupon, the giants erected and raised 
two firm pillars ( like the fulfilment of one’s desires ), 
and ran a horizontal bar over across them, 
Vasuki was substituted for rope. Under his 
expanded hood, an altar as bright as gems was 
prepared with a tapestry of silk canvassed over. 
Its top was adorned with garlands, gems and 
pearls. The entire structure was still variegated 
with pieces of variegated cloth and deer-skin. All 
work being over, the giants humbly informed 
Siva of it, Siva whose crown-jewel is the crescent 
moon, at once climbed upon it. It was set in 
motion by the attendant hosts. On his right 
stood Jaya, while Vijaya stood on his left, both 
fanning Siva and Uma with chowries in their 
hands. On that occasion, swinging Uma, the gods, 
demons and their wives mumbled in overjoy. The 
celestial Gandharvas praised ; the celestial musi- 
cians played on their different loud musical 
instruments ; all big mountains quaked ; the seven 
oceans were agitated ; all great winds blew 
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veb6m6iitly; all these happened* when Si!ta g^d 
Uma were swinging. All the gods th^ t^he 
whole world was trembling t^ith fear. They, headed 
by Indra, approached Siva who can purify all 
sins, prostrated themselves at hfs feet and repeat- 
ed to him thus : ‘‘Oh Almighty Siva, please stop 
frOte this, thy recreation. Oh Lord, the entire 
universe is in danger thereby and the ocean 
encroaches upon all land”. When the gods Ihtis 
praised Hidd, He was so pleased that Hejunttped 
down from the swing in great joy. Then He 
clearly and distinctly addressed to the cefestial 
audience that were witnessing the event, ^‘This 
swing festival is to be celebrated on the bank of 
the Pushkarini during spring. The altar is 
adorned with silk embroidered With gems. It is 
to have an umbrella and a cliOwry. A wreath is 
to be tied around it with golden balls, headtiful 
ornaments, stars and flowers. The Wreath is to 
Have images of laughing "Widyadhafas. iarge 
mirrors are to be kept at the side of the dltar. 
The altar can still be adoriled With what is 
beautiful to the sight. When the sacrificial fife is 
worshipped, oblations are given to the quarters. 
This being done, Siva is to be pladed in the alt^r 
with the mula mantra before all people surrounded 
by their friends and relations, tte learned Srah- 
man who is standing at the side recites the best 
mantra when men and women praise the Aakyah 
and place flowers, scented sticks, incense and 
perfumes. At this time women make a mixture 
of colours in wafer with safiSron and pump it put 
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on the people by means of golden horns. At this 
time temple maidens wear coloured cloth and 
golden belts. They are marked on their foreheads 
with saffron dust. They chew pan supdri and wear 
garlands of flowers. Being pumped with coloured 
water, which is yellow and gold, they enjoy the 
happiness of Cupid. Those who follow the celes- 
tials in the Swing-festival, live long, happily, with 
good progeny, wealth and corn, cross the worldly 
existence and at last reach my city.” 

**( Vishnu and Lakshmi are substituted for 
Siva and Uma when Vaishnavas perform the 
festival )”. 

“Translated from the Bhavi-p-Uttara Parva 
Chap. 130 ff, Pp. 494 ff”. 


JS'ote : In preparing this essay, I have drawn upon a large number 

of original reports from all parts of India and have also availed 
myself of the accounts of the Spring-festival given in previous 
works on the same subject. My thanks are mostly due to their 
authors and also to the correspondents who have furnished 
accounts from their respective provinces. I am also under a 
deep debt of obligation to Profs. B. C. Majumdar, H. C. 
Chakladar, H. C. Dasgupta and to Drs N. N. Sengupta and 
A. N. Chatterji for many kind suggestions and references 
which have proved very helpful. 
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IIL THE SANCTITY OF HAIR IN SOUTH 
INDIA. 

Uy S. T. Moses, m. a., e. z. s.^ e. e. a. l 

Some years ago while engaged in collecting 
samples of human hair from various South Indian 
castes for an anthropologist who tested them for 
specific characters of taxonomic value, I realised 
how important a part hair played in the religious 
life and superstitions of our peoples. The informa- 
tion collected then and since is briefly given 
below : — 

As shaving is one of 6 duties allotted from 
antiquity to Brahmans,, the barbers whose 
occupation it is are in some parts said to be 
Brahmans. In the Punjab, I am told, the barber’s 
main functions are to prepare almanacs and to 
shave on ceremonial occasions. All over India no 
religious function of the Hindu can be per- 
formed in the absence of the Hindu barber who 
is thus an important personage in Hindu society. 

Till recently the fashion of wearing one’s hair 
was an easily-read index as to his caste, religion 
or even perhaps his district. The typical Moham- 
medan can be easily recognised by his clean- 
shaven head. Some Syrian Christians do likewise. 
Others have tufts the location of which varies. 
On the East Coast, the area under shaving may 
be a square patch on the outer margin near the 
neck leaving a protean ’patch of hair at the back 
of the head or one may shave his head all round 
leaving a circular patch of varying dimensions. 
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!From these patches a tuft of long hair grows. 
There are ever so many fashions intermediate 
between the above two extreme types. On the 
West Coast the head is shaved except for an 
oval patch on its top from which the tuft grows. 
It is said this custom was forced on the first 
colonists of Kerala by Parasurama ; they had the 
tufts behind but .had to exchange them to the 
front and according to a Malayalam saying the tuft 
on the top of the head is forbidden in Parrdesa — 
the East Coast. According to Vedic literature 
the tuft may be 1, 2, 3 or 5 in number. The one tuft 
on the head may either be in the front, middle or 
the back ; 2 trufts above ears are called 
Kahepahshas, and 5 are known as Panchasikhas. 

A householder is allowed according to the 
Vedas to crop his head and so the panicky cry 
that owing to the adoption of the Western fashion 
Hinduism is making her exit through the hair is 
untenable. Some orthodox Hinnus assert that the 
performance of sacraments are valueless unless the 
doer is the wearer of the tuft which according 
to them is endowed with some mysterious spiri- 
tual powers. Some overzealous Christian missionaries 
of to-day also think the tuft has a religious 
significance and so wish the converts when they 
renounce the devil and all its works to renounce 
the tuft as well. This year two converts from 
the Pulaya caste were refused baptism by a 
GrCrman clergyman of the S. I. U. C. Malabar, 
because they had the tuft still with them. This 
question upset missionary circles souie 50 years 
ago. The Madras Church Missionary Committee 
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ordered that no agent should be allowed to retain 
the Imdumi. But Dr. Caldwell opined it was a 
national and not a religious mark. Christians 
generally crop their heads but the children, e. g. 
of the Parava Christians shave the head clean 
except for a big ring of short hair which recalls 
the pictures of ancient saints and fathers of the 
church. 

Some children, e. g. the first born among 
Christians, never have their heads shaved by a 
razor recalling the Nazarite custom among the 
Jews of wearing unshorn locks, (compare Samuel 
and John the baptist) a mark of consecration to 
God. Here, however, the hair is clipped but 
never shaved. 

Among Hindus the first shaving in the life 
of a man is a very important ceremony ; in fact 
shaving and religion seem to go together all the 
days of a man’s life. The description of such a 
ceremony among the Nambudiris as given in 
Ananthakrishna Ayyar’s classic monograph on the 
Castes and Tribes of Cochin may be taken as 
typical. 

“This (chowlam) signifies the shaving of the 
child for the first time. It ■ is performed both for 
boys and girls for the first time during the 3rd 
or 5th year of their age. Sometimes it is post- 
poned to the .5th year in the case of boys and 
7th year in the case of girls. In the case of boys, 
the whole head is shaved except the tuft or 
huduma. In the case of girls the ceremony 
consists of the removal .of one or two hairs with 
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a razor though no objection is made even to 
shaving the head with the exception of an oval 
patch of hair on the top of the head. The Maran 
acts as the barber and is presented with paddy, 
rice, cloth and money. A Sudra servant is also 
present and he receives the shaven hair in his 
cloth when the Maran removes it by his razor. 
The child is then anointed with a little oil and 
tali ( soap ) by a Sudra maid servant of the family 
who bathes it subsequently. The man and the 
maid servants of the Nambudiri are the Sudras 
of the higher rank and are known as Illakars 
without whose aid a Nambudiri cannot get on. 
The ceremony is believed to have a purificatory 
effect on the whole character of the boy. Accord- 
ing to Aswalayana, the child should be placed 
on the lap of its mother to the west of the 
sacred fire. The father should take up his station 
to the south of the mother holding in his hand 
21 stalks of husa grass. He should sprinkle on 
the head of the child three times a mixture of 
warm water repeating the words “0 Vayu, come 
hither” and with the formula ‘‘May Aditi 
cut my hair, may the waters moisten thee for 
vigour’’. He should then insert three stalks of 
husa grass 7 times into the child’s hair on the 
right side saying “0 divine grass, protect him” 
Then he should cut off a portion of the hair and 
give it to the mother with the recitation of various 
texts. [ “The razor with which Savitri the know- 
ing one shaved the beard of Kings Soma and 
Varuna with that, Ye Brahmans, shave now his 
hair, that he may be blessed with long life, — with 
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old age”. “With what J>hatri has shaved the 
head of Brdhaspathi, Agni, Indra for the sake of 
longlife with that I shave thy head for the sake 
of a long life of glory and welfare thus a second 
time. By what he may at night further see the 
Sun and see it long with what I shave thy head 
for the sake of long life of glory and welfare, 
thus a third time”!, leaving one lock (Sikha or 
Chura) on the top of the head or sometimes 
three or fve locks according to the custom of 
the family”, 

Among all nations is found the custom of 
leaving locks unshorn during an arduous under- 
taking in which divine aid is implored, Among 
Hindus the rule is that the dihsha which originally 
meant of the period of a determined 'act should 
commence with a shave, but that during the 
period itself no recourse should be had to such 
an operation. Hence the secondary meaning of 
the word dikshd, the actual growing of the beard. 
Shaving may be done only at certain times of 
the year. For example Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
special days like new moon and full moon and 
the festival days like Ekadasi and Dwadasi are 
taboo for shaving. During the Mahalaya Amavasa 
season shaving should be avoided for a period 
extending from the full moon prior to that 
Amavasa for a fortnight. Among Brahmans wh6h 
the wife is in the family way, the husband should 
refrain from shaving. Mondays aud Wednesdays, 
even when there may be other factors usually 
demanding abstinence from the barber, are very 
good for being shaved. Two brothers may not 
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shave on the same day, if the parents are alive 
nor a father and son ; while starting on a 
journey it is inadvisable to shave. This taboo is 
closely connected with the belief that clippings of 
hair can be utilised to work evil against the 
quondam owner. It is due to this fear that 
hair clippings and such refuse are either carefully 
preserved or destroyed by being burnt or buried. 
Magicians engaged to bring about an enemy’s ruin 
or even deaths require the hair clippings or at 
least the parings or the nail which play an im- 
portant part in their witchcraft practices. The 
idea is that the man’s spirit permeates even such 
insignificant parts of the human anatomy as hair 
clippings and nail parings. Demons are said to 
have an aversion for hair; and the magicians nail 
hair to a tree and exorcise the demons away from 
the tree, The aversion to hair is explained by 
the story of a clever woman who saved her husband, 
an amateur magician. The latter by his charms 
succeeded’ in enslaving a very powerful demon, 
whose condition of service was that he should be 
always kept engaged. The demon, being what it 
is, finished the various orders, possible and impos- 
sible, thought out by the unfortunate man. As 
the penalty, if no work was given, was death, 
the man was trembling. But his wife to whom 
he confided his troubles came to his rescue. When 
the demon came thundering for work, she gave 
the demon one of her hairs and asked him to 
straighten it. The demon tried thousand and one 
ways but failed and at last thought it could do 
what a smith does. The demon wanted to heat the 
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hair and then beat it straight. He put it into the 
fire but it fizzled away into nothing and in despair 
the demon ran away never to approach the 
magician any more. 

When a Mohammedan child is believed to 
suffer from the effects of evil eye, some hair of 
the child and of its mother are clipped and burnt, 
the mother and the child being fumigated with 
the resultant smoke. 

A very common offering to the gods is one’s 
own hair. Polling locks at shrines, e, g. Tirupati, 
Chinnatirupati and Pazhani is often in fulfilment 
of a vow made on condition of recovery from^a 
serious illness or in thankfulness for some special 
blessing received or success vouchsafed. A pro- 
fitable trade in human hair is carried on by the 
temple authorities, the right to collect which is 
leased out to the highest bidder. These shrines 
are also favourite places for the ceremony of the 
first shaving of children. Children and adults, 
both men and women, offer their hair to God. 
The idea underlying this offering is said to be 
one of communion, for, hair is the usual medium 
of union. The devotee by giving a part of him- 
self, in this case his hair, puts himself in actual 
communion with his god. In the case of women, 
whose beauty is in their locks, of hair, the motive 
is easily explained. Like the thousands of 
Japanese women who in 1922 gave to the temple 
of Hegoshi Hingwa their hair to form ropes to 
help the work of reconstruction, they offer to 
God that which is most dear to them. 
Among Tamil Brahmans there is a custom 
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that widows should be deprived of their lodks 
and have the heads shaved clean. The custom 
may have originated in ladies voluntarily renounc- 
ing during widowhood everything which gave 
them pleasure during the lifetime of their husbands, 
Valentine De Milans on the assasination of her 
husband, Louis De Orleans, cut off her flowing 
locks and laid them on his tomb. Howsoever 
the custom was introduced, widowhood with its 
attendant tonsure, is the greatest misfortune that 
can happen to a female. 

A very important shrine though not situated 
in South India, but which attracts innumerable 
pilgrims from there, is Allahabad, where devotees 
should stay for five days. On the first day they 
are expected to bathe in Triveni and fast after 
being shaved. On the third day females who go 
with their husbands should offer a portion of their 
tuft of hair to Triveni, The belief is that for 
every hair of the devotee dropped into the holy 
river, he or she will have a million years’ 
residence in heaven. 

Wearing hair in lockets is common among 
many nations as a token of affection or memory. 
Nuns are said to weave their clipped locks of 
'hair into girdles used by themselves. Irish ladies, 
it is said, give their lovers bracelets made of 
their hair as love tokens. Among Maravas in 
South India, the tali (wedding string) is made 
of hair. The reason is given in the following 
story : — 

The son of Mara Pillai, who was born of 
Ahaliya and Indra, was the legendary ancestor of the 

n 
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Maravas. He declared war against Indra who 
wanted to marry his daughter. In the fight in 
which Indra was worsted Indrani was captured 
and her hair cut ofiT. With a string made from 
it, he made the t(di strong for his daughter, 
whom he gave away in marriage to a bridegroom 
ol his choice some time later. 

Hair relies of Mohammad and Buddha are 
objects of worship and reverence by their religi- 
ous adherents, and pilgrimages to the shrines 
where these were preserved to he exposed on 
particular occasions are meritorious acts. Sacred 
hairs of Budha are preserved in Burma, and in 
Sanchi is found a representation of deties in 
heaven by name Travastimsa worshipping the hair 
of the Bodhisatva. Gautama before embracing 
the religious life is said to have cut off his locks 
of hair with a sword. The hairs were borne along 
the air by the gods to heaven where they offer 
worship to them. 

I’our important places in India containing 
Mohammad’s hair relics are Delhi, Bijapur, Eohri 
and Elimala, In the Jumma Magid, Delhi, is a 
hair from Mohammad’s beard stiff and red, set in 
a silver tube. Two hairs from his beard are pre- 
served at Asarmahal in Bijapur. At Warmubarak 
in Kohri a hair set in amber and enclosed in a 
golden case studded with precious stones in 
exposed every March to the innumerable pilgrims 
who flock there then. It is said to change colour 
mysteriously and also to rise and fall. At the 
festival of Bara Wafat, the sacred hair of MohanQ- 
mad is specially honoured. The mosque or palli 
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in Elimala, Malabar, attracts all the Moplahs 
annually. The hill is important to the Hindus 
not only because of a Parasurama Kshetram 
there, but also as the piece of rock with medicinal 
herbs let fall by Hanuman on his serial career to 
the place where Lakshmana had fainted. The 
flora is said to be interesting containing innumer- 
able species figuring in Malabar Medical Science. 
Annually the Moplahs (Mohammedans) celebrate 
the festival in the programme of which two items 
are important. One is of course the exposure of 
Mohammad’s hair and the other is the hunting 
expedition of the devotees under the leadership 
of the Thangal or Priest. * 




*' This paper was read before the section of Anthropology of the 
FoniJteenth session of the Indian Science Congress held at 
Lahore in Jannacy, 1S27- 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTION. 

I. NAGA MEDECINE. 

The Naga tribes, though they differ widely 
in this as in other ppts of culture, have like 
most peoples a medical practice of their own. 
This paper does not attempt to be a complete 
manual of Naga medicine, but only to notice those 
aspects which are of direct interest to therapeutics. 
The information available broadly shows that 
among all the Naga tribes there are four dis- 
tinguishable methods of treatment — (1) the propitia- 
tion by ceremonies of unknown spirits which . are 
responsible for disease (2) the exorcism of disease by 
the magical arts of the professional healer (3) the 
cure or avoidance of ailments by the consumption 
of certain foods or use of certain specifics which 
work on principles which can only he termed 
magical, and (4) the use of surgical methods or 
specifics which have empirically been found 
useful. 

Of the first and second methods a number of 
writers have treated fully. It need only be 
remarked that in one case at least the professional 
healer, by using a lemon leaf for his feats of 
prestidigitation, acknowledges the properties of 
astringent herbs. An exhaustive exposition of 
the third method would be well-nigh impossible 
and somewhat oppressive. Most of the items in 
the herbal catalogue appended are of this nature, 
and the influence on health acknowledged Ip be 
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found in certain foods has been dealt with by 
several writers. The range of plants believed to 
be medically operative is very wide, and it may 
be said to vary from village to village, if not 
from family to family. It must however be 
admitted that the line of cleavage between this, 
the magical, and the empirical methods is not 
clearly defined. As said by Hutton ( The Serna 
Nagas page 100 ), though the process of reason- 
ing is often to us obviously faulty still there is 
such a process, and in many of the examples 
given in the accompanying list of prescriptions it 
is at present impossible to say whether the raison 
d'etre is deductive or empirical. 

The empiric knowledge of the Naga, however, 
is of interest, at least as showing the extent to 
which such knowledge may be naturally acquired 
by a people lacking contact with western or 
Aryan science. It may be considered under 
the heads of surgery and pharmacy. 

Naga surgery appears to be primitive in the 

extreme. , The use of bamboo splints is not 

uncommon, and cases are known in which an 

unruly member has been cut off, even by the 

patient himself. More scientific practices appear 

however to be the property of particular tribes. 

The Aos check bleeding by filling the gaping 

wound with sawdust scraped from the inner skin 

of the bamboo. * The Changs go a long step 
# * 


* While the Lhotas use the fine yellow spores that fill the pod of 
a certain orchid. J. H. H. 
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further; They blow the sawdust into the wound 
through a bamboo tube, and effect a suture by- 
running thorns alternately from side to side 
through the two edges of the wound and tighten- 
ing the gap by a strong hair wound about the 
thorns. It may be conjectured whether the device 
was suggested by the similar method of clasping 
the cowrie wristlet, of which this tribe is very 
effective. A bad case of mauling by a bear so 
treated and brought into the Mokokchung hospi- 
tal, appeared so satisfactory that the doctor did 
not inteifern, and a cure was obtained by first 
ua^ention. 

The Lhotas rely for many forms of pain such 
as sprains and inflammation, on the practice of 
cupping. The instrument is usually a serow’s horn, 
with a small hole bored through the tip. The 
medical attendant wTaps a fresh tobacco leaf 
round this tip, and this acts as a baloe. He then 
sucks vigorously until the skin is puffed up. 
Withdrawing the horn, he lacerates the skin by 
tapping it with a small curved knife like a sickle 
but with the tip ground to a chisel edge. He 
then replaces tho horn and sucks till the horn 
is full of blood. The process may be repeated 
and is no doubt effective where blood letting 
would be so. Other processes of a surgical nature 
but very crude idea are described by Dr, Hutton 
(The Serna Nagas, page 101-104^. 

The herbal remedies known to the Naga are, 
as has been stated, numerous, and it would 
ie(|iw 0 investigatioii by* meiMcal experts to say 
in every known case whether the use is empirical 
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or imagimry. In some cases it is clearly the 
latter. For instance the curious parasite viseum’ 
is believed to be able to effect a junction between 
broken bones by mere external application. The 
ground of faith appears to lie in the extraordinary 
way in which the plant attaches itself to its host, 
so as to seem a part of it. On the other hand 
the use of certain crotons by the Sernas, and 
also of jungle berries, as purgatives is undoubtedly 
based on trial. The use of gentians {vide Dr. 
Hutton, The Serna Nagas, page 104 ) for coughs, 
cannot be an accident. Again many of the plants 
used have undoubtedly astringent properties, and 
their use" may be due to this knowledge, however 
mistakenly applied. 

The Nagas have taken very readily to European 
medicine in every branch, and it is not to be 
expected that any valuable secrets lie buried in 
their own practices. They have not> indeed, 
advanced far upon the road of science, but they 
are far from helpness or devil-ridden, and have 
at least taken firm hold of the empiric method* 
Quaint as many of their beliefs may seem, there 
is often a kernel of truth within (Hutton, The 
Serna Nagas pages 100-101; Hodson, The Naga 
Tribes of Manipur^ page 136), Perhaps one of 
the most interesting details is the various use of 
rice beer. Besides being a pick-me-up, when 
drunk hot, after a diking bout, the stale lees 
is used as an emetic, yeast as a poultice for boils, 
and the pulped rice as a poultice for snake bite, 
while it is said that fomentation with hot rice-beer 
has restored to life persons killed by frosidniCf 
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or even by lightning. There is a modicum of 
truth at the base of all these exaggerations. 

The only poison known to the Nagas appears 
to be the pounded root of the Rhisa ( Lhota ) 
creeper ( ) which 

has a very strong smell and so it cannot be 
secretly administered. 

Prescriptions. 

For burns. 

Lhotas. The leaves of Woropenthung, or 
Mirimom burnt to ashes and plastered on the 
affected skin. 

Aos, The leaves of TolcongtroJc roasted in the 
embers in a plaintain leaf, crushed and applied. 

Sernas. Various croton seeds, also the seeds 
called Lochekatii of the tree Aghihushupusu (a 
croton of some kind) chewed. 

Lhotas. Fat pork as diet. 

For Coughs, 

Sernas. The flowers of Crawfurdia Oampanu- 
lacea (probably) and Censeosa Andrographioides 
(Aghunakhuye and ashe-ghundkhu-ye. Hutton, The 
Serna Nagas page 104) 

Lhotas. The berries of the Yenkuti chewed. 

For diarrhoea. 

Lhotas. A diet of roast goat’s hoof or the 
gall of a cow or pig. 

For emetic. (I 

Lhotas and Sernas. Chicken and rats’ dung 
whipped up in water, and drunk. 

For sore eyes. 
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Lhotas. The leaves of Mongsentung ( Mmsa 
Ghisia, Don ) crushed and held before the face, 
and the breath puffed up through them so as to 
atomize the vapour. 

For pain in the eyes. 

Sernas. Mother’s milk on juice from the 
pounded root of a variety of Arum tuber ( Tsuhchobo ) 
dropped into them. 

For Fever, 

Lhotas, Leaves of the Luramozu rubbed and 
soaked in water, and used as a lotion. 

For headache. 

Lhotas. The leaves of the phuphu ( Plectanthrus 
Sp.) or the Kizu (Bischofia Javanica) wrapped 
round the forehead in a fold of cloth. 

Sernas. The leaves of the plant pulahhu 
(Mosla Diautherea) cooked and eaten, and creepers 
tied round the forehead. 

Lhotas. A decoction of the leaves of Sangsewo 
(Drymaria Cordata, Willd^ with salt (The plant 
is used by Sernas as an embrocation for chest 
pains) or a poultice of the leaves of Tsandhrammozu 
(Measa Indica). 

For Leech bites. 

Lhotas. An infusion of the bark of Nungatsung 
as protection. 

For pox or skin complaints. 

Lhotas. Soot, or a lotion of the leaves of 
Temphak (Rhus Semialata). 

For Rheumatism. 

Lhotas. The leaves of Hyperium Japonicum 
Thly. ) bound round the joint. 

13 
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For Snake bite. 

Sernas. The leaves of Yepuwo or Yeshuye 
(Polygonum Alatum) and Ayeshu (sp. Polygonum) 
heated and applied to bite. Also the world-wide 
process of sucking the wound. 

Aos. The thick leaves of the Nokchimozu 
plant scorched, crushed and applied. 

Lhotas, The inner bark from below ground 
of the Moyennuhliu (LitseaSebiJerayPex^.) applied 
to sore. 

A mash of the giant woodlouse destroys maggots. 

Sernas. The leaves of Ayerthapi dried and used 
to destroy maggots in a sinus. 

For spleen. 

Sernas. A decoction of a lime (Khumithi) 
with chillies and native salt. 

For stomachache. 

Lhotas. A ' potion of the bark of Nshiu 
(Fraxinus Florihundus Wall.^ infused in hot or 
cold water with salt. 

The dried upper stomach of a porcupine drunk 
in water. An infusion of the bark of Nashitung 
(Herepernum Oheloncides) or Yenlcotung drunk. 

For Strangury, 

Lhotas. An infusion of the root of Hothsum 
or Ngyangwo (Hedyotis Seandens Roxb.^ drunk. 

For toothache. 

Lhotas. As for strangury; or the stem of 
Kakhuyebo ( Polypodium prrpingucum, Wall, ) heated 
and bitten upon. 

Aos. The inner bork of the Mitiyong pounded 
and dried or the bark of Mesangsong (Bcmma 
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WalliGii) rubbed together, and the soapy juice 
which exudes applied. 

Lhotas. The leaves of the parasite Hangyempa, 
or Mrepchemozu ( Viscum arhc ulatum Burm ) crush- 
ed or, when dry, pounded and mixed with water. 
The plant is rare and an unusual belief in its 
efficacy, which extends to healing broken bones, 
exists. It is scrambled for when found, 

A lotion of bark scrapings from the Chaching 
{ Heptapleurum venulusum Sum )• Nungnung ( Gal- 
licarpa Arhorea Boxb^ or Hmhmti (TaraJdogenos 
hurzu) applied to wounds, or a poultice of the 
leaves of creepers called Indrrhawo ( Senecis Scandens 
Don. and Tournefortia viridiflora, wall, perhaps^. 

Sernas, A poultice of the pounded root of the 
Saphayeho grass ( Curculigo recnrvata, Dryand^ 
or the scrapings of bark from a wild pig, Chulhoho 
(perhaps Ficus prostrata) with the mans’ own 
hair. * 


H. G. Dbnneht. 


* This paper was read before the section of Anthropology of the 
Fourteenth session of the Indian Science Congress held at Lahore 
in January, 1927. 



IL ON A PECULIAR FISHING IMPLEMENT 
FROM THE KANGRA VELLEY. 

During my recent tour to the Kangra Valley 
(May-June, 1926 ) an interesting type of fishing 
implement, locally known as Kalerni, has come to 
my notice. I am greatly indebted to Mr. Prem 
Das, Sub-Inspector of fisheries, Kangra, for draw- 
ing my attention to it and for getting me a 
specimen for the Indian Museum Collection. He 
has also supplied me with valuable notes about 
it. 

The specimen consists of three pieces of thin 
hemp twine, each about a foot and a quarter in 
length. Of these, two pieces are knotted, so that 
each forms a running noose, and are firmly fastened 
to the two ends of the third piece. To this cen- 
tral piece are now tied at irregular intervals a 
number of horse hair loops with running nooses. 
For this purpose a long hair is taken and tied 
to the twine in the centre of its length, the two 
free halves are then knotted into loops. As many 
as thirty such double loops are present in the 
specimen in my possession. 

This implement is ussed in the rapid-flowing 
waters of our shallow, rocky streams. The fishes 
of such streams possess the habit of ground feeding 
and are capable of attaching themselves to rocks 
and stones by means of suckers and frictional 
devices of various kinds. They usually dart 
about from rock to rock and are thus enabled 
to progress in very swift currents. The other 
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type of fish that frequent the rapids are the 
powerful migratory fishes like the well-known 
Mahaseer (Barhus for sensulato) and several other . 
species of Barbus that migrate up-stream at 
certain seasons for breeding purposes and return 
to the plains when the season is over, Owing to 
the shallowness of the water in the hill-streams 
they have to keep quite close to the bottom 
when moving about. It is for the capture of 
such fishes that Kalerni is used. It is fixed in 
the course of a rapid stream among big boulders 
and rocks by the help of two pieces of stone 
lodged in the loops formed by the two end pieces 
of twine and securely fastened there by adjusting 
the position of the sliding knots. The central piece 
of twine with the horse-hair loops is kept stretched 
tight. Fish moving up or down the stream are 
caught in the loops and the creatures in their 
struggles are then rendered helpless by mechani- 
cal action of the running knots. A fisherman uses 
about 50 to 100 of such implements at a time 
and lifts them up after every three or four hours, 
some possibly containing fish, while others may 
be quite empty. When the implements are taken 
out of water after the day’s work, the hairs are 
lubricated with ghee ( clarified butter ) to keep them 
soft and strong and to prevent them from 
cracking. During use if any hair gets straightened, 
it is turned into a loop again before using it 
next day. 

From the fact that a single horse hair is 
used to make a loop it is evident that Kalerni is 
only meant for catching small fish. In the Kangra 
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Valley most of the fish are of a small size. It is 
also possible that hill-strearn fishes with ‘^suckers” 
do not struggle much because during the greater 
part of their life they remain quietly sticking to 
stones. As an instance I might cite the case of 
a species of Glyptothorax from Manipur ^ locally 
known as Nga-pang or the innocent fish. This 
species is said to stick even faster to rocks and 
stones when touched with something instead of 
swimming away to safety. It is thus very easily 
secured and hence the neme Nga-pang. 

Various kinds of fishing implements have been 
reported from India and Burma and some of 
those that are used in the rapid waters of our 
torrential streams are very ingenious devices. 
But there is not one, to the best of my know- 
ledge^ that agrees with Kalerni or is anything 
like it. The Kalerni is modelled after certain 
devices that are used all over India, Burma and 
the adjacent countries for snaring birds. One 
such device from Java in our collection (No. 6866) 
is labelled as, ‘^a model of a fishing implement”, 
but Mr. A. Felder has entered the following 
remark in our register against the same number 
* ‘Evidently an implement for snaring birds?”. An 
examination of the model leaves no doubt that 
it must have been an implement for snaring birds 
and that it could never have been used for 
fishing. Dr. Satya Charan Law has informed me 
that unfortunately our knowledge of the various 
devices used in bird catching in India is very 


1 Horn, Bee. Ind. Mm, XXII, p. 173 (1921). 
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meagre ^ jg gtill more unfortunate that 

the several interesting specimens of such devices 
in the collection of the Indian Museum have not, 
as yet, been reported upon. * 

S. L. Hora, D. Sc., 

Offg, Superintendent, Zoological Survey of 
India, Calcutta, 


® Harper, On Birdrcatchmg m India, Avic. Mag. (n. s.) I. 
pp. 262-268, pi. (1903) ; Gill, India Bird-snares, Th Times of 
India Anmat (1923). 

* This* paper was read before the seetion of Anthropology of the 
Fourteenth session of the Indian Science Congress held at Lahore 
in January, 1927. 


IIL THE KANI ( OPIUM ) PUJA OF THE 
MIKIRS OF ASSAM. 

The following is a second-hand account of the 
ceremony performed by opium-eating Mikirs with 
this drug conceived as a magical agent. Something 
of the same nature is probably done by certain 
other opium-eaters. The ceremony may be 
observed by the village as a whole, or by an 
individual, but the conduct is apparently always 
entrusted to an old man of standing. It may 
even be observed by a tribesman who does not 
himself eat opium. The conscious intent is mainly 
divination. 

The site of the ceremony must be by the 
village water-supply, though it is not clear if the 
same site is used for all celebrations. An oval 
patch of ground about six feet by four is cleared 
and plastered with cowdung. The whole is roughly 
fenced. No one must step upon this space 
without ablution. Five small rectangular plinths 
are made within, one large and four smaller reeds 
erected, and a forked peg planted to support a 
miniature bow with stretched cord and arrow. 
On the plinths are placed leaf-plates with little 
heaps of rice. A goat, duck or pigon (by no 
means a pig or fowl) is killed and the blood 
allowed to drip upon the heaps of rice. Small 
pills of opium are then placed in the mouths of 
the reeds and set alight. If the smoke appears 
white, crops will be good, people fertile, and 
sicknesses absent. If however the smoke be black, 
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a converse fate is to be expected. Probably the 
celebrant prays that the onaens may be favourable. 
The flesh of the animal or bird is then cooked 
and eaten. There is no prohibition however on 
the removal of the remains for consumption at 
home. 

This appears to be a divination rite. The 
bow and arrow indicates however that a secondary 
intention is to warn oft evil spirits. 

H. G. Dennehy. 


JSfote : — The Mikir Jcanipuja is not to be confused with another 
Icani puj<& observed by opiuru'eaters in Assam, which 
consists in a sorb of sacramental rite, in the course of 
which opium is distributed to and taken by the parti- 
cipants. No doubt in this case too, but more obviously, 
I think, in the Mikir case, the probable intention of 
the ceremony is to secure benefits, the element of 
divination naturally arising out of this, as an indication 
might be expected of whether the ceremony had been 
adequately and therefore successfully performed or not. 

J. H, Hutton. 
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IV. fHE FROG MARRIAGE IN ASSAM. 

(The Poitranic Story). 

In the Satya-juga (i. e. days of truth) there 
lived a king who had a beautiful daughter. When 
she attained marriageable age there happened to 
be many suitors for the princess amongst whom 
Indra, the king of Heaven, -was one. Finding 
Indra as one of the suitors for his daughter the 
king very gladly agreed with the proposal of 
giving his daughter in marriage to Indra as his 
daughter would be a queen of the Heaven. But 
his daughter was against this arrangement. How- 
ever it did not depend upon the will of the 

bride to select a suitor, and accordingly a day 

for the celebration of the marriage was fixed b}?" 
the king. 

The celebration of the marriage was held 
between the daughter of the king and Indra. 

And the people of the kingdom did greatly rejoice 

at the celebration, as Indra, the king of the 
Heaven, would come down to marry the daughter 
of' their king who was an earthly being. But all 
the rejoicings of the people were turned to sadness 
at the time of tying the nuptial knot between 
the pair ; because the cry went forth from inside the 
palace that the bride had absconded. A great 
anxiety and sorrow arose in the minds of all. 
After a thorough search, however, the bride was 
found hiding herself in a corner of a house. 
Indra was very much ashamed of the conduct of 
the bride and went away after cursing her. He 
ordained that she should :.fiot be married to any 
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one and that she should take the shape of a 
frog and spend all her days in the corners of 
houses. 

In accordance with the curse of Indra the 
princess at once attained the shape of a frog. 
She was then ordered by her parents to go to 
Indra and prostrate herself at his feet asking 
him to take away the curse and to marry her. 
The bride did accordingly and Indra took pity 
on the young princess and said that though he 
would not marry her himself the people would 
annually give her away in marriage to a male 
frog and that he, accompanied by Bayu, Baruna 
and all the deities of Heaven would come down 
to witness the celebration. 

In accordance with the above story the people 
of this country have performed the frog marriage 
from time immemorial, thinking that Indra, the 
king of Heaven, Bayu, the king of the Winds, and 
Baruna, the king of Rain, come down to witness 
its observance. The people who perforn this ceremony 
consider it successful if rain comes on the day 
of the frog-marriage ; because raining is taken to 
be a sign of the coming down of the aforesaid gods 
of the Heaven. 

In course of time it has come to pass that 
when there is a shortage of rain for the cultiva- 
tors to cultivate their paddy fields,' the frog 
marriage is performed in order to get rain. This 
practice is still continued by the Hindu peoples 
of Assam, * 

T. C. Saikia. 


* This paper was read before the Section of Anthropology of the 
Fourteenth Session of the Indian Science Congress held at Lahore 
in January, 1927, 



V. HOW TO MAKE A CHILD BEAUTIFTO. 


We propose to deal with a few time-honoured 
practices prevalent among ladies of West Bengal 
for enhancing the beauty of a child. We shall 
not pause to consider the scientific value of these 
practices. We record these practices for what 
they are worth, just to give an index to the 
mentality behind. They are interesting ftom more 
than one point of view. Sometimes they appear aS 
approximations to recent scientific theories, 
and this may enhance their interest. 

Ladies believe in prenatal influences in the 
making of the child. The ladies do not prescribe 
heavy, spicy and heating diets for a woman big 
with child. Light and healthy foods are said 

to be good for the child in the womb. Above 

all, a mother’s cheerful frame of mind conduces 

to the health of the child, in the womb. A 

pregnant woman is required to take special care of her^ 
health from after the fifth month of pregnancy. She 
should take moderate exercise e’tery day, otherwise 
the delivery will be painful and the child sickly 
and idle. Ladies believe that if a woman occupies 
herself with reading good books, like the Hama- 
yana and the Mahabharata after the fifth month of 
pregnancy, the child born of her womb will keep 
an unsullied character throughout life. The belief 
is fairly common that the mother’s food- and- the’ 
mother’s thoughts dhring pregnancy contribute to 
the making of the child, both physically and 
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mentallyi This m-ary be mere or less scientifically 
correct. Bnt therb is another sort of belief in prenatal 
influences, ■v^hich smacks of superstition pure and 
simple, and no possible scientific basis for the same can 
be- discovered. A pregnant woman is strictly 
enjoined not to do anything during an eclipse; 
She is to sit still, and think of high and elevat- 
ing topics, preferably some Ulas or doings of acf 
Avatar ( Incarnation of God ). It is believed that 
whatever she does during an eclipse is sure to leave 
a permanent mark on her child in the womb, If she 
cuts anything during an eclipse, a broad longitudinal 
mark appears on her child. If she folds the 
page of a book her baby will get a doubled up 
ear. If she puts a black mark on a wall, 
a wart will appear on her baby. If, during au 
eclipse, she digs lightly on the earth with her 
toe, or puts one finger upon another, as ladies 
sometimes do without meaning anything, some 
permanent disfigurement will appear on her child 
after birth. If during an eclipse she braids up 
her hair and ties it into a knot, her child is 
sure to get a twisted leg or hand. Instances 
under this head can be mutiplied without end. 
ihe phenomenon of eclipse is a mystery to 
semi-illiterate women, and they have devised a 
mysterious connection between the doings of a 
pregnant mother and’ her child in the womb. 
Physical deformities of children are very painful 
to their mothers and are inexplicable like the 
decrees of fate. A womanly explanation, couched in 
terins of apparent wisdom, h^s come down through the 
ages. It mfay be the ipBe dixit of some matrons 
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of by-gone days. A snub nose is a very great 
disfigurement in this country. Old matrons believe 
that this defect can be remedied if steps are 
taken immediatly after birth and their belief 
stands to reason. Stretch your legs straight and 
put the child on them, lying on its back. Apply 
mustard oil slowly on the nose and raise it up 
lightly so that the child may not feel the pinch. 
This process repeated day after day for a month 
or so cures the defect. Matronly ladies say that 
a snub nose is often the result of giving the 
baby suck in a lying posture, so that the pres- 
sure of the mother’s body falls on the end of 
the baby’s nose. This is perhaps, to some extent, 
correct. An ill-developed ear is also a very grave 
disfigurement. It can also be remedied by the above 
process by lightly stretching the ear day 
after day. If the head of the baby is ill-shaped, 
it can be set right by putting a small pillow 
full of mustard seeds and leaves of Nisinda tree 
under its head for one or two hours every day. 
The pressure of the mustard seeds inside the 
pillow is believed to react on the head of the baby and 
give it a rounded shape. The Nisinda leaves act as a 
reagent in the process, so to say, and help to 

remove the defect. Mustard oil in which bits of 

garlic have been boiled is applied when cool to 

the topmost crown of the head, the Brahmarandhra, 
as it is popularly called. This makes the child 
cold-proof and gives a tone to its system, The 
oil has to be applied three or four months after 
birth. Elderly matrons fully believe in the eflScacy 
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of sunshine on the health of the babies. 
They make it a point to expose them for some- 
time everyday to sunshine. The belief is quite 
in keeping with the modern theory about the 
healing effect of the sun’s rays. The colour or 
pigment of the skin is- an important consideration. A 
dark colour in an otherwise beautiful and healthy 
girl is a very great drag in the matrimonial 
market. Ladies have sought to find out a 
remedy in their own way. The remedy is not 
a scientific one. Though Bengali ladies do not believe 
in the very doubtful theory that colour of babies 
can be improved by prenatal influences if their 
mothers think of beautifully coloured flowers or 
beautifully coloured pictures during pregnancy, 
yet they entertain the still more unscientific belief 
that children begotten during daytime get a better 
pigment than those who are conceived during 
night; but the former are believed to have poorer 
brain-powers than the latter. If a little after 
delivery a gold ring is tied round the navel of the child 
by a tight thread and kept in position for months, 
it is said to bring about a change for the better 
in the pigment of the skin. Mustard seeds baked 
on a dry pan, finely powdered and made into a 
paste, is applied on the baby to improve its colour 
in the first or second month after birth. This 
paste is called Rup-tdn or beauty-inducer. There 
are other preparations similar to this. A paste 
made of cream, flour and peels of orange is also 
said to improve the colour of the skin. Failing 
these two, the cheaper turmeric paste and oil is 
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applied on the child every day in the 'first and 
the second month. Turmenic is a good disinfectant 
and its use cannot be bad. It is a -matter of 
common observation that black children immediately 
after birth present a reddish hue, while really 
fair-coloured children immediately after birth have a 
sober pigment on their skin. Ladies believe that 
by applying Ruptans on the reddish skin of 
children who are to develop a black colour later 
on, the pigment of the skin is prevented from 
taking an undesirable change. 

Satinpra. Naravan Eoy, m. a., b. li. 

‘Cuttaoh 



VI. POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS IN ORISSA 
ABOUT SMALL-POX AND CHOLERA. 

Cholera and small-pox strike terror into the 
heart of people. These diseases at their worst have 
hardly any treatment, at any rate in the villages. 
Village Kavirajes and doctors are of little 
or no avail. They cannot even alleviate the 
sufferings of the patients. A healthy man 
dies of cholera within a few hours. A man 
with beautiful features is disfigured beyond 
recognition after an attack of small- pox. Simple 
people living in villages ascribe supernatural 
agency to these visitations. The Thakurani when 
angry causes these epidemics, and, when she is 
appeased, the epidemics go as a matter of course. 
The superstitious practices that the Oriya people 
follow during an attack of small-pox and cholera are 
dealt with here. 

The day small-pox erruptions appear, an 
earthen pot is set up in the house duly smeared with 
vermilion. It is a symbolical representation of the 
Thakurani. In rich households a priest comes 
every day to worship the Thakurani and recites 
verses of the Chandi before it. Poor people who 
cannot afford to have the services of a priest 
are content with offering their silent devotion 
before this symbolical representation of the 
Thakurani. A mixture of gram (chand), sugar, and 
pepper (golmarich) is offered before the goddess, and 
the patient is made to partake of this offering. There 
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are strict injunctions for keeping the house neat 
and clean. It is believed that if the house is 
unclean, the Thakurani becornes angry and does 
not leave the patient soon. Fish and meat are 
eschewed by the household in deference to the 
advent of the Thakurani. The main entrance to 
the house is washed with water morning and 
evening. If there is any Nim tree near about 
the house, the householders make it a point to 
bathe its roots every morning with water and to 
put a vermilion mark on its trunk. It is believed 
that the goddess of small-pox has her favourite 
seat on the iWm tree, and hence the tree is worshipped 
in this fashion as a symbolical representation of 
the goddess. On the third, seventh and ninth 
days of the illness an earthen pot or hctndi is 
filled with chand-pmiaf a mixture of chana, sugar, 
etc. and is put on the crossing of three roads, 
near the house, before sun-rise. This is meant for 
the followers of the goddess. . People believe that 
the goddess never comes alone but is attended 
with a host of unseen spirits, who invade the 
whole country— a superstitious way of describing 
the highly infections powers of the disease. After 
the recovery of the patient, the ghat or sym- 
bolical representation of the goddess is immersed 
in water. 

The goddess Sitala, who traditionally presides 
over small-pox in Bengal is not known in Orissa. 
She is a goddess with four or two hands, yellow- 
coloured and seated on an ass. The goddess who 
is said to preside over the disease in Orissa is 
known as Mangala. There are a few temples 
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dedicated to her in the whole of Orissa. She does 
not appear as a deity with hands and feet. She 
is nothing more than a piece of stone, smeared 
with vermilion. 

The superstitious treatment of the disease can 
be summed up in one sentence, —heat is death and 
cold is life. Heating spices, fish, meat and hot 
drinks are forbidden simply because they are not 
liked by the Thakurani. She likes cold drinks, 
chanUi butter, sugar-candy etc. The patient should 
avoid direct sunshine for the same reason. 
Application of hot water or steam bath to the 
patient is considered dangerous for the reason 
that it is likely to ofllend the Thakurani. It is 
only when the erruptions subside and scabs begin 
to come off that vapour bath of cocoanut milk 
is applied to the patient to remove the marks 
caused by irruptions. Even the dead bodies of 
small-pox patients are not burnt, but buried under 
earth. It is considered dangerous to set their dead 
bodies on fire, as Thakurani might take offence 
thereby. On the eleventh day of the illness when 
scales have begun to come out a thin paste of 
turmeric mixed with leaves of the Nim tree is applied 
on the body of the patient. Both turmeric and 
leaves of the Nim tree have disinfectant properties. 
It is a salutary custom to apply these at a time 
when the chances of infection are at their height, 

We have stated above that small-pox is not 
tegardod as a disease at all by superstitious people, 
but’ as a manifest obsession by Thakurani. Small- 
pox is popularly known as Thakurani in Oriya, 
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This belief brings on resignation, and the masses 
are not so afraid of it as the educated 
classes. Superstitious people do not mind the 
desease at all after they have observed their 
traditional observances. They do nob understand 
preventive measures and have hardly any inclination 
to act up to them. But all the same, faith in 
Thakurani is so uppermost in their mind that 
they are not much concerned by the outbreak. 
Doctors say that want of anxiety and, fear is a 
great safeguard against infection. 

Whenever an epidemic of small-pox appears in 
a locality a Kalshi appears on the scene, who 
affects to interpret the wishes of the Thakurani 
with regard to each particular victim of the 
disease. The Kalshi may be of either sex, but is 
generally a woman. If no Kalshi comes 

from outside, an elderly woman of the locality 
who has some local knowledge plays the role of 
a Kalshi and earns something thereby. The 
oracular utterances in which she affects to interpret 
the wishes of the Thnkurani to the laity are 
often couched in mystic language. She lays spe- 
cial stress on the observance of the rules of 
cleanliness and purity and forbids the application 
of heat in any form to the patient. If there 
are two cases of small-pox in a household she at 
once gives out which one will prove more 
dangerous than the other. She often gives out 
the cause why Thakurani has been angry with 
the household. Some violation of social rules or 
of the time-honoured code of cleanliness, or even^ moral 
delinquency is held up to the household as the 
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root cause of the wrath anger of the goddess. When 
once she is angry she has to be appeased in the tra- 
ditional way. The root cause of anger is left out 
of court, for the time being, and the traditional 
ways of appeasing the goddess are resorted to. 
The Kalshi has a very great influence in the 
locality when an epidemic breaks out. People 
give alms to her, whenever she takes a fancy to 
visit them. The Kalshi is not only the interpreter, 
but also some sort of agent of the goddess. Any 
disrespect or want of courtesy to her is sure to 
bring on divine punishment. It is widely believed 
throughout Orissa, that the Kalshi has the 
power to set the goddess into motion and to 

induct the disease into any household. The Kalsbis 
are never exorbitant in their demands. They are 
satisfied with what little they get from every 

householder, , but their total earning during the 
season is by no means inconsiderable. They are 
very shrewd people. By constant observation they 
come to know which cases are . likely to prove 
fatal, and in order to keep up their prestige they 
occasionally speak out blunt truths, so that the 
relatives of the patient might not have any 
delusion about the possible termination of bad 
oases. Kalshis are attached to the temples of 

Mangala. They are recognised Kalshis and are 
looked up to by all the people in the locality. 

But even in localities where no temple of 
Mangala exists and no recognised Kalshi is found, 
someone comes forward to play his role for the 
time being and gets a handsome return for the 
same. The Kalshis do not as a rule go against 
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the popular superstitions about small-pox. They 
rather follow the prevailing superstition as much 
as possible and make it a point to see that their 
oracular utterances are in heaping with them. 
Their oracular utterances are often directed- against 
the doctors and their mode of healing. 

A disease that has to take its course and' 
which is almost beyond the art of healing, makes 
people superstitious whenever it breaks out and 
makes a great havoc in the locality. The reason 
why the application of heat is so much decried 
in popular superstitions is that its application, at 
the outset, makes the irruptions subside, with 
the result that the poison goes inside the system 
and makes the recovery very difficult indeed. It 
has to be said in this eounection that if we 
leave aside the preventive part, the superstitious 
practices are not in any way harmful to the 
recovery of patients in ordinary cases. Medical men 
say that exposure to sunshine is bad, because 
the ultra-violet rays of the sun have a corrosive 
effect on the irruptions, which leave a deeper 
mark after exposure. Herein also the popular 
superstitions lean on science’s side, they seem to 
have a substratum of truth in them, which is the 
result of long observation. 

It is widely believed that if bitter gourds or Mim- 
leaves are taken every day, an attack of small-pox can 
be avoided during the prevalence of an epidemic. 
Doctors can say whether bitter gourds or Nim^ 
leaves can bring on immunity against an attack 
of small-pox. But these have a very good action- 
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on the liver and serve in some way to purify the 
blood. It is also believed that the iVim-tree, standing 
on the eastern side of a house, over which the 
morning rays of the sun break in serves as a 
protection against small-pox. The milk of the 
jenny ass is said to have a prophylactic effect. 
It is .said that asses, unlike cows and other 
animals, do not suffer from small - pox. What truth 
there is in these popular beliefs has to be brought 
out by scientific investigations. 

The popular superstitions about cholera almost 
runs parallel to what we have said about small- 
pox. The Yogunis or Yoginees are said to cause 
this disease. Yogunihliia in vulgar language is 
synonymous for being attacked with cholera. The 
Yogunis are the followers of Mangala and Kali. 
They are disembodied spirits who can make them- 
selves visible in any shape. They come to a 
locality in large number when an epidemic breaks 
out. The epidemic abates if they are appeased, 
and it increases in violence if the people of the 
locality do not see their way to satisfy the 
Yogunis. They also love a drink of cMnS, butter 
and sugar. It is offered to them in an earthen 
h^n^i on the crossing of three roads. The worship 
of Kali and especially Raksh^ Kali is said to 
purge the locality of the epidemic. She is the 
presiding goddess of the Yogunis a,nd, if she is 
appeased, the Yogunis are called off from the 
affected area. The chana offered to the Yogunis 
is also given to the patient. This is bad in all 
conscience as solid food in any form is strictly 
prohibited by doctors. Baishnavism is the popu- 
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lar religion of Orissa. During an outbreak of the 
epidemic people carry the Bhagabat or rather the 
palm-leaf manuscript of the Bhagabat to a place 
specially selected for its worship. After worship 
the Bhagabat is carried from door to door, and 
some verses are recited aloud before every thresh- 
hold. It is believed that the Yogunis are appeased 
if the Bhagabat is worshipped duly in the village. 

We shall describe how the Yogunis work, by 
giving a specific illustration. Some years ago 
Dhaniakhali village was terribly affected with cholera 
and many men died of it, the people tried their 
best to appease the Yogunis, and at last an 
elderly and pious man of that village dreamt that 
the Yogunis will go to Hanskhali through another 
village called Koilipara. The Kailipara villagers 
were highly alarmed. There was a poor woman 
in the village, she was quite untidy and slovenly 
in her habits and no one in the village had ever 
given her the glad eye. A few days after the 
dream she suddenly gave up her shyness and 
appeared before the villagers in public, dressed in 
her best clothes. She professed to be an interpreter 
of the Yogunis. She said that three sisters had 
come to the village and one of them had*possessed 
her. The other two are staying outside the village 
under a plum tree. They were without children 
and were cruel and remorseless. She asked the 
villagers to recite the Bhagabat and to offer JBhog 
or offerings to her sisters staying under the plum 
tree. The villagers did all that she had bid. 
Her word to them was law. She carried a cane 
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in her hand and was in a highly excitable and 
emotional frame of mind for the whole day. She 
seemed to enjoy the Bhagabat very much. The 
recitations of the Bhagabat went on till midnight , 
and just before the assembly was about to break 
up she told the villagers to get a boat ready 
next morning for crossing the river on her way 
to Hanskhali. The boat was made ready the 
next morning and she crossed over to the other 
side of the river. The moment she landed from 
the boat and reached the bank she suddenly 
fainted away. When she recovered consciousness 
she became her former self and wondered how 
she could have come to such an unknown place. She 
returned to her home and never showed any 
tendency to play the grand. Next day there was 
a terrible out-break of cholera in Hanskhali 
village and many people died of it. How this 
simple girl caught up the idea that the Yogunis 
would move from Dhaniakhali to Hanskhali 
through Kailipara village, it is impossible to say. 
Was it a case of hysteria or was it a case of 
obsession like that of «Toan of Arc, the maid of 
Orleans ? This much is clear that this girl did 
not derive any ulterior advantage from her 
obsession and completely forgot every thing about 
it, the moment she regained her senses. 

Cholera patients in the villages are given water 
freely. People put a wrapping on their heads to 
keep than warm. The nests of Kumarapoka, a 
kind of insect that makes earthen nests on the 
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tor-feife Md e@M^rs ctf are boiled in 

i^^ter md adtafaietered to |)atlent at tegtilat 
iai/ervale.' Old Mn^i (3i £ei?me«ted iiee-wa.ter that 
to beefe kept uMet eartb for a long time is 
also given to the patients; Powdeted barley corn 
ttiaed vratef and boiled into a very thin 
solution is given as a diet.- 

The dead bodies of 'Cholera patients ane not 
l^iiatedj They are thrown oh the village waste 
01? On the tivet bank.- This is a tey bad pi^actiee. 
Oholei^ is 4 water-borne diseasOi arid if the dead 
bodies are dumped on the riv^ bank} the watet 
is Sure to be polluted. 

The laws of hygiene have yet to be learnt by 
the villagers. They should get a thordugh train- 
ing in the tnatte# of prevention of highly infectious 
diseases like cholera and small-pox. The houses 
of villagets ate not quite Unclean. They would be 
better able to combat the epidemies, if they 
knew how they spread; Their ignorance on the 
subgect seems to be quite abysmal at the present 
moment. The Q-overnment and also all popular 
organisations should try to remove this dead Weight of 
ignorance of ages* 

SaTINDKA NaeAYAIT KoY, M;A., B;Ii. 

QuUctiCh 



INDIAl^ ETHjyOIfOGY IN CGRPENT 
PENIOPiqAfc I^ITENATURl, 

III the April (1927) uliRilier of Mmt Df. J. 
JJ, Hutton, poutrihutes, au iatpyesting article on 
Thp, pispa^al of fJie I}eoid at 'W^hchi^q^ a' tillage 
of the Konyak Naga tribe iu tl|e Nagft BKllfl. 
The l|od^ of the deoep-aed is ca,refully lyrapped 
in leaves of the, thatching palpa and put 
the boughs of a tree called n^ie, of which the?u 
are six ordinarily in use associated vith agd 
pituated near the respective ‘morungs’ of the 
clans using thepa. Outside the village, on ope qf 
the main approaches to it, a rail is put up^ againpt 
whiph a few bamboos are leant forming a soyt 
of very thin screen or shelter, possibly intended 
originally to protect the soul. In front of if a 
wooden figure of a man is set, fpr the sopl fp 
inhabit temporarily. After nine days when the 
body is sufficiently decomposed for the head fP be 
detached, the skull is cleaned by the children 
of the deceased, or, failing them^ by some other 
relatives. The cleaned skull is put in the village 
cemetery in a conical reoeptale of sand-stone with 
an arched recess hollowed out on one side to take 
the skull. The stones are grouped without any defi- 
nite orientatian. The shape of the stones suggests 
a derivation from the male organ of generation, 
apd Bffsqna dpsiroi^ having children perform 
pepe|%opies ©ve? ope- pf thesa stenea. Dr. Hutton 
is of ppipion that tins Wakelnng practice seems 
dahwfccly the theory that the soul is 

lodged in a phaMie meinhir for purposes of 
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fertilization, and that it also suggests a possible 
origin for the cavities hollowed out at the foot 
of certain upright stones at Jaumguri and Horupani. 

In the July number of Man, Br. Hutton 
criticises the inaccurate use, made by Mr. Perry 
in his ‘Children of the Sun’ of certain evidence 
from the Naga hills. 

In the Anthropological Number of the Journal 
and Proceedings oj the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
New Series, (Vol. XXI, 1925, no. 4) issued in 
May, 1927, is published an article on the ‘Folklore 
and Customs of the Lap-ohas of Sikhim’ by C. 
Be Beauvoir Stocks. A number of tales consisting 
of Creation myths, Zoological myths, heroic tales 
and miscellaneous tales, are given. From an analysis 
of the folk-tales the author shows that they are 
almost devoid of anything original, and that not 
only the ideas but the separate motives may be traced 
elsewhere. An account is also given of Lap-cha 
customs relating to family life, birth, marriage, 
death and burial and miscellaneouss observances. 

In the March (1927) number of the Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, the 
Editor of Man in India contributes an article on 
The Bull-roarer in India. 

In the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
for April, 1927, Rev. H. Heras contributes an 
article on Asohas Dharma {^orality'^ and Religion, 
Mr. L. L. Sundara Ram writes on The Sanctity 
of the Cow in India, Mr. B. A. Saltore describes 
Cock-fighting in Tuluva, and Prof. S. C. Mitra 
' continues his Studies in Bird-Myths. 
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In the American Journal of Sociology for 
March, 1927, Prof, Albert James Saunders, oon~ 
tributes an interesting article on The Sourashtra 
Community in Madura. In this sociological study 
of the Sourashtra community of silk-weavers in the 
city of Madura, the author traces the migrations 
of the community from their original home in 
Gujerat in the north of the Bombay Presidency 
successively through the kingdoms of Malwa, 
Devagiri, and Vijayanagar until they finally sittled in 
Madura. The cultural life of this community of 
silk-thread weavers and dyers is considered briefly, 
such subjects as caste, religion, marriage and social 
customs, being dealt with. A brief outline is given 
of their economic organization and conditions. The 
study concludes with a few words in the nature 
of retrospect and prospect. The retrospect shows 
a people, driven by persecution from their ances- 
tral home, and after many wanderings finding 
a hospitable kingdom which allowed them freedom 
and an opportunity to live their own life, In 
following their own occupation and religion, in this 
new home, they have not only increased in num- 
bers, affluence, and influence but have also 
contributed largely to the wealth and progress of 
their patron city. Political pressure from without 
has produced a esprit de corps which characterizes 
the motives and attitudes of all their people; 
economic pressure from without has likewise 
resulted in community organization for the purpose 
of community betterment, such as the Sahha and 
the Co-operative Society, The retrospect shows 
a people gradually rising to a higher economic 
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social status, still cprying aloag with 
them many- of the old practices and caste yesti’le- 
tiops which are hip^ering tlieir qomplete emapcipation 
from the past and fullest preparatiap fqr the 
future. The prqspect, the author thil^ha, is goqd if 
the CQipmumty wjll reali?e the importance qf 
wording alaug a definite pglicy ol* jgeneral education 
fop their children, afid co-operative buying and 
selling through a co-operative store, and lending and 
borrowing through a cp-operatiye credit society. 
Greater Government initiative in the realm of 
industrial improvement is also needed. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Odgin 0f Education among Primitive Peoples.—- 

By W. D. Hambly^ Bi Sc, With a preface by Dr^ 
Charles Hose, (Maomillani 1926) PP. XA^ ^ 4^2^ 
Pric^ 2S s. net. 

This is a valuable piece of research- work which 
will be warniiy welcomed not only by the student 
of anthropology all over the world but by the 
administrator, the social reformer and the 
missionary and school-master in backward tracts 
and among undeveloped tribes.- In five chapters 
headed respectively, Child Welfare and the Decline 
of Primitive Baces, the General Education of 
Boys in Preparation for Tribal Life ; the Train- 
ing of Boys for specified Functions in Tribal 
Life ; Preparation of Girls for General and 
Specialised functions of Tribal Life, and the 
Moral Training of Children by Indirect Methods; and 
Abstract Principles and Puberty Bites, the atithor 
has presented a mass of most valuable data 
regarding primitive customs relating to moral, 
religious, physical and social education. 

The student will follow the author with great 
initerest and profit along the tortuous paths of 
miration, development and decline of educational 
ideals and methods, which he has traced in these 
pfi^es; and the school-master, social reformer and 
administrator will be guided to a sound founda- 
tion on which to build a superstructure of sound 
educational, social, moral and legal systems for the 
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advancement of backward peoples. As the author 
rightly observes, “the so-called backward races 
have proved themselves to be educationists, teachers, 
psychologists and disciplanarians of no mean order; 
though they have graduated only in the academy 
of nature, whose school-master is a stern discipline of 
natural , consequences”, and “the educationist of 
to-day may profit by the mistakes of primitive 
man, while at the same time he may find ideals 
worthy of emulation”. 


A Comparative Study of the Melanesian Island 
Languages.— % S. H, Bay, M. A. (Cantab,), F, B. 
A, I. (Cambridge University Press, 19^6). PP. 
XVIi-598. Price^SO s. net. 

This is undoubtedly a work of first-rate importance, 
written by the greatest living authority on the 
subject. Since the the pioneer work on ‘Melanesian 
Languages’ by Dr. Codrington, published in 1885, 
Mr. Ray has been engaged in first-hand researches 
in Melanesian philology and from time to time 
published some of his results. In the present 
volume the author has more fully utilised the 
results of previous work, mostly his own, and has 
furnished anthropologists and philologists with the 
only comprehensive standard work on the subject. 
Part I of the book gives a brief sketch of 
the early records of Melanesian speech, the com- 
parative study of Melanesian, the representation 
of sounds, the comparison of Indonesian and 
Mqlanesian, the root in Melanesian, word-formation 
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in Melanesian, and Indonesian Grammar in Mela- 
nesia, In Part II, the author gives the grammars 
of the languages of the difterent groups of th© 
Melanesian Islands with th© exception of those of 
Bank's Islands, North-Eastern New Hebrides, 
Florida, Guadalcanar or Bugotu, which are given 
by Dr. Godrington, and of a few dialects of the 
Bolomons which have been described by Dr, Ivens, 
and the grammar of San Critoval which is being 
dealt with by Dr, Fox. Mr. Ray’s researches 
show that the languages of Melanesia, though 
exhibiting certain outstanding common features of 
Indonesian grammar, present wide differences in 
grammatical detail. In vocabulary, too, most of 
the Melanesian languages appear to possess a 
common stock of Indonesian words, variously 
modified in the different islands which exhibit also 
a wide diversity in the rest of their respective 
vocabularies. From these conumon traces of Indo- 
nesian inffuence in vocabulary, and grammar and 
tbe . great variation in extent to which the 
Melanesian islanders have changed Indonesian 
words, the author infers that ^'the Melanesian 
languages were originally of variant stocks, and 
that their apparent uniformity has been brought 
about by the influx of Indonesian words and 
idioms.” As the author observes^ the subject is 
worth further inquiry, and the scientific world 
will eagerly await the publication of th© voeabuH 
laries and the results of further research from the 
indefatiguable and gifted author of this volume 
who is the greatest liviug specialist in Melanesian 
and Oceanic linguistics. 
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Science and the Modern World.— ^ 2 / A. N. 

Whitehead, F. R. S., Sc. D. (Cambridge), Bon. D. 

Sc. (Manchester), Hon. LL. D. (St. Andrews^ 
(Cambridge University Press; 1926). PP. XII 304. 
Price — 12s. 6d. net, ( Popular Edition 8 s. 6 d, net ), 

This is a thought-provoking book written by a 
profound scholar and thinker. The book, which 
in the main consists of eight Lowell Lectures 
delivered in February last year, has with some 
slight expansion and additions, been divided into 
thirteen chapters headed as follows: — I. The Origins 
of Modern Science, 11. Mathematics as an Element 
in the History of Thought, III, The Century of 
Genius, IV. The Eighteenth century, V. The 
Romantic Reaction, VI. The Nineteenth Century, 
VII. Relativity, VIII. The Quantum Theory, 

IX. Science and Philosophy, X. Abstraction, XI.- 
God, XII. Religion and Science, and XIII. Requisites 
for Social Progress. The book is not only an 
illuminating study of some aspects of Western 
Cujture during the past three centuries, in so 
far as these have been influenced by the development 
of Science ; — besides giving an account of the 
origin and development of the fundamental 4 
scientific scheme l^at has held its ground during 
the past three centuries, the learned author sketches 
an alternative scheme or world-view which, he thinks 
may serve as a basis for the science of the future. In 
this alternative philosophy of science, ^organism takes 
the place of matter, co-operation takes the place 
of antaganism. Although some of his conclusions 
inay have to b^ revised or modified in the light 
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of further research, the book is a most valuable 
contribution to scientific thought. 


A Short History of Mariiage.—B?/ Edward 
Westermo/rck^ Ph. D., Hon. LL. D. (Aberdeen) 
(Macmillan^ 1926) PP. 826. Price 10 s. 6 d. net. 

This book is based on the fifth edition of 
Dr. Westermarck’s standard work on the History 
of Human Marnage with which every student of 
anthropology must be familiar. The present 
shorter work deals with marriage as a social 
institution in the strict sense of the term, and 
thus various other topics discussed in the larger 
volumes have been omitted. To beginners in the 
study of social anthropology the book will be of 
invaluable assistance; and the general reader, too, 
will find the book of great interest. 


Through Liberia. — By Lady Dorothy Mills. 
(Duckworth, 1926) PP. 2^0. Price--15 s. net. 

In this book we have a first-hand account of 
the author’s adventurous journey through the 
hitherto unexplored tractless forests and strange 
isolated tribes of the West African republic of 
Liberia. This vivid record of her perilous journey 
gives- the reader a hurried glimpse into the climatic 
and other conditions of life and the strange savage 
population of the interior of Liberia, The popula- 



tioa has been divided by African experts into 
three main tribes, with numerous sub • divisions, — 
the Pessis, the Maudigoes and the Kroos. Although 
the book does not advance our knowledge of the 
ethnology and sociology of the people to any 
appreciable extent, it gives us a vivid account of 
the land they inhabit and the conditions in which 
they live. In the chapter headed ^Amoag the 
human Leopards’, Lady Dorothy Mills speaks of 
the society of “Human Leopards” of the Liberian 
hinterland. She leans tentatively to the theory 
that “possibly the organization was originally 
based on some superstitious beliefs or on some 
sort of witchcraft that time may have modified or 
obliterated, and now, when civilization has 
ruthlessly stamped on a cherished and time- 
honoured form of diet, has survived as a measure 
and method of protective secrecy in those in whom 
the old inherited lust dies hard". The membership 
of the society is a profound secret even to the 
rest of the village or community. Of the method 
by which these “Human Leopards” kill their 
victims or whether there are any rites or cere- 
monies attached, the author could obtain no 
details. The genera! reader will find the book 
intensely interesting, and a perusal of the book, 
in his leisure hours, may prepare the student 
better for the study of Liberian ethnology and 
sociology. 
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TJie Fire of Desert Folk. — By FerdinaiM Ossen- 
dowsJd, English Text hy Lewis Stanton Pcden. 
( George Allen and Unwin Ltd; 1.9£6). PP. S12, Price 
16 s. vM. 

This is another interesting and informative 
book of travels. In this record of his journey 
from Oran in Algeria to Casablanca on the west 
coast of Morocco, the author gives us his impres- 
sions of the peopler of the land (Morocco), their 
history, traditions and legends, political and racial 
conditions, religion ( Islam ) and superstitions. The 
book will well repay perusal. 


The Worship of Nature, Vol. I . — By Sir James 
G^ Frazer, O.M^ F. R, S., F. B. A. (Macmillan, 
19M), PP. XXVI^672^ Pri&e 25 s, net. 

This volume includes the whole of the Gifford 
Lectures delivered by the author before the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in the years 1924 and 1925, and 
contains much additional matter besides. The book 
is divided into sixteen chapters. The Introductory 
Chapter is followed by four Chapters dealing with 
the Worship of the Sky among, respectively, the 
Aryan peoples of antiquity, the non- Aryan peoples 
antiquity, the civilized peoples of the Far East, 
and the people of Africa. Then follow six chapters 
dealing with the worship of the Earth among, respec- 
tively, the Aryan peoples of antiquity, the non- 
Aryan peoples of antiquity, the Chinese people, 
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the people of Modern India, the people of Africa, 
and the American Indians; the remaining chapters 
deal with the worship of the Sun among, 
respectively, the Aryan peoples of antiquity, the 
non -Aryan peoples of antiquity, the people of 
Modern India, the Japanese people, and the 
Indonesians. In the Appendix a new African 
version, besides those referred to in the text, of 
the story of the Fall of Man is given. 

As in other works of Sir James Frazer, in this volume, 
too, the illustrious author, with his characteristic 
patience has collated and marshalled all available data 
relating to the religion of ancient and backward 
races in all parts of the globe. The natural 
religion of the primitive peoples fall into two 
branches, the worship of Nature which is based 
on the personification of natural phenomena, and 
the worship of the Dead which rests on the 
assumption of their existence and of their power 
to influence the living for good or evil. The 
worship of the Dead is being exhaustively dealt with 
in another work of which three volumes have been 
already published. The worship of Nature is being 
dealt with as exhaustively in the present work 
of which a second volume we expect to review in 
a future issue. The present work, together with the 
author's splendid volumes on The Belief in Immortality 
and the Worship of the Dead^ will for long remain 
the indispensable companions of every student of 
comparative religion. 
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The Diffusion of Culture. — By R. R. MaretU 
M, A., B. SCf ( Cambridge University Press, 1927 )* 
PP. 38. Price 1 s. 6 d. 

We heartily welcome the publication of this 
Frazer Lecture in Social Anthropology for the 
year 1927. The Lecture begins with a brilliant 
refutation of the unfair attack of Prof. Elliot 
Smith against the pioneer anthropological work of 
Tylor and the solid contributions of Sir James 
Frazer to anthropological science. Dr. Marett 
exposes the hollowness of this type of diffusionist 
criticism which is ‘‘so destitute of the historic 
sense as to lose sight of the fact that the sole 
virtue of a scientific theory consists in being 
‘sufficient unto the day\” No reader of Tylor’s 
book, particularly of Primitive Culture with its 
vast array of evidence lucidly digested, can charge 
Tylor with having defied the known facts and 
scamped the preliminary induction on which his 
theory rested. And as for the author of The 
Golden Bough, “the collection of facts amounts 
almost to a foible” with him. Whereas Prof. 
Elliot Smith himself seeks to raise upon the 
narrow basis of some single plausible identification, 
“a towering structure of analogies as top-heavy as 
an inverted pyramid”, Sir James Frazer, on the 
other hand, in , the true spirit of research, forms 
a working hypothesis suggested by one or more 
sets of facts, and proceeds to test such facts by 
comparison with the results of previous and sub- 
sequent investigations, which he has been always 
collecting with indefatiguable industry, and, when- 
ever subsequent disagreements show the need for 
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revision, modijBc«6.taon or abandonraen^J of a theory, 
no aoientifie investigator bas been more ready 
than tbe author of Totemism and Exogamy and 
The Golden Bough to revise, modify and abandon a 
theory. As Dr. Marebt says, “Of all the groat pioneers 
of Anthropology, Sir James Frazer has been the 
foremost in proclaiming the purely provisional 
character of his working principles. Nob to speak 
of that drastic reconstruction of the theoretical 
framework which caused the second Edition of 
Tim Golden Bough when it replaced the first to 
read almost like a different work, I know nothing 
in the history of science more dramatic, and at 
the same time more indicative of the true spirit 
of research, than the Peripeteia that awaits one 
in the third edition,’* There is nothing in Sir 
James Frazer’s work like the rash generalization 
which, heedless of the vast gaps in the historical 
record makes the earliest conception of a deity arise out 
of the beliefs connected with the cowrie shell of 
whieh the shape is suggestive of the female 
principle. 

Dr. Marett in his brilliant and incisive .style 
further exposes the one-sided bias and exaggeration 
with which Prof. Elliot Smith has been fiourisbing 
his extreme diffusionist theory as the be-all and 
end-all of cultural anthropology., The author 
administers a much-needed castigation to the pre- 
mature diffusionist dogmatism which points out 
Egypt as the fountain-head and creator of 
civilization throughout the world. 

The objection ol Dr. Marett^ as. of most other 
anlhcopplogists, is not tu the value of tlie diffu- 
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sionist method when employed within its legitimate 
limits, but to “the claim made for it as capable 
of taking sole and entire charge of the study of 
man”. As Dr. Marett pertinently observes, although 
Prof. Elliot Smith would not allow that the same 
invention could be made twice over, his own 
theory would break down without a precisely 
similar assumption of the psychic unity of mankind, 
for even if Egypt “by a happy or unhappy fluke” 
invented civilization, how was the rest of the 
world induced to adopt it when invented ? Thus, 
according to the diffusionist theory, says Dr. 
Marett, “mankind, at any rate, apart from the 
unique Egyptians, had enough psychic unity to be 
as clay in the hands of a potter 1” 

In fact, as Dr. Marett points out in this 
Lecture, and as the late Dr. Kivers in spite of 
his latter-day dijffusionist bias, held, the last word in 
anthropology lies with the psychologist, and the 
psychological method of interpretation of cultural 
phenomena “when used with due precautions as 
a hypothetical bridge, can lead to the detection 
of fresh particulars of the same kind by enabling 
their real character to be recognized”. In this 
Lecture, Dr. Marett has successfully refuted, so 
far as possible within the limits of a short 
Lecture, the diifusionists’ claim that their theory 
affords a full explanation of the nature of culture 
and that there is no other point of view from which 
that nature as revealed by history can be profit- 
ably studied. Dr. Marett would rightly place 
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the d-iffosipnis^ g^gippeia.t ift tts plaQ© a^ p^^jt oif a 
more ‘cpniprehenpive and GomplniX ^pp^ratus, pf 
re^pareh- If. dijB^p^ionipt mpl^od, 

as pjc. Maijett points ont,, “sesps tnbe both^ 
suitable aind likely, to promote- reseapobi on hplpful 
lines, ev,en if the ultimate effect of such a process 
of verification be to- cause it toj break down.” 


Travel andl Tfavell^s of the Middlo Ages. — 

Edited hy A. P, Newton, M. A., D. Litt, Bi Sg., 
F. S, A, (Keg (Ml P<ml, Tremh, Tr~ubn&r S Co» 
London. 19M)k BP. VILB-jr22Si 

This is another excellent book of that valuable 
“History of* Civilization^* series edited by Mr. C. 
K, Ogden, of which w-e reviewed a few volumes 
in previous issues. The present volume is a 
valuable eontribution to the history of travel. In 
the essays collected in this- volume we are given 
vivid glimpses of the way- in which the men of the 
Latin West between the 5 th and the 15ih centuries 
gradually modified their conceptions of the physical 
world in which they lived. These contributions 
from eminent experts are arranged in roughly 
chronological orderj and each essay discusses in 
some detail the concepts of the world and the 
conditions of travel and exploration of a particular 
period or associated with particular sources of 
ideas which have made material additions to the 
development of thought and knowledge. The ten 
essays which make up this volume respectively 
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deal witli — The c6iieep1}ioii of the World in the 
Middle Ages, the Becay of Geographical knowledge 
ahid the Beeline of Exploration ( A. B. 800-500 ), 
Christian Ihlgrimages ( A. B. 500-800 ), 3]he Viking 
Age, Arab Travellers and Merchants ■( A. B. I'OOO- 
1500), Trade and Bommtinication in Eastern 
Europe (A, B. 8G0-1200), The Opening of the 
La'nd Routes t6 Cathay, Travellers’ Tales of 
Wonder and Imagination and European Travellers 
in Ahrioa in the Middle Ages, Prester John and 
the Empire of Ethiopia, and The Search for the 
Sea-route to India. The book will prove a most 
Useful and interesting study for the student and 
scholar as well as for the general reader. 


People of the VeiL“~.i5y Frcincis R&mibII Rodd. 
(Macmillani 19^6). PP. XVI+504- Price — SO s. 
net. 

In this volume we have an interesting account 
of the habits, organization and history of the 
wandering Tuareg tribes which inhabit the Moun- 
tains of Air or Asben in Central Sahara, where 
the author made a journey of nine months in the 
year 1922 with Angus Buchanan the author of 
Out oj the World — North of Nigerict* ^he greatest 
role in history of the Tuareg who were the caravan 
drivers of the Central Sahara was that they 
brought a certain degree of civilisation from the 
Mediterranean to Equatorial Africa. The Tuareg 
are a Libyan people who were iU North Africa 
long before the Arabs eatne. They have been 
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there ever since the earliest times of which we 
have any historical record, though in more northern 
as well as western areas than those which they 
now occupy. They are really not a tribe but a 
people. They are nomads by instinct and, save 
where maoh intermarriage has taken place, of the 
same racial type. Mr. Eodd thinks that there is 
no justification for considering them a large tribal 
group of Berbers in North Africa ; they are, he 
thinks, a separate race with marked peculiarities, 
distinct from other sections of the Berbers, and 
of a different origin. The name ^Tuareg” is not 
their own but a term of opprobrium applied to 
them by their enemies; it connotes certain pecu- 
liarities possessed by a number of tribal confederations 
which have no common name for themselves as a 
race. The men of this people ( but not the 
women), after reaching a certain age (from about 
20 to 25 years), wear long strips of indigo cloth 
called the “Tagilmus” or veil around their heads 
in such a manner as to form a hood over their 

I 

eyes and a covering over the mouth and nostrils; 
only a narrow slit is left open for the eyes, and 
no other part of the face is visible. In this veil 
the men live and sleep. They lift up the “imawaP' 
or lower part of the veil to eat but in doing so 
hold their hand before the mouth. When the 
veil requires re-fixing, a man will disappear behind 
a bush to conceal his features even from his own 
family. This habit of veiling the men’s faces is 
as typical of the Tuaregs as their cross* hil ted 
sword, their cross-pommelled saddle, their Tifinagh 
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'script and the high status and prerogatives of 
their women. In each group of Tuareg tribes 
( the grouping being either geographical or 
historical), the existence of nobles and serfs is 
recognised. The nobles are colled Imajeghan, the 
servile people Imghad, but no name other than 
Kel Tagilmus or the “People of the Veil” exists 
to describe the people as a whole, the society of 
nobles and serfs alike, irrespective of group or 
caste. A general account of the history and 
migrations, tribal organisation and government, 
.social conditions, mode of life, trade and occupa- 
tions, architecture and art, religion and beliefs of 
this most interesting people and the topography 
of the country they inhabit, is presented in this 
interesting narrative of the author’s tour of nine 
months in Central Sahara. The interest of the 
book is enhanced by a number of excellent plates, 
maps and diagrams. 


Ancient Cities and Modern Tribes.--% 

Thomas Gann, J. P., F, R. G. S., F. R, A. I., Mem- 
ber of the Maya Society, (Duckworth 1926). PP. 256. 
Price 21 s. net. 

In this most interesting volume, Dr. Gann, 
who is one of the greatest living authorities on 
the mysterious Maya people and the equally 
mysterious ruins left by them in Central America, 
records his expeditions during which . a vast Maya 
ruined city was discovered connected by a gigantic 
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religious cenft’e of Chidh'en-IiA’za, 4fty liiil'es distant. 
The immense undergro'tod Oha^tober of Loltun CU' 
the ‘Gave of stone flowets— a world in itself— is 
described in the volume under feView together 
with the new work pterfortne’d a^ the ruins ef 
Cepean in Spanish Honduras, on the largest sun- 
dial in the world and its revelations, at Ghihhen- 
Itza, the sacred aboriginal Toltec city of the 
plumed serpent god, ^n^ at the mysterious aind 
ns yet undated city lAibaantun. The book is one 
of absorbing interest from cover to cover, a's 
much to the archaeologist and the anthropologist 
as to the general man of culture. The interest 
of this most attractive volume is enhanced by 
the numerous excellent illustrations. 


Intercourse between India and the Western 
World from the earliest tim^ to the Fall of 
Rome. — jBy H, O. Rawlinson, M. A., 1. E. S, (Cam- 
bridge University Press, second Edition; 1926). 
PP. VII 196.). Price 8 s. 6 d, net. 

In this volume we have a concise account bf 
an interesting chapter of early Indian history 
which has so far not been dealt with comprehen,- 
sively in any single previous volume in English. 
A map of ancient India, besides a few illustrations 
and an exhaustive index and bibliography, adds to 
the usefulness of the work. The book will be a 
welcome addition to the library of every student 
of Indian history. 
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Iii2d:^tep.TTTJ5gf; Huwyk, -4. M\ i)» 

(Oxford Zlmiversity, Press.;: B.%nfi/p]wey, Milford. 192&) 
pp. J^Vl-^.llS. Price. 7s • 6d'. net. 

In this very interesting- book, Dr. Hurry relates 
the fascinating story of Imhotep from the time of 
hi's dramatic appearance as Vizier and magician 
physician of King Zoser a Pharoh of the 3rd Dynasty 
(circa 2980-2900 B‘. G.) to his elevation first to the 
rank of a medical demi-god and finally as late as 
525 B. C. to the rank of one of the full Egyptian 
deitijes ^s the Egyptian god of medicine;, Hoth^g 
of the early history of Imhotep is available. Eron% 
sachi spanty/ detail^ as are ; available^ an account 
is given; in this book of Imhotep as Graud Viz-ier, 
as Aiiohitpct, as^ Chief Lector Priest, Sage 
and Soribe, as Astronomer and as Magician. It 
waft to^the. original genius of Imhotep that tho 
firatus® of stone instead of brick, for building purposes, 
in, Egypt is said to be due. It is, however tho‘ 
apofheos^ and worship of this magician-physiolan 
whioh iS" of special interest to the anthropologist. 
The worship of Jphotep extended well into the 
Ko§ 3 ^n peripd. The deificatiou |pf Imhotep, as tho 
aathior points out, proves that the Egyptians- 
behoved it possible, for gods to bo evolved oat of 
co#rnoir mortalis. Acoording to. Egyptian belief 
provided thp, descendants of a, deceased pprson 

confiiiued to, nourish and conofort aud thu^ heep 

alive the Ka or double of a raan by actual bread, 

mtast^ and other pecessary supplies apd- 

gepierpus ghfa a|i4 endoWrpeAts ip. th® 

mau#®^ ^ was dpn% in thP. pa^e of a god, the 
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continued existence of the Ka would be assured. 
The Greeks amalgamated Imhotep (or Imouthes, 
as they called him) with their own Asklepios 
(Aesculapius) and during the Ptolemaic period 
there seems to have been some relation between 
the worship of Imhotep and that of the sacred 
bull of Ptah named Apis. The worship of Im- 
hotep at Memphis seems to have lingered on 
until the process of national dissolution of the 
ancient Egyptian was far advanced. 

In Chapter V, we have an interesting, though 
brief, account of ancient Egyptian medicine with 
which incantations and magical practices were indis- 
solubly connected. Certain incantations appear to have 
been recited during the preparation of a medecine 
in order to endow it with the right power, and a 
different formula was recited as the invalid 
swallowed the dose. Another common magical 
practice was to write down an incantation on 
papyrus, to wash ,it off into the medicine, and 
then to administer the latter to the patient. The 
ancient Egyptian view of a disease as being in 
reality a demoniacal^possession is clearly brought 
out by the expression used by ancient Egyptian 
physicians regarding their prescriptions: They would 
say “Prescription for expelling or terrifying such 
and such a disease” instead of “Prescription for 
curing such and such a disease.” As diseases are caused 
by the pernicious influence of an indwelling spirit 
they must be combated by magic, incantation and 
spells, although remedies might also relieve 
symptoms and abolish pain. Rational therapeutics 
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and magic were thus closely interwoven in the 
practice of the magician -physician. The author 
thinks that Imhotep, with his wide outlook on 
life, his experience of men and human affairs, and 
his interest in astronomy and other sciences, must 
have been inclined to the side of scientific medicine. 


Outlines of Indian Constitutional History 
(British Period)*— % W. A. J. Archbold, M. A., 
LL. B. (B. S. King d Son. London. 1926). BP. 866. 
Price 18 S. net. 

This brief but lucid sketch of Indian constitu- 
tional history from the beginning of the British 
connection with India till the passing of the 
Government of India Act, 1919 , will serve as a 
useful hand-book for all students of Indian History 
and Politics. The book is divided into ten chapiters 
as follows : — I. The Early days of the East India 
Company, II. The Early Settlements, III, The 
Acquisition of Territory, IV. The Regulating Act, 
V. Pitt’s India Bill, VI. Tte Last Days of the 
Company, VII. The Law Courts, VIII. The 
Councils, IX. The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, 
X. The Government of India Bill ( 1919 ). In the 
Appendices are given a list of early charters, 
extracts from the Seventh Report (dated May 6th, 
1773 ) from the Committee of secrecy appointed 
to inquire into the state of the E, I. Company, 

19 
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a letter (dated October 16, 1830) from Sir Charles 
Grrey and Sir Edward Ryan regarding the Supreme 
Courts in India, and the Government of India 
Act, 1915, and the Amending Act of 1916'. An 
exhaustive bibliography and index complete the 
volume. In a Postscript the author indicates his 
views regarding the Moiitagu-Chelensford Reforms 
and the probable future of Indian administration. 
These Reforms, as the author points out, did not 
meet the wants of any of the parties in Inidia, 
and presented many obvious defects. ‘‘They were 
designed to teach Indians the art of government 
without risking any great injury to the administra- 
tive fabric of the country. That, however, as 
both reflection and experience will show, is an 
impossible task. There can be no true political 
training without serious responsibility, and it was 
just because that sense of responsibility was want- 
ing that the Indians felt that the Reforms were 
unreal”. As regards future, developments, Mr. 
Archbold with sympathetic foresight suggests, — 
“The further British India progresses on the 
path towards self-government the more im- 
portant does it become for her to take 
the lead in uniting the whole couatry in some 
well-designed federal system. It is not only 
important that this should, be done ; it is absoluty 
necessary, because the granting of self-government 
impUea an entirely new relation between British 
Indk^ and. the Native states. The atudent who 
ponders over the past history of India with its 
wonderful wealth of legend, and its ec|ual]y 
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wonderful story of sacrifice and progress^ will 
have but ill learned the lesson that it teaches 
if he despairs of the future. It is true that 
directly the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme was 
announced the old India, that is to say the old 
system of administration, was doomed; much of 
the present confusion and alarm is due to that 
fact. But the real India that matters, remains, 
and the constitution of the future will gradually 
be framed .so as to meet its various needs. There 
will be gain as well as loss. We can but hope 
that the gain will be worth the eftbrt that will 
have to be made.” 


Conditions of Social Welfare.— By John 
Bowen, ( The C. W. Daniel Company. London, 
1926 ), PP. 127 . Price 8 s. 6 d, net. 

In this book, the author makes an earnest and 
well-considered attempt to solve the poverty 
problem. Mr. J. Bowen attempts to show that 
wages, interest and Tent, as well as every other 
form of income that is competitively (not 
arbitrarily ) determined, conform to one and the 
same economic law. “If we only accept competi- 
tion as a guide to economic operations, to saving, 
to vocational training, and to the increase or 
renewal of population, and reject it or at least 
over-rule it as a guide to the division of money 
that is to be allowed for spending,^ we shall get 
all thQ good that is in it and avoid all its eyil”, 
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The author attempts to show how competition 
makes a perfect production of commodities and 
of productive powers ( capital ) possible. According 
to our author, in order to attain the greatest 
possible benefit from competition, the State must 
see — (1) that a proper amount of the annual in- 
come is saved, (2) that the amount that is to be 
spent is properly divided, and (3) that every class 
of the community increases at a rate that is 
conducive to the highest well-being of the whole. 
Mr. J. Bowen would adopt a graduated scale of 
expenditure-tax and by taxing the higher expendi- 
tures would direct the money so obtained as wage 
subsidies among those whose wages are low. 
Although our author’s solution of the problem of 
unemployment may not recommend itself to most 
economists, the book is well worth perusal and 
seriou-s consideration. 


The Medieval Village. — By G. G. Coulton, 
M, A. (Oamh.), Hon. D. Litt. (Cambndge Univer- 
sity PresSy 1926). PP. XXA-\-603. Pnce25s.net. 

The student of social history will find this 
remarkable volume one of absorbing interest. Dr. 
Coulton’s illuminating account of the social and 
economic conditions of the Medieval village is baseil 
on solid documentary evidence and should serve 
as a model for all writers on social history. The 
author has laid under contribution all available 
original documents bearing on the subject and 
has used them with wise discrimination and profound 
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critical insight. The modern labourer Dr. Ooulton 
concludes, is better off even materially than 
medieval peasants, and ‘incomparably superior in 
social, political and religious liberty ; but this 
should not make us forget that the kingdom of 
Heaven is within a man”. The medieval peasant 
was what he was, and the modern is what he 
is, partly because the sifting process of civilization 
has left him at the bottom, but partly also be- 
cause luickier folk have pushed him down. His 
annals are short and simple*; the ploughman does 
^ not wade through slaughter to a throne, but all 
the cruellest elements of tragedy may be found 
in his village...,. .There was much real neighbourly 
kindness ; but there were also desperate jeolousies 
and feuds, with crimes which seem all the more 
sordid when so little is at stake. The medieval 
peasant shows us mankind in the making, human 
nature in its elementary aspects. If we try to 
reckon up the things which he most truly enjoyed, 
we shall dnd that all or nearly all are common 
to ail countries and ages— earth’s bosom, the sun 
and clouds and rain, the inexhanstible love and 

endurance of the human heart We cannot 

escape from the significance of that public judg- 
ment, all, the more damming because of its 
impersonal and unconscious character, which has 
transmuted villanus into villain^ and Bauer into 
hooT, Polite speech, as early as the thirteenth century, 
used the word village to characterize coarseness 
of thought and deed.” The, book is an invaluable 
contribution to the social history of the Middle 
Ages. 
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Aattliroposaphy in India. — By Dr,. Hans Koester 
(Thacker Spinks Calcutta PP. 11. 

The four lectures, collected in this booklet 
under the name of Anthroposophy were, the 
author tells us, “intended for those here in India 
who study and venerate the spiritual depths of 
ancient Indian culture*” As to the scope of 
‘Anthrophosophy’, Dr. Hans Koester tells us, 
‘^Anthrosophy affirms that there are iin man 
hiddea and dormant forces that can be awakened. 
It explains that the' thinking faculties developed 
in ordinary life do not suffice to transcend the 
limit of common experience. Yet contrary to 
theosophical opinion which frequently discards those 
ordinary means of perception in favour of the 
development of the so-called higher organs of 
perception, Anthroposophy maintains that the 
logically precise and mathematically trained mind 
is a possession worth preserving since it embodies 
a technique which enables the thinker to become 
conscious of his own self. The consciousness of 
the Self, gained through thinking, becomes the 
basis of higher knowledge. It reveals itself as a 
volitional element of spiritually creative power 
that inspires thought. When this depth of the 
Self is reached then only is metaphysical specula- 
tion overcome and replaced by a truly intuitive 
perception”. In this, our author says, “we 
find a realisation of truth which in fact is truly 
Indian although it is gained on an accidental basis and 
by an accidental method*’. Dr. Koester admits 
that “many truths which to Indians are inherited 
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possessions are now obtained' in the West by a 
slow conquest^’. He adds, “As far as I can see, 

we have found in this for the first timo a 

meeting-ground where India and Europe can join 
•in the full realisation of their individualities. Such a 
meeting is only possible in true and clear self- 
consciousness”. “The Indian seeker of spiritual 
truth experiences his own consciousness merging 
into that of cosmic consciousness, when he perceives 
the union of Sat and Chit^ in a state of bliss, 
Ananda. What the spiritual, bliss of Ancmdcv is 
to the Indian, the spiritual reality of Free Will 
is to the Western mind”. Anthrophosophy, our 
anthor claims, “does not only emphasise spirituali- 
sation of our inner lifei but sets forth an exact 

science of initiation, of which every detail is 
elaborated with Western precision. After explain- 
ing the Philosophic Basis of Anthroposophy, the* 
author proceeds in two chapters, headed respectively — 
“The Cosmic Man in Space”, and ‘The Oo§mic Man 
in Time’, to give an exposition of the Western 
Science of Initiation’ founded by Dr. Rudolf 
Steiner. The last lecture deals with the Spiritual 
Basis of Anthroposophy or spiritual knowledge 
as it is realised in the West. Budding spiritual 
“consciousness”, we are told, is produced by some- 
thing feminine and masculine in man, — nothing 
sexual is meant, sexual in any case in the sense 

it is usually understood The sexual factor is 

dissolved into mere plus-minus, which in the one- 
ness of the idea attains its true spiritual meaning. 
It is in this highly vital sense that the masculine- 
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faminine ( Shiva-Slaakti ) within man truly is the- 
creative condition for all higher knowledge. The 
figure of Ardhanarisvara is the male-female human 
individual, man complete, who within himself has 
the signs and possibilities of both sexes”. In the 
culture of Europe, says Dr, Koester, Shiva is 
active, but in that of the Indian and Eastern he- 
misphere, ‘the Shakti forces still are at work^, 
and ‘kept apart from one another, both are led to 
annihilation, ‘The masculinity of European pro- 
gress by itself will rush into destruction the 
femininity of the East, not being fertilized, will 
lose productivity*. 

In the preface, the author says that his object 
is not to please for any fusion of Indian spiritual 
culture with Western spiritual perceptions but 
“to make it clearly understood that the west in 
its own way” (apparently meaning, by the system 
introduced by Dr, Rudolf Steier the founder of 
‘Anthoroposophy’), ean reach as great a depth as 
was sounded by spiritual India”. 
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I. A NEGRITO SUBSTRATUM IN THE 
POPULATION OF ASSAM, 

By Dr. J. H. Hutton, m.a., d.so., i,.l.d., c.i.b., lc.s. 

In a recent important work on the Peopl,^ of 
Asia, Mr. Dudley-Buxton has asserted that there 
seems to be no evidence of any Negrito blood on 
the Eastern Frontier of India. ^ It is the pur- 
pose of this short paper to indicate what evidence 
there actually may be for the existence in the 
past of a substratum of Negrito population in 
Assam. This evidence, such as it is, may roughly 
be divided into three heads —physical, cultural and 
traditional. 

The Negrito race is ulotrichoh^, having short 
crisp woolly hair growing close to the head, and 
one of the effects of interbreeding with leiotrichous 
racgs appears to be frizzy hair standing up off 
the head in stiffish spiral wisps such as is commonly 
seen in Fiji, where the population is of mixed 
Melanesian and Polynesian origin. Now in the 
Naga Hills specimens of more or less ulotrichous 

* This paper was read at the anniversary meeting of the Kamarupa 
Atima/ndJian Somiti in Gauhatl, March, 1927. 

Quoted in a review in Mem in India, Vo), vi,, P. 218. 
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hair are to be seen with some frequency in certain 
areas. Although decidedly uncommon among the 
Angami, Serna and Lhota tribes, instances of 
even closely curled woolly hair do occur; further 
north among the Aos they are comparatively 
common, and among the Phoms of Konyake, 
further north still, are met with frequently^ So 
again in the Kaohha Naga country^ and more 
particularly in the North Oachar }iills, woolly- 
headedness seems to increase towards the south, 
and the ^hado Kukis have a fair sprinkling of 
indi^duals with a tendency to prognathous and 
somewhat Negrito looking features. l?he traditions 
of the Angamis and of related tribes show that 
the most recent element in these tribes migrated 
from the south-east, coming Up from what is now 
the territory of Manipur State, and entering 
the Naga Hills north-east of the Barail range, 
spread out fan-wise, no doubt driving out very 
many of the former occupants of the country^ but 
absorbing others. The greater frequency •of 
hair in the north and in the south of the district 
suggests, therefore, that the former occupants had 
a greater infusion of ulotrichous blood than the 
later immigrants, and that its spo^dic occurrence 
in the Angami country, for instance, has been 
again handed on by the population found there 
and absorbed into the Angami invaders*^ Anetheif- 
possible indication of the presence cf N^rito- 
blood in the Naga Hills is to he seen in the 
prevalence of yaws^ which has distribution 
roughly conterminous with that of frizzy hair, 
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while the stature of Nagas is also noticeably 
lower in the Ao, Phom and Konyak countries, 
than among the Angami, Sema and Lhotas. 

Culturally the indications of a former Negrito 
population are more doubtful. There is 
Nagas generally an intense dislike of A ot WBE 

even wavy hair, which I attribute to its 

being associated with a people regarded as hostile 
or as inferior. Possessors of frizzly hair are always 
subject to ridicule, and they often attempt to 
disguise it by trying to grease it flat. I am 
also inclined to attribute to similar motive the 
habit of distending the lobe of the ear which is 
so common in this area, as a small ear is typical 
of the Negrito type in Malaya. ^ It is possible 
that the use of the simple bow, as distinct from 
the cross-bow, is of Negrito origin in this area. 

It survives as a toy among the Sernas and Angamis, 
and is used as a weapon by Khasis and by 
Thado Kukis, though the prevailing weapon of 
the area is the spear. In Malaya again as in 
the Philippines the bow is the national weapon 
of the Negrito tribes. ® 

Purther, it has been suggested ^ that the 
practice of exposing the bodies of the dead on 
platforms is derived from the custom of disposing 
of the dead in trees, a custom very prevalent 
among the primitive tribes of Indonesia, who are 

2 gkeat and Blagden* Pagm Pam of the Malay Peninsula^ 

I, 49, 69. 

a ^keat andBlagden, II, 380 j Sawyer, inJmtitmU of the 

Philippines, 203, 207. 

Mpsas. Life oft^ Death in OceanM, XIII, 1, 
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largely ,of. Negrito, blood, and this custom of 
.platform, disposal is prevalent throughout the 
northern part cf the Naga Hills, where, morever, 
it is frequently the practice to dispose of those 
who die ‘bad’ or ^apodia' deaths in trees. This 
suggests that the apodia death may be thought 
to be. due to neglect of ancestral custom, which 
is therefore observed the .more strictly, for the 
nonce, to avert the recurrence of catastrophe. 
Another possible link is to be found perhaps in 
the existence in Assam of a type of fish trap 
niade in the shape of the framework of a conical 
basket to . which the hooked thorns of cane are 
attached so that a fish .entering it is unable to 
back out. Fish-traps of this type are found among 
some of the more northern tribes of Nagas, and 
among the Thado Kukis, and are also well-known 
in Melanesia and it is possible that the prac- 
tice of painting parts of the body with a light 
grey clay on ceremonial occasions, which obtains 
among the Konyaks and the Kachha Nagas is 
also to be associated with Negrito blood; and 
just possibly also the same may apply to the 
belief in a perilous path which has to be passed 
by souls of the dead on their way to paradise, 
a belief wide-spread in Oceania and in Indonesia 
including the Andaman Islands. ® • It may be 
added that a belief jn witch-craft is common in 
the Naga Hills, and that among the Angami, at 
any rate, witches, almost always women, are 

® Balfour, Thorn-lined Traps and their Distribution, MAN, 
1925, m. 

0 See The Ao Nagas, P. 227, ^ 
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frequently ulotriehous, while their lore is handed 
on from mother to daughter, suggesting that it 
has survived from women of some conquered race 
taken as wives or slaves by their invaders. 

Finally there are definite traditions of contact 
with a more or less pygmy race. Several Naga 
tribes have traditions of jungle-dwelling men, 
caught and kept by them captives, who have 
founded clans still in existence. ^ The Konyaks 
had traditions of a ‘‘Monkey-folk” which preceded 
them, or rather preceded their predecessors the 
“Mopia” people, in the hills which the Konyaks 
now occupy, s The Thados, also have a tradition 
of contact with a pygmy race, short-haired and 
very active and formidable in war, though so 

small that they could travel in the paths made 

by wild pig in the jungle. They used to climb 
upon the roofs of houses at night and spear 
through the thatch, a method of attack still prac- 
tised occasionally by the Serna Naga tribe. In 
the North Cachar Hills, also, the Kacharis have 
a tradition of a pygmy tribe, which lived m the 
forests and raided travellers, making the passage 
from Cachar to Dimapur so dangerous that a 
Kachari king of Maibang initiated a campaign 
against them and drove the remnant into a 
cave, the site of which is still shown, and des- 
troyed them by blocking up the entrance. ^ 

^ See The Serna Nagas, F. 19$ ; The Angami Ifagas, P. 257 ; . 

The Lhota Nagas, pp. xxi, 89, 90, 91. 

8 S. E. Peal, Fading Histories, J. A. S. B., 1894, i. 

I am indebted for this tradition to Mr. J. H, Grace, formerly 
S. D. 0. of the N. Cachar Hills. 
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This tradition suggests that there was still a 
Negrito tribe, surviving under its old jungle' 
dwelling oonditions, in Assam at as late a date 
as one of the Kaohari kings. 

Very much earlier are the traditions recorded 
by Megasthenes, Otesias and others, who probably 
drew on the Hindu accounts of the Uttarakurus, 
of dwarf races in the Himalayas, who were believed 
in some cases to have no mouths and to live on 
smells only, and by Strabo, who says that 
they were brought to Chandra Gupta’s court, 
and by Pliny, who mentions in the same conte;s:t 
a Himalayan locality called Abarimon, which is 
no doubt a misunderstanding of the Assamese 
expression Ahari Manuh. 

On the above considerations I submit that Mr. 
Dudly- Buxton’s assumption that there is no evidence 
of Negrito blood in north-east India is one which 
cannot be accepted without evidence, and that if 
the available material be properly studied it is 
not unlikely that the statement will have to be 
modified. 


McCrindle, Ancient India ai descrih^ hy Megasthenes^ (Qdcutta 
1926) pp. 72, 80, 143. 

Ofiogra^hia, XV, p. 711. 

Nat. Hist. VII, ii. 




IL THE CALENDAR OF THE ANGAMI NAGAS. 

By J. E. TANt^msT, B. a , b. b. 

The Angamis, like othef primitive tribes, have 
a ve^y imperfect knowledge of astronomy. Yet 
they have for ages not failed to notice the 
regularity of the motions of the sun, the moon and the 
stars. And to them the ^lights in the firmament of 
heaven’ have been ‘for signs, and for seasons, and 
fbV days and years’. ^ The moon especially, as 
in the case of the Hebrews of old, ^ is regarded 
chiefly as a time-measurer. Some higher and 
mysterious power ‘appointed the moon for seasons.’ ® 

It can be said of the Angamis that they are 
a people well advanced in the earlier stage of 
agricultural development. Hence it is not sur- 
prising to find them in possesion of the knowledge 
that the number of days between recurring new- 
moons is always approximately the same. 
Their year consists in the main of twelve lunar 
months, each moon being named in allusion to 
some agricultural activity, natural event, or other 
circumstance characteristic of the particular time 
of the season. 

But there is no provision for counting days 
and years. In olden times no one knew how many 
days there were in a year, nor did apyone presume 
to be able to state his age in the term of years. 
The chief problem was that of keeping the twelve 

i <0611. 1% ; 14. 

® Basimg^s HI, p. 43JL.. 

3 Ps. 104:19. 
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moon cycle within the bounds required by the 
eyer-returning seasons and the significance of the 
names of the different months. 

The month that usually (but not always) 
begins in January is, as its name implies, thought 
of as a period of transition from the old to the 
new agricultural year. If we take 1927 as an 
example, this moon, begins about the 4th of January. 
In order to render comparison easier, other examples 
of month series mentioned hereinafter will be 
numbered so as to make the first one correspond 
to the one that falls in January. The Angami 
names have been recorded elsewhere ; ^ so I will 
give only their meanings. 

1. “The intervening month”. 

2. “The coming-low month”, so named because of 
the return of the swallows to nest in people’s 
houses and their flying low to enter through 
the doorway. 

3. “The dusky month”, on account of the smoke 
and haze that overhangs the country. 

4. ^‘The under-mining month,** in allusion to the 
fact that, partly because of weeding and hoeing 
and partly because of strong winds at that 
season, the young Job's tea)^s plants are apt 
to become undet- mined and thus lose the neces- 
sary stability. 

5. “The drowsy month,” from the fact that one 
feels unusually tired and sleepy during the 
period of sultry weather immediately preceding 


^ J. H. Hutton, The Angami I^agas, pp, 197,411. 
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and coincident with the breaking of the summer 
rains. 

6. “The small-straddle month”, descriptive of the 
way man stands while leisurely working in a 
field of millet or JoVs tears, 

7. “The large-straddle month,” indicative of the 
posture of a man who in his water-cultivation 
straddles energetically and with his crooked 
hoe sends the mud a-flying backwards between 
his feet. 

8. “The shooing month”, named from an ejaculatory 
sound which corresponds to our interjection 
“shoo !,*' with reference to the fact that certain 
birds are at that time very destructive to 
early crops and the hillsides ring with the 
bird-frightening exclamation ^^chieu 1” Eut in 
this as in other instances there has sprung up 
other, often less convincing, explanations. This 
particular word, with a natural growth from 
cause to effect, has come to mean “to startle”, 
or “to be startled”. And so, with a touch of 
Angami humour, the story goes that once a 
certain man absent-mindedly wandered into his 
seedling-plot at this late time of the season, 
but was suddenly awakened from his reverie 
by some one who mockingly asked him if he . 
had not transplanted his rice yet. He was so 
startled and dumb-founded that he ■ could not 
find ai word wherewith to make answer. It is 
said that this incident was so much noised 
about and laughed at that this month came 
to be called “the startling month”. 

2 
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9. “The month of hilarity”, in recognition of the 
joy of the very poor, who had come to the 
starvation-point v^hen their meagre grain sup- 
plies were exhausted, but now have found 
present plenty froip the. early crops of fheir 
jongle fields. But this word also may easily 
be mistaken for another, especially when seen 
in print ; for when word is pronounced 

with a difierent stress it means “to wave”. 
Hence the more sophisticated advance the 
opinion that the terpi has reference to 

“waving fields of grain’^ an idea that, both 
satisfies poetic fancy and looks like a plausible 
explanation. 

IQ. ^The yellowing month*', since the ripening 
grain in the terraced cultivations now takes 
on the colour qf goHap yellow. 

11. “The brightening pjonth’*, when the grain is 
ripe and the fields present a lightsome aspect, 

12. “The commencoment-of-ease month, for, from 
npw on, the average villager can Ipok forward 
to a protracted period of feasting and freedom 
from the drudgery of field work. 

Before I give some further examples of similar 
descriptions in vogue in other ti-ihes in this 
vicinity, the interpretations of which haye, I 
believe, not yet been recorded, I wish to refer 
briefly to some that are on record. 

The Lhota Magas have their twelve lunar 
months named in a descriptive way. ® 

The M.achii^ name their months after trees 

® J. P« Mills, The lhota Nvt^as, pp. 226*227. 
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or flowers blossoming afe certain seasons. ® 

The Melanesians name their diflbrent months 
“from what is done and what happens when the 
moon appears and while it lasts”. ^ 

The natives of the Loyalty Group use descrip- 
tive terms in naming the months. ® 

Among the Karens the calendar was poorly kept 
and the people do not agree among .theiiiselves as to 
the proper order of the months. But that is 
perhaps more or less true of many of the other 
tribes under discussion. Ten out of the twelve 
months retain their descriptive names, ® 

The two sets of Serna Naga months, when 
interpreted, will no doubt yield up their interest- 
ing descriptive meanings. 

From educated Thado Kukis I have ascertained 
that the names of their months given in their 
school primer are to be interpreted as follows : — 

1. Tolbol. “Dust and dirt”. 

2. JBulte. “The blooming of the bul tree. 

3. Hlahao, ‘‘The month of dty leaves”. 

4. Blatun. “The month of garden sowing”. 

5. Hlaphul. “The month of violent work”. 

6. Eladou. “The month when dou grass blooms. 

7. HdamuL “The hairy month,” since vegetation 

is as abundant as bait On the bead. 

8. Blazing. “The thick month,” when jungle is 

at its thickest. 

® 0; Hanson, The Eachms, pp. 100-101. 

^ R. H. Codrington, The Melcmesiam, p. 349. 

® E. Hadfield, Among tho Natives of the Loyalty Group, 

® H. I. Marshall, The Karens, p. 49. 

J. H. Hutton, The Serna Nagas, p. 261. 
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9. Hlalam, “The getting month’’, when poor people 

can satisf 5 ^ their .needs from the early 
fields. 

10. Ei-Ua, “The month of jocularity,” all being in 

a merry mood over the first-fruits of 
grain. ... 

11. PhaUhla. “The month of shea.ves”. 

12. Ol’lila, “The month .of rest”. 

I also have from educated Tangkhul Nagas 
the information that the meanings of their months, 
the names of which are published in one of their 
school primers, are as follows : — 
h. Khayon, “Beginning”. 

2i TAamo. . “JDry weather”, 

3. Mamn. “Sowing”, for seedlings. • 
h Mayo, “Beauty”, with reference to the pleasing 
aspect of nature’s renewed attire of- 
green. • 

5. Khaying. “Nesting of birds-’, • 

6. Kharam, “Transplanting” 

7. Makha. “Raining”. 

8. Marang. “Grass cutting”, 

9. Phei, “Roaming”, in search of food. 

10. Pi “Sleepiness”, from field-watching. 

11. Tatharaha, “Reaping”, 

12. Ngapliei. “Abundance” 

As another example may be mentioned the 
months observed by the Tseminyd division of the 
Rengraa Naga tribe, the names of which, together 
with their respective meanings, I have the pri- 
vilege of recording I believe for the first time 
herewith : 
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1. Shemhu-. “The month of group, dnging•*^ since 

in this month is celebrated the annual 
purification feast ( corresponding to the 
Angami “Sekrengi”^ which is attended 
with much singing (of the ho-ho-ing 
kind ). 

2. Shogu. “Jungle cutting”, when on the lands 

to be tilled trees and under-brush are 
cut down for a period of drying and 
subsequent burning. 

3. ThagU. “Withering”, with reference to the 

withering’ of the leaves of the felled 

o 

jungle. 

4. Tsara. “Clean”, because the un-sightly stretches 

of felled and withered jungle have 
been burned and cleared, leaving the 
hillsides in a smooth and clean 
appearance. 

5. Kenl. “Strenuous”, referring to the hard work 

of preparing the root-and-stone-bound 
ground for sowing. 

6. Pephd. “The roof-tree carriers”, ^ ^ so named 

from the designation given to the con- 
stellation Orion, the disappearance of 
which is noted as a sign in connection 
with sowing of fields. 

7. Kezilng. “Darkness”, the month when the sun is 

seldom seen, and when as they say, 
“day can scarcely be told from night”. 

8. Kering. “Mildew”, the month when mildew is 

especially in evidence. 

See Hutton’s 5%e Angami Nagas, on ‘Sekrengi’ p. 197- 
Of, Hutton’s Ths Angcmi Nagas, p, 412, 
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9. SkiipM. “Ye&rrtiiDg”, the month whferi the 

poor long intensely for the new grain 
of this year, 

10. TsSehu. “Path-W'alkirig”, the month of going 

to and froOi the fields carrying the 
grain to the village. 

11. Ohenda. “Roath about*^ fbr now the rush of 

the harvest and grain -carrying has 
Oeased, and the wekther, tooj is favourable 
to a good deal of wandering around both 
for pleasure and profit. 

12. CKurU. Named thusj because they pick at 

this time of the year an oil-seed of 

the Asiatic mints variety, specifically the 
Perilla ooymoides. (It is interesting 
to note that the Karens name their 

eleventh month after an oil-seed, possibly 
one of the same variety). 

I was disappointed at first when I found that 
Dr, Clark's Ao Naga Dictionary gives no des- 
criptive names for the Ao months They are 

differentiated merely by the Ao terms for “first”, 

‘‘second”, “third'^ etc., and only in the case of 
sotoe of them is mention made of activities or 
events said to be associated with particular months.^ 
But, if the Aos do not, and probably never did, 
use descriptive terms for naming their months, 
the fact is not only interesting, but may prove 
very helpful in any further effort to trace their 
origin, 

’ ® Cf. The Serna Ifagas, pp, 61, 243. 

E. W. Clark, Ao J7aga Dictionanjt under p. 253. 
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In the book Cqrner of Cathay”, it is 
stated that, ‘The Chinese year contains either 
twelve or thirteen months, which correspond 
closely with the mpon’s changes. The first day 
of the month is new mopn. There are either 
twenty- nine or thirty days in a month, and the 
number in a certain month may be different in 
years. The calendar for the year tells the number 
of days in each month for that year; and when 
one wishes to know whether there are twenty- 
nine or thirty days in the month he inquires, 
saying, ‘Js this month a greater or a lesser one’ ? 
One year in every three has an intercsilary month, 
some month being repeated, and cajled the second 
fifth month or the second eighth month as the 
oase may he.’ ” 

Perhaps the Aos have in some way unknown 
to us been influenced by the Chinese in this 
respect. Some day we shall have more information 
about the trans-Dikhu tribes and their respective 
calendars. If it then appears that they number 
their months as do the Aos, the idea that the 
latter have a different origin than the Angamis ^ s 
and other tribes pf that group will have fiound 
further support. 

This primitive custom of designating by some 
telling word or phrase each of so many moons 
in the seasonal year is what Professor A. L. 
;pifppber calle “the descriptive moon series”, 

Mele M. Ficlde, A Qorwr in Qathay, p. 114. 

In Hutton’s The Angami Mageu, pp. 371, 376, that idea is 
to. 

A. L. Kroebfr, j^nthrq^^^ 374. 
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He states that this signifies ‘‘the earliest stage of 
anything like time reckoning in America”. The 
early inhabitants are said to have taken notice 
of the return of the seasons, and to have kept 
rude tack of the passage of time by following a 
series of natural months which they called by such 
names as “heavy cold”, “flying geese”, “deer rutting”, 
or “falling leaves”. The examples that he gives 
of descriptive terms have no reference to agri- 
culture, to be sure, and are less exact than those 
in vogue with many present-day Nagas ; but they 
suggest what one could expect to find among 
nature people at a given cultural level. 

How people can continue to manage their 
affairs satisfactorily year after year without bother- 
ing to profit by the easily obtained knowledge of 
the Gregorian Calendar is a matter on which a 
further word may be said. It is evident that the 
period of twelve lunar months beginning, say, 
about the 4th of January, 1927, will end about 
the 23rd of December the same year, Likewise, 
that the following twelve moon round will come 
to its close about the 12th of December, 1928. 
With the Angamis it is possible that their so- 
called ‘intervening month/ the greater part of 
which usually falls in our January, should in this 
case begin that early. But it is much more 
likely that the intercalary month will be inserted 
that very year. This would result in the pushing 
forward of the ‘intervening month’ so as to have 
it begin about the llth of January, 1929. 

The Angami speaks in general terras when he 
says that a thirteenth month is added every two 
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or three years. This statement covers the case ; 
but a little figuring will soon convince one that 
a well-balanced reckoning actually requires it to 
happen every third year, except once in eleven 
or twelve years, when only a two-year period 
will be necessary for the proper correction. 

The seemingly difficult problem is in practice 
solved in a remarkably simple way. No knowledge 
of astronomy or intricate mathematics is required. 
With the Angamis it all depends upon the com- 
pletion of the harvest, For no harvesting can 
be done during the moon which is called 
“commencement of ease”, and which usually corres- 
ponds to our December. The harvest, after ail, 
remains a constant factor during the long course 
of years, for it depends upon the solar year. The 
celebration of certain communal festivals depends 
not only upon the finished work of harvesting but 
must also be counted a certain number of days 
from the subsequent new moon. Thus when the 
end of ‘^the brightening month”, comes so early 
that there remains grain yet to be harvested, an 
extra moon is added for the completion of the 
harvest, and then follows the regular “commence- 
ment-of-ease” month. 

But obviously the system must be fraught with 
some difficulties for the group. The area which 
-the tribe or clan tills has different climatic con- 
ditions, and consequently there are some variations 
in best time for sowing and exact time for 
harvesting. In a large village alone it is some- 

See on Yate genna, The Angami Nagas, pp. 200-201, 
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ftMnd 'impradtidSiblfe ^for the dififefeht uhits to 
hlfeerVfe all ^tbe raofilths ‘dbnt^iiipoi^n^biifely. 
!Koliinfe, for ^exafmjjle, the Ch^ma 'dlaJh hUb its 
fields in a vallley to *the north '^here *thb /hbat 
and drdtlght before the mon^bbh arb hot so hikrked, 
hence ^f^tooSible to 'fearly sdivihg -hiid planting. 
!Phe "Ghdi’ia.njas *have therefdre fdhhd it expedient 
%o ^dbseri^^e ^two indnthB df the Wt half df 'thb 
jrear, dhe luhatidh earlidr than the *rdst df thb 
village. This -is ‘ddhe 'by hiibstithtibg the “shmll- 
htraddie” Tdr ’the ‘^drowsy" 'ihbhth ahd \%dh 
ddhbling the ^fiarge-sti^ddle’* m'diith in e^dbr % 
fediheide ag8im With thfe reckoning ^of ^he ^i^ft ^df 
the 'vifliige. 

That ’the ^gridiillhral m ‘differdht /hfiffiiig 
•^iilages 'df *the hanoie 'iribe Hhs ^bedh hdfdd % 
‘dhsciiptiohs df ^the the Sbinas, ’thh 

tLhdtae and others. Tt 'sfiaride to 1 ‘eaedh Wt 
^the original nhity 'df the tWbd has ^Suffered 
%hese 'partings of W^s ahd^hht %hfe Change's 
hdfliB atboht gradually htid ^hot Withdut a gredt dM 
'df 'heriihonious jangling. "The ‘iildte iii^ofi^ht 
hdtnihhndl ahd ’religidhs fehsts *^e hohheeied With 
stffbehighificatft event ih %e egriddltuidil yk^r,hh& 
it is felt pretty strongly that hhy de^^alMdh fi^lh 
"a gyhchrdrtbus obsefvaiice ’■will hfi^vb 'ifieihteil^ting 
^hhd hehde Htti^ful ^dffedt ^dn ^fche 'gfbtfp 
it Is 'bietir, therdfbrfe, *that ‘Whett % 
etfises 'ffi-nttfal cdhtjesiidhs ^Will ^dftdh he hoa^ ^ 
*ihe ekke 'pressing *etfiida1rity. 

— u—j, — — "*1 fiiii II liji ii'iii infill 

^ ® -E. W. Olaxk, w4o iiTap!®. 4 

®® Hutton, T^e ' , ,, 

I P. Mills, The Lhota IfdffaSt p. 22’?, , % 


The Nagm, 

Ba|i a, wo|! 4 muai4.be said. als(;^.a^ tat|^a solstati^; 
ye^j; reqfcpning, Tl^s goes, side by side, 
aq^j sqqvjes, as a check, on tJie desoriptiye; Daooq. 
s€^i§s. Among, the. An^mis it is done iqdepeqd- 
en^Jy an4, qpoffieially by a few wiseaeree» Theses 
hay^ either, been, taqght, the. ^rt directly by l^eir* 
fatb^# or haya been ambitious enoughs to seek 
out for thamselyes the. information needed; It iS: 
probabJs^ that the. in-part-ipdependent cEdendai? of 
the. Oherama diyiaipn of Kphima is* due in * 
somp.measure.. to. their slightly advanced, knowledge 
in this respect. Kohima is well situated for. the. 
accurate observation of tlje points where the sun 
rises and sets. Both to the east an 4 to, the west 
at suitable distances are mountain ridges by the 
help of which the changing positions of the sun 
from week to week can be observed without great 
difficulty. But even though the distance marked 
between the winter and summer solstices is a 
considerable one, it must be recognized that an 
independent origin of the solstitial reckoning in 
this low latitude would be immensely more 
remarkable than it would be in a high latitude 
like Alaska. For that matter, I suppose, it would 
be most difficult to argue convincingly that any 
Angara! has ever arrived at accurate conclusions 
about fhe solstitial year apart from direct help 
from some one. 

Many Angamis manifest a keen interest in the 
"turning back of the sun” at the summer solstice 
and coine to inquire about ifc. This information 

82 See V 9 I. XXXVI, No. 2, p. m " ' 
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serves to make them more certain that they are 
preparing their transplanting at the right time. 
In the olden times only the select few could tell 
them ; but now they can find out from Europeans 
or from educated men in their own midst. At 
any rate this and other natural signs observed are 
only auxiliary and subordinate to the descriptive 
moon series. For that system is so efficient and 
so well suited to the present peculiar ideas of 
the people that its early displacement by a more 
advanced method of time reckoning is most 
unlikely. 

[ I am indebted to Dr. J. H. Hutton for calling my attention . 
to the materials referred to in the notes nos. 6,7,8,95 and 15. ] 



III. THE SAVARAS OF ORISSA. 

By Satindra. Narayan Roy, m. a., b. l. 
Introductory. 

The Savaras, Sabaras, Saurs, or Saohrs are a 
widely distributed ‘Kolarian’ tribe, being found as 
far west as Bundelkhand and east in Orissa and 
Ganjam. They are generally known as Saurs in 
Orissa, and as Saonrs in the Central Provinces, 
Friedrich Muller, General Cunningham and Mr. R. 
Oust regard them as Kolarian, while colonel Dalton 
thinks otherwise and looks upon them as belonging 
to the Dravidian group of tribes. The Kolarian 
languages have been shown by Sir G. Grierson 
to have originated from the same source as those 
spoken in the Indo-Pacifio islands and the Malaya 
Peninsula. The Kolarian tribes, the Monkhmer, 
the wild tribes of the Malay Peninsula and the 
Nicobarese all use forms of speech which can be 
traced back to a common source. It would appear 
therefore that the Kolarian tribes, the oldest known 
inhabitants of India, perhaps came originally from 
the South-east, the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago and the Malay Peninsula, unless India was 
their original home and these countries were 
colonised from it. 

The Savaras were known to the Indo- Aryans 
in the Vedic times. ‘‘The origin of the name”, 
says General Cunningham, “must 
Rout meaning of be sought outside the language 
the word Savara. of the Aryans. In Sanskrit ‘Sa- 
vara* means simply a corpse. 
Prom Herodotus, hawever, we learn that the Scythian 
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word for an axe was sagans; and as ‘g’ and *v’ 
are interqij§|ig^l>le; i§- tl|e^ same 

word as s^gipir,. ft noj;.unr«asonable 

to infer that the tri^^ yfi^j \^ere so called took 
their napaa fropa t^e, habit ofj q^yipg a^§s. Now 
it h of thg. stri^ng. Becnji^fities. of. 1|)ia. 
Saywai, they^ arq ^rely a^epf api ax% 

in, theiff han^ij. TJhil peiPiIj^lty l^aa, been fpeq^ 
emt^y* pp.t^ced^ by* ajlj who l^^xe.j sppn then?. ^ 
Lppking^ tp, tljp rpptfpieanipg pf thp wopdi in,. 
S^^it we. find* t|i^t ijt, has, bpen deriyje4 fcopa 
verb* w|/e, tp pa^y,, wi|ih, a prefix a dpa^ 
bpdi QT caijeass. Sp the. ^ord mpaps, a capieij 
off carouses.. Thjp root,, rneaning fits, ini witl? the, 
prhnitiva opcppatipn. of the. tribe,, which liye^i 
entirely op the sppils of phase. The Savafae had 
the habit; pf l^ahing. the flesh of dead apim,aJ%,, 
specially those, that were, thrown on. the opj^kirta. 
of villagea No^ ardays the ^varas do not, l^ke 
the^ flesh of dead cows, and bpl&loes.. The fornier. 
they have given up in, deference • to, the- fepHngft 
of their Hindu neighbourSj The lafcteii they, have 
giviPn, up, only quite recently. Even, npw they, 
have not the least hesitation in taking the flesh, 
of dead . mmkarm^ on deer in^ a, high, state of 
decomposition. It is quite evident that.the Savara^ in 
early.^ times; ate. up the panoassps of ait dppestic^t- 
ed animals- that Wisre. thrown outsidP the village. 
Hpnpe the: ^yajca or, Qarxier of Corpses had 

at its inoeptipn a, hferaL pjgnifipaoca. that) it hap, 

wellrnigh lost* General Cipmip^ham’s rpp£na§§|iipg; 
^ of the word seems a far-fetched. ^ 

* 4rptacolpgical Sprv^^c^,lRd|a,Xyib 14^,, 



■{AudcoMtig *to 4M6 W ffiroa tbe 'total 

’litimber 'Jjf€f^ons bhe 

Thdfrifiiihibir. Bavara liitguage 'Wcfe 1^7, *1^36. 

The Census figures *df ^187-%lS8^l 
and 1921 may be compared ?from the following 
tables. 


toistfibt 

fehsus frgtti‘b^,1872 

1881. 

Cuttaok. 

16,589 

20,217. 

Puri. 

14,179 

17,239. 

Balasore 

446 

S42. 

Orissa States.*.. 

36,845 

•20»871. 

Singbhum 

r277 

494. 

Manbhum 

••• ••• 

197. 

Midnapur 

• • • f • • 

1^462. 


"Cdn^tis'df 1921 ‘( Bihar <& 'Orissa ). 



Males. 

Females. 

Total number ... 

96,971. 

... 105;6ft4. 

Cattail 

12,058. 

12,933. 

Puri 

8,872. 

10,089. 

Orissa States ... 

43 ,314. ... 

.»* 46,830. 


ih thfe ^Ceniius ’fepdirt of Wit for JSftadras 
Hhfidr the heading "fif "iei^ntd'fi^ ^istfibdtioh df 
|>l’fndrpal ¥e fiM % 6% as 


lilales di^lialei. 

v.. %v. 

A.nMifil^Sif*lis Uim A-. 

. — T.ij. aii4— Bfciinti 

.<62^8 
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The Census Report; of 1911 for the Central 
Provinces and Berar shows a total Savara popula- 
tion of 54,143 of whom 26,414 are males and 
27,729 females- 

References to the Savaras in Sanskrit literature 
are very scanty indeed. Manu in his famous 
Samhita speaks of a Mlechha 
References in country beyond Aryavarta which 

literature. represented the then farthest 

Aryan settlement. The land 
where the Indian black buck is found wild is the 
land of Yagnas, and the rest is Mlechha country — 
a vast stretch of hills and forests. Medhatithi, 
the famous commentator of Manu, included the 
Medha, Andhra, Sahara and Pulinda under ‘Mlechha* 
tribes. The Sabaras and the Pulindas are described 
in Matsya and the Vayu Purans as DaJcshinapatha- 
vdsinah. The Mahabharata also places the Andhras, 
Pulindas and Sabaras in the Deccan. We have 
•it in the Mahabharata that one of King Yayati's 
sons became the father of the Mlechha tribes, 
but this can be explained away as a natural 
desire to expand the bounds of kinship and to 
establish some link of connection, albeit meagre 
and unsatisfactory, with the non- Aryan tribes, who 
were too numerous to be left out of count al- 
together. In Musalaparva of the Mahabharata after 
the Yadavas had been destroyed by fratricidal war, 
the non- Aryan Aviras forcibly captured some 
Yadava ladies and the great Aijuna inspite of 
of his Gandiba could not prevent this dishonour 
to the Yadavas in particular^ and the Aryans in 
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general. In the same parva Jara Savara mistook 
Srikrishna for a deer and killed him with an 
arrow. In the Aranya Kanda of the Kamayana 
there is a touching story of a Savara woman 
passing her days in religious austerities in 
anticipation of seeing Ram with her own eyes in 
the Ashram of sage Matanga, near about Nasik. 
Her bloom of youth faded into the wrinkles of 
age, yet she patiently expected Ram’s coming, 
and Ram did come at last, and at his sight she 
left her mortal tenement and went to Heaven. 
Ram also accepted hospitality from Guha, a Savara 
chief. Numerous sub-castes of the Savaras to this 
day trace their descent from Guha Savara, 

Baraha Mihir (about 550 A. D. ) mentions 
Parna Savaras who are to this day found in the 
hills and forests of Orissa under the name of 
P^tra Savaras. In the Amarkosh, the famous 
lexicon of the 7th century A. H., we have the 
following verse : — 

Nishadashwapachabantebashi Chandala Pukkasa 
Bheda Kirata Sahara Pulinda Mlechhajataya 
Byadho Mrigabadhajibo Mrigou lubdhaka pi swa. 

This shows that the Savaras like the Nishadas, 
Antabasis, Chandalas, Pulindas, Shwapachas and 
Kiratas belonged to Mlechha tribes, Jiving chiefly 
by hunting. In the Katha-Sarit-Sagara, a Savara 
messenger is described as carrying a bow in his 
hand, with his hair tied up in a knot behind 
with a creeper, black in coloux and wearing a loin 
cincture of vilwa leaves, In the Kirataijunia by 
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Bharabi, Siva appesired to Arjuna like a Kirata 
and \^as pleased to give him Pasupat-astra after 
a hard fight. The Natyashastra which is said to 
have been written by Bharata Muni in the sixth 
century A. D. mentions a rule that when , the 
barbarians including the Odras and the Sabaras 
have to be represented on the stage they should 
be made to speak what has been technically called 
in the book as Vibhasa (Vide slokas 44,47 &c.). 
It is not at all clear what is meant by Vihhasa. 
But it tnay be taken with fair certainity that the 
dramatic characters in ancient times wete ndt 
required to speak different tongues on the stage, 
but had only to corrupt or modify the prontincia- 
tion of the standard Prakrita words, with some 
noted tribal peculiarities, just to suggest the class 
to which the characters belonged. 

In old , Sanskrit literature such as the Kama 
Sutraj Dasakumar charit and so forth the Savatas 
and other aboriginal tribes have been designated as 
Mlechhas. The word “Mlechha-bhasita” occurs in 
many books to signify a gibberish. 

Ptolemy describes tfaC river Manada as risihg 
in the country of the Sabari and says that diamonds 
are found in the bed of that river near Sambalaka». 
The river Manada must be identified wit£ the 
Mahanadi and Sarabalaka with modern Sambalpur. 
Diamonds can still be obtained from the bed of the 
river near Sambalpur. There are extensive Sahara 
settlements on the banks of the river Ma|(ana€i| 
a little below Sambalpur. \ f 

It is rather refreshing to note in this connection 
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that Dadhyata Bhakti, a book of very high autho* 
rity by Earn Das a Vaishnab poet of Orissa, 
mentions an anepdote of a Savara, by name Ananda 
Eautuki, who lived in the Talmals, that is, the sea- 
coast portion of the Cuttack District. He and his 
wife lived on the spoils of the chase. A devout 
Vaishnab came to his house on his way to Jagannath 
and gave the ‘Earn Tarak mantra' to the Savara. The 
Savara was allowed by his guru to take meat as 
before, even after his initiation, but he was ordered 
to offer his food to Earn before taking his meals. 
One day he forgetfully took a morsel without 
offering it to his God and in remorse he was about 
to cut his own throat with the sharp edge of an arrow 
when Earn revealed himself before him and stopped 
him. Earn offered to give him whatever boon he 
liked, but the Savara, instinct with true devotion, 
prayed only for unflinching faith in his God. The 
above anecdote proves conclusively that in the 
middle of the 16 th century when this book was 
written Vaishnavism had found its way to the 
Savaras, one of whom at^ any rate was an ideal 
Bhakta fit to be placed in the record of devotees. 

Once, and once only, outside Orissa the Savaras 
seemed to have emerged into limelight. A 
tradition of Savara supremacy 
Traditional hangs about the district of Shahabad 
history outside in Bihar. In the days of the 
Orissa. Mauryas, Oudh and Behar were 
occupied by Aryanised tribes and 
Mage^dha was the centre of Indian civilisation. But 
the power and wealth of Magadha had declined 
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before the third century A. D.; and when the Guptas 
shifted the centre of their kingdom westwards to 
the Doab and Malwa, the great part of Eastern 
India passed into the hands of the aborigines. The 
ancient capital lay in ruins and the jungle extended 
from the, Himalayas to the neighbourhood of Benares, 
and from Bihar to Kewah. With favourable 
environments the Non- Aryan tribes began to thrive 
once again. The Cheros, themselves a Kolarian tribe, 
became the rulers of Bihar. An inscription at Budh 
Gaya mentions one Phudi Chandra who is traditionally 
said to be a Chero. Local tradition ascribes to the 
Savaras the conquest of the Cheros and their 
expulsion from the plateau of Sahabad in the year 
421 of the Salivahan era or 500 A. D. 

The history of at least two Feudatory States of 
Orissa bears witness to the supremacy of the Savaras. 

It is said that Dhenka Savara 
Savaras in the founded the State of Dhenkanal, 
secular history which was named after Mm. He 
of Orissa. was in possessioon of a strip of 
land about a couple of miles in 
area, upon which the present residence of the chief 
stands. There still exists to the west of the Chiefs 
residence a mound commonly known as the Dhenka- 
swara Munda (head) to which worship is rendered 
once or twice in the year. About the middle of 
the 18th century, one Singha Bidyadhar founded 
the country after killing Dhenka Savara. Legend 
relates that the conquered Savara when put to 
death prayed that his head should always be worship- 
ped, The first Rajput Raja of Pal Lahara is. said 
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to have been selected by the Savaras and other 
tribes as their chief, and legend relates that he 
obtained the name Pal because he was saved during 
a battle by the Savaras hiding him under a heap of 
straw. The Zaminnar family of Barosambar is the 
aristocratic representative of the aborginal Binjhals 
in the district ofSambalpur. The present Zamindar 
of Barosambar has edited an old book named the 
Nrisingha Mahatmya and has claimed in this book a 
^ Rajput origin of the Binjhals. It has been narrated 
in this work that four heroic youths who possessed 
wonder-ful magical powers married Savara Lahar girls 
and became the progenitors of the Binjhals; the 
eldest of these brothers is said to have been the 
progenitor of the Zamindar family of Borasambar 
(Orissa in the making by B. 0. Mazumdar, page 
89, 1925). 

Now the real history of the Savaras lies buried 
underground. It is an admited fact, borne out by 
recent researches and epigraphic records, that at 
the time when Asoka the Great conquered Kalinga, 
the ruling dynasty was of Telegu descent. The 
Odras who have given their name to Orissa and 
^ the Savaras were at that time living a semi-nomad 
existence in the uplands of Orissa. The Odras and 
the Savaras lived side by side unaffected by the ebb 
and flow of civilisation in the sea-coast districts. 
The Odras were later on known as Utkalas. Kalidas 
in the 4th Canto of his Raghubansam speaks of 
the Utkalas as showing Raghu his way into Kalinga. 
For resons not known to us the Odras left their 
1^ forest homes and- came upon the plains of Orissa at 
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tlie time when Bodhistic influence was in its westering 
glory; when King Yajati Keshari, the flrst of the 
Keshari or Lion line, conquered Qrissa, the Odras 
had taken a permanent touch of Aryan culture. It 
was under the Lion that the language of 

the Odras became a literary language, and within 
the space oi four centuries, it produced literary 
works of sterling merit. We do not know anything 
about the language of the people of the plains when 
the sea-coast district formed a part of the great 
Kalinga Kingdom. We cannot say what affinity it 
bore to the original language of the Odras, It is 
just possible that the Odras completely swamped 
the sea-coast district by settling down in' overwhelm 
raing number and a new language sprang up as a 
result of compromise between their original language 
and the language of the plains. This was the parent 
of Modern Oriya. The Savara language has 
gradually faded into the superior Oriya language 
though it has left its traces behind. Thus by a freak 
of fortune the Odras came into prominence and the 
Sai?aras went down and down till they lost their 
identity. Now the history of a rude people Hke 
the Savaras, who did not know how to read and 
write, whose language is gone and whpse mapuer^ 
and habits haye changed considerably, can only hf 
traced out by extensive excavations in the ^gs cf 
their old homes. This has not beep done yet. We 
cannot, therefore, definitely say was their 

culture and civilisation, until some facts are brought 
to light by excavation. 

Jt will be news to many outside Orissa that the 
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Savatas are associated in the worship of two iiilpdr- 
tant shrine of Orissa that have 
TheSavaras attained all-India celebrity. The 
in the Temple Buars of Peri claim to bO descdn- 
of Pual. ded from Tiswa Basn, the Sahara 
priest of JaganOath. The^ are 
no longer Jagannath’s priests but his coOkSj for 
they cook the rice and curries offered to ihe Gbd, 
which thereby becomes Mahaprasad aud iliay bO 
partaken of by high and low castes together. It is 
in the fitness of things that Jagannathj the Bord 
of the worlds shall take his food cooked by the 
despised and low caste SaVaras. Hindu orthodoxy 
startles at the idea and vainly thinks that the 
Suars are a variant of the Sanskrit V^rd Mpaka/r, 
There is a legend that the Savaras were the 
first worshippers of Jagaimath. Both Hunter and 
Hr. Bajendim Lala Mitra, two well-known authori- 
ties about the antiquities of OriSsa, have fidtichd 
the legend in their works; Krishna BaSj an Oriya 
poet ef the 16 th (Century in his book called Dedl 
Tola (construction of the temple has also given 
in extenso the legend about the fit^t wobshipjlefs 
of Ja^anathi Dt. Bajendra Lala Mitra bonClhdhe 
that at thb earliest stdge of its existoncb Ihe 
shi^ke of Puri was in the possession Of the Bavif^, 
It Stimds to reasoh that the Bu^hras %are at one 


tinia the worship^era bf Jaganhath. But it is 
real^ a v^onder how the i^ryan setlletb and Ihe 
pOw^ful and indepbndent Hindu kings %€ PUri 
could tolerate the supremaey of a deipisSt baste within 
the sacred preoinots of the holy leitpfe afit pernlft the 
sUi^Brings to the Mol to be choked by hntod^dble 
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Savaras. Krishna Das, in his book called Deul- 
tola, has given an explanation of this paradox. 
But we shall state the legend before any inference 
can be drawn from it. There was once a great 
king called Indra-dumnya. He reigned in Malwa. 
He wanted to worship the living Vishnu and sent 
messengers far and wide to find out the living 
god. All the messengers returned unsuccessful, but 
Bidyapati who had gone to the east did not come 
back. He wandered into the haunts of the 
Savaras. The chief compelled him to marry his 
daughter. Bidyapati came to know from his wife 
that the Savara chief worshipped a live image 
of Vishnu inside the forest. One day Bidyapati 
went along with his father-in-law to see the image. 
The Savara went inside the forest to collect some 
fruits for his god; The god used to take fruits 
ofiered to him by the Savara like a human being 
but when the fruits were duly offered that day 
the god refused to take them and told the Savara 
that he was sick of forest produce and liked 
to take cooked rice and curries. The Savara was 
angry with Bidyapati and threw him into prison, 
but he managed to get out of it and reached his 
king with the news of the living Vishnu. The 
King came with a great array to the seat of the 
idol, and pride possessed his heart. But before 
he could get hold of the idol, it disappeared like 
a flame into the air, and a voice said, ^‘0 King, 
thou shalt build my temple, but me thou shalt 
not get’’. The king was disconsolate. But he 
worked at the temple and got it consecrated by 
Brahma. He was however sick at heart and 
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prajed to Vis?hnit to come to him in the shape 
of an idol At last a vision cams to him and 
disclosed the image of Vishnu as a block of wood 
half thrown by the ocean upon the sand. The 
king brought the block and engaged good many 
carpenters to work on it. But all of them 
failed and none could make any impression upon 
the block with the tools. At last an old carpenter 
came to the king and undertook to fashion images 
out of the block if be were left alone with it 
for 21 daj^s inside a closed room. The queen 
who had a mind to rid herself of her barrenness 
through a glimpse of the idol impatiently opened the 
door before the prescribed time, and three rough- 
hewn images of Je^annatb, Balaram and Subhadra 
were discovered inside the room. The old carpen- 
ter melted away into thin air. The king consecrated 
the idols and prayed for a boon that the worship 
would continue for ever. The boon was given. 
Jagannath asked the king to pray for a personal 
boon. The king prayed that his line might he 
extinct so that none of his descendants would 
brag of the temple he had built and the elaborate 
worship he had organised. This boon was given 
and the king’s line was extinct after him. 

In the Deul-tola by Eiishnadas, to which we 
have already referred, Lord Jagannath is mM to 
have arranged for his various sets of Shewaks or 
worshippers with King Indradyunjna, befcre the 
Mfeec asked him for the boon of extinction of Ms 
line. The lines are worth quoting if only to show 
that the Sanrs or Suars, ^ attached to the temple 

5 
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of Jagannath, are supahdrs or cooks by accident 
only but are really of the Savara stock. 

Ja bana Savara goti banastara thila 
Nila ja madhubarupa ambhara pujila 
Sabarara ghara jenu putra heba jata, 

Daita sevaka heba nola Jagannatha. 

Jeun Brahmana totara duttapana gala 
Nilamadhabankarupa bhete ja paila, 

Sa Brahmana ghara jeun putra heba jata. 
Prakrita sevaka sa boila Jagannatha. 
Bidyapati Brahmana ja dutapana gala,' 
Savara jhika ja sa pradana hoila 
Sabaruni tharu jenu putra heba jata. 
Rosoghara so ja suddha Suara hoiba 
Bhangikari mugamana ragarinadeba 
Taha gharu athakali barsaka asiba 
Anasara mora sreeangralapida 
Jagannath said, “The sons of the forest Savara 
that lived in the forest and worshipped my 
Nilamadhab image will be my Daita Sewaks. The 
sons of the Brahman that went out as your 
messenger and met ray Nilmadhab. image will be 
my prahrita Sewaha. The Brahman Bidyapati who 
went as your messenger, was given the Savara’s 
daughter in marriage; the sons born of their 
wedlock will be suddha Sudrs. They will be 
suddha sudrs of the cook-room and will break 
mug pulses {phasiolus Mungo) and rub out the 
grain from the husk. Once in the year paste 
will be brought from their houses and applied 
to my body while I will be in Anasana room 
.(fasting room) for a period of fifteen days im- 
Riediately before the cai^-festival”. 
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The Daitapatis who are commonly called Daitas 
live only at Puri and are privileged to touch 
Lord Jagannath on the occasions of Snana jatra, 
Rath Jatra and Nava Kalehar. The .Daitas now- 
a-days feel it beneath their dignity to call 
themselves Savaras and have begun intermarriage 
with the higher castes. The Suars like the Daitas 
are found exclusively at Puri and are known as 
the Sewaks of Jagannath. The cook room inside 
the temple- of Jagannath belongs to the Suars. 
No other caste nor even a good Brahman 
has the right to cook the God’s food therein. 
The Daitas and the Suars call themselves des- 
cendants of Lord Jagannath. 

Bhubaneswar is another important shrine of 
Orissa. Pilgrims who go to Puri make it a point 
to see Bhubaneswar on their 

The Savaras in ^ customary with 

the temple of , ^ ^ „ 

Bhubaneswar. the Hindus of all castes to par- 
take of the cooked rice offerings 
to Bhubaneswar, although high and low do not 
share them together as they do the Mahaprasad 
of Puri. The Kesari or Lion line of Orissa was 
essentially a Siva-worshipping dynasty. Temples 
to the All- Destroyer formed the great public works 
of the six centuries during which it ruled Orissa. 
Their founder (Yajati Keshari) began the lofty 
fane of Bhubaneswar about 500 A. D., two suc- 
ceeding monarchs laboured on it, and the fourth, 

( Alabu Kesari of Stirling ) completed it in 
A. D. 657. The temple at Bhubaneswar shows 
the high-water mark of Orissan art. In point of 
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artistic exeel lenoe it is imicfa better than the 
temple of Jagatintth and probably comes next 
only to the temple of the Sun at Kanarak. It 
must be mentioned also that this famous temple 
was constructed at a time when Hindu influ- 
ence in Orissa was on the ascendant and Buddhism 
was slowly yielding to it the ground it had held 
for some centuries. At such a juncture and in 
such a temple constructed, as it was, by a mighty 
Hindu King with the strongest leaning towards 
orthodoxy we can hardly expect to find the Non- 
Aryan Savaras as the chief priests and worshippers. 
But the chief priests like the Suars of Puri are 
really of Savara descent. They are called Barns who 
have the undoubted right to cook the food of 
the god and to offer flowers and water on him. 

Ekamhra Puran in Sanskrit deals with the 
sacred places of Ekambraban or Bhubaneswar. In 
it there is a legend about the origin of the Barns. 
This Puran is an upapurdn or subsidiary Puran. 
It rany fairly be presumed that it was composed 
a little after the construction of the temple, just 
when the shrine Avas rising into fame. In days 
of yore there was a leader of men, called Siddha- 
bhuti, versed in the Vedas. He saw the Sun and 
the Moon taking Siva’s prasad or offering at 
Ekambraban, and asked Siva at Kailas the reason 
for it. Siva said in reply that his prasad at 
Ekambraban could be taken by all, as Bishnu 
dwelt with him there in one and the same image. 
Siva asked Sidbabhuti to take his prassd to 
Brahma. He did so, and Brahma and the famous 
seven sages partook of it without the least hesi- 
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tation. He then went to Siva and, as ill-lnek 
wonld have it, not being thoroughly conscious of 
the identity of Siva and his consort Parvati, who 
was a part and parcel of bis body, he laughs 
at her. Parvati cursed him and he was changed into 
a black snake. A peacock devoured the snake. A 
Savara killed the peacock and left it near his 
wife, who was fast asleep. The snake left the 
dead body of the peacock and entered the Savara 
woman through her nostrils and she became big 
with child. The child was brought up in the 
ways of the Savaras. After reaching his age 
of discretion, he happened to discover his real 
self and worshipped Lingaraja at Ekambraban. 
Siva was pleased with him and gave him a boon 
that in the Kali Yuga bis descendants would be his 
worshippers at Ekambraban. The Bams are bis 
descendants and they have to this day the un- 
doubted right of worshipping Lingaraj or 
Bhubaneswar. We see in this legend a rich 
Aryan colouring applied to the simple and prosaic fact 
that the Barus of Bhubaneswar are of the Savara 
descent. The Barus form a small but interesting 
community. They take the sacred thread and are 
at present known throughout the country as 
Brahmans. They take special care to hide their 
ntm-Aryan origin before their numerous pilgrims 
from far and near. Their marriage custom is 
peculiar and is not at all consistent with the 
canons of orthodoxy. They marry girls of any 
Ohasa or cultivator caste after performing a sort 
of purification ceremony, but even after marriage 
they do not ftikfi cooked rice im the house of 
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their .fathersrin4aw. There is - a tradition at 
Bhubaneswar that some ancestors of the Barus 
built the temple of Savareshwar, a Siva who is 
supposed to be the Lord of the Savaras. The 
Barus are the ancient priests of Bhubaneshwar. 
There is another class of worshippers called Puja 
Pandas who are pure Brahmans. It is said that 
the Barus in order to ensure a speedy disposal 
of their manifold daily duties in connection with 
the idol by division of labour introduced the Puja 
Pandas. The oldest sanads or grants of land' 
stand in the name of the Barus. In recent years 
the Puja Pandas and the Barus have fought a 
good deal in the courts of law over their rights 
of worship of the idol. It has now been fairly 

well established that both of them have the right 
of worshipping the idol. 

Theie is a famous image of Siva on the Kapil as 

hill, about twelve miles from the head-quarters 

of the Dhenkanal state. The Siva is 

The Savaras asso- g. rough unhewn stone, iust like 
ciated in the wor- -d. l mv • n 

ship of Kapilas in Bhubaneswar. There is a small 

Dhenkanal. temple erected over this stone god. 

A spring comes out from the 

hill top through a well constructed channel and flows 

down below into the woods. The shrine at Kapilas is 

held in high regard by the people of Orissa but 

it does not attract visitors from outside, owing 

to the difficulties of the journey. A great fair 

is held annually here on Sivaratri in March. It 

draws about ten or fifteen thousand people from 

the different parts Orissa. There are two sets 

of Sewaks or worshippers at- Kapilas. The nop- 
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Aryan worshippers have the charge of cooking the 
rice oiferings of the god and are called Chinta- 
patris. They say that they are a branch of the 
Daitapatis of Puri. They are purely ' of Savara 
origin. High class Brahmans do not take the 
cooked rice offerings of the god on the ground 
that they are cooked by men of Savara descent. 
The oldest Cbintapatris say that their ancestors, 
the Savaras, were the original worshippers of the 
idol. When the Hindu Rajas became supreme in the 
Hhenkanal State, they appointed another set of 
Brahman worshippers versed in the mantras or 
incantations, about one hundred and fifty years 
ago. The Savaras had no mantras for worship 
and by natural preference the ^ujQ or purely the 
incantation portion of it passed to the Brahman 
priests. The Chintapatris cook the rice offerings 
of the god and bathe him and do everything 
except the purely incantation portion of the wor- 
ship. There is no inter- marriage between them 
and the Savaras, whom they look down upon 
as their inferiors in point of caste. Here is an 
instance of how a purely Aryanised worship has 
come to exist side by side with the primeval 
worship of the Savaras. This gives us a sufficient 
index to the turn taken in the worship of Jagan- 
nath or Bhubaneswar under the patronage of 
Hindu Rajas. 

Grumdevis are peculiar to Orissa. They are 
also called Apaia Thakuranis. We often see at 
one end of a village under the 
shade of a tree a rough unhewn 
stone, decorated with vermilion, 
which is called GrUmdehta. In 
;a village where the Suars have settled down the 
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Suae headman worships the Gramdevi. The wor- 
ship does not take place every day. Once or 
twice in the year, on ceremonial occasions, the 
worship ta'kea place with great eclat. Savara 
women with cane or bamboo baskets go about 
the village every Thursday and collect alms from 
householders. They spend what they get in the 
worship of the village goddess. Once or twice 
every month the women bathe the Thakurani and 
change her cloth. When any marriage takes place 
in the village the bride or the bridegroom’s party, 
as the case may be, irrespective of their caste or 
position in society, offer worship to the GrSmdevt 
through her own priest. Men belonging to the 
upper castes do so without the least qualm of 
conscience. So long as there is a deity in the 
village and the worship is going on, the villagers 
respect the form of worship and visit indifferently 
the shrine in the belief that the worship, if duly 
performed will advance their cause. Stirling says 
“They ( the Savaras ) are said to worship certain 
crude forms of Debi and Mahadeb, or rather the 
Hindus so interpret the adoration paid by them 
to a few natural objects as stumps of trees, masses 
of stones or clefts in rocks in which an impure 
imagination may discover some resemblance to the 
human organ of generation”. 

On the popular magical lore there is a hall 
mark of Savara influence. Two names occur 
invariably at the end of each 

o^^'^the *"popu”ar incantation by which 

medical lore. the conjurer tries to rid the 
patient of a sudden muscular 
pain, the evil infliueiiee ol the witch ca* eiem; smake 
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poison. They are the names of Nitai’s mOthel*" 
the I)hobani and Kitai’s mother the Patar Savaraui. 
Mtai’s mother was a Pataru Savara by caste. 
So great was the magical powers of these two 
women that even now every evil spirit and witch 
are supposed to do what is bid in the names of 
these two powerful exorcists. Nothing is known 
about these two powerful women and we cannot 
say with certainity when and where they flourished. 
Tradition says that they lived in a village in the 
district of Purh All exorcists look upon Kamrup 
in Assam as the land of magic and witch-craft. 
Witches and master-exorcists are said to visit 
Kamrup every night, and they are said to ride 
on trees which move through the air by the 
power of magic. There is a Kauri Bata tree 
about twelve miles to the North of Puri Town. 
It is said that Kitai’s mother the Patar Savaruni 
was riding on this tree from Kamrup. Nitai’s 
mother the Dhoba ( or washer- woman ) was washing 
clothes in a tank. Directly the tree came over 
the tank its shadow struck Nitai’s mother as 
something very unusual and she could at once 
see by the power of magic that Ketai’s mother 
was riding the tree from Kamrup. She began 
telling her most powerful incantations and in the 
end the tree came down and fixed itself on the 
earth. - Kitai’s mother suffered a discomfiture, the 
first of its kind in her life, It was thus estab- 
lisiind that in Nitai’s mother she had a powerful 
tksr&h Both these women however came to he 
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cvores of eomuiands of Nitai^s mother the l^hobaQl 
aud Kitai'S mother the Batara Sa¥aruui’^ 

Opthalmia is a very tfooblesome disease. 
Simple people of the villages have ap incautatiou 
for its cure. (The eyes pf Sree Ram C^bandrfk 
and Sita Thakurani had opthalmia in P^noh^bati 
forest, and it left in Asp^^ban {.pf Lapka|, R^ 
Ohandra ordered optbalojia to bide itsplf in sand 
caves. “Leave for a short wbilp, a twin^le^ |a 
minute. Stop the redness, and watering, 
you do so or not, I adjure you by crores of com- 
mands of Ram Chandra and Sita Thakurapjl, of 
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it is needless' to multiply instances. We 
we have shown from the above that at one tkne 
Siitai’s mother the Dhobani and Kitai’s mother^ 
the Patara Savaruni, rose into great fame as 
exorcists and this accounts for the fre^ent men- 
tion of their names in magic lore and incantations^ 

Now-a-days the Pa^r^ Savarae are 
iir* tbe< Petidatory Staftes d! Gfris^^. 
seldom? ihet’ wrtii m the plmbs. Thef live? il' 

Both the Savaras^ the’ P^tark 
%oraieh' have to* thia cliy a fiitoe 
ewil* eye of witi^e^ as welt a® yarious 
which' ard supposed’ to be caused by evi spfrfts* 
df ^he^ field and #ie hill. Their intimate kndw# 
ledge of herbs and simples go a great way in 
efl^ecting the cure. It seems that they are in the 
Habit of clothing tfieir dbctdr's art with a good 
deal of ihcantafions and other magical performances. 
"[Phey say tliaf no drug wrfl ever produce the 
desired effect if the incantations or the magical 
^brforiharices are omitted! The simple people who 
gb to th*em for the cure have a strong faith in 
incantations. They are sure to treat the medicines 
lightly if they are admiiiistered without due per- 
formance of megical observances. In some of the 
States of Orissa, there is‘ a peculiar kincf of fever 
calted Bhuhya Jar or Bhunya fever, ft is siippibsecf 
to be caused by the Bhunya, or the spirit of the 
fields. Xtis universallj* believed that none but* a 
Pathra Savaruni, verged* in magical fore, can cure 
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a man stricken with this malady. She, the Patara 
Savaruni, utters a long-drawn incantation and 
fumigates the patient. At the end of the obser- 
vance the patient takes a lotaful of water in his 
mouth and walks out of the house and becomes 
unconscious on the threshold. He is then said to 
be relieved from the fever then and there. The 
So-called Bhunya fever seems to be a chronic form , 
of malarial fever that rages in the vicinity of 
deep forest. We do not know whether any drug 
is administered to the patient by the- Patara 
Savaruni. It may be that she effects her cure 
through faith; fumigation too stands to reason as 
a cure of chronic fever. The close association of 
the Savara with witch-craft from very ancient 
times has given rise to a generic name for magic 
and witch-craft. They are known as Savari 
Bidya. 

There is another class of cases in which the 
illiterate householders requisition the services of 
the Savaras,. If a wife feels that her husband is 
not loving her as he should or has set his heart 
on some body else, she consults the Savara women 
proficient in Savari - Bidya and a magic potion is 
given to the husband in secret which causes his 
affection to be ri vetted on his wife. If a lewd 
man has fixed his heart on a woman who rejects 
his " overteeres, the Savara woman is consulted and 
a magic potion is made or magic incantations are 
uttered to win the affection of the lady-love. The 
drugs or magic potion prepared by the Savara 
women is skilfully administered through food. 
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Sometimes eo bad effect is prodticed. But 
oocamonally the drug brings on a slow poisoning. 
If a powerful enemy cannot be dealt with in the 
ordinary way, the weaker party goes to a Savara 
Woman and seeks her aid to quell him. The 
Savaras are to this day the repository of magic 
lore. People believe that they are proficient in 
witch-craft and seek their aid when they stand 
in need of it. 


Somrs of the •plains. 

There are two important sections of the great 
Savara tribe, the Saur of the plain and the 
Patara Savara. We shall deal 
Suars of the plain, with the former first. They have 
settled down permanently in the 
villages; the Patara Savaras do not live in one 
place for more than two or three years. The 
Saurs represent the early Hinduised section of the 
great Savara tribe. Both the Saurs and Ae 
Patafa Savaras have a tradition that their original 
ancestors wandered about in the forests of Orissa 
and Chotanagpur. 

The Saurs are considered very useful by the 
people of the villages in clearing jungles and 
providing fuel which are their 
Their occupation chief means of gaining a subsis- 
and mode of life, tance. Every morning the Saura 
women and children go to the 
neighbouring forest to collect fuel. They spend 
the whole day inside the forest and return in the 
evening with the^ir blindles which the men dispose 
of the next morning in the village. Saura men 


tli #66t| to iE # S^’ir’ EaM inM#6 tti# f6fS'«l' 
dm ffiari Th^ 

#btE^t wM fe B&nd' f6^bfi t4:bma^^es Mfeb^ ^ 
fiib thaf vrinat^ fidoWFy Mto tE*© f6?§srt. Likd m« 
iT Me nani-'ilfy^’ 1*^668' tE©* Saiitia woiM# siicf 
Mfe tEab tE©ir do babSt of tld 

iwariiial #6rks Mth MsidE’ fhe E6ui^* mS obtifdW 
it 5 , The Saurs also collect the produce of fche' 
woods, and di^Q®©? of l^gef (^ntities to the 
and fkiit-sellem in the neighboring 
In most villages they work as fields 
kabourers snd cultivate their neighbours’ fields on 
dhuUbkaff or half th^ produce as remuneration.- 
Some of them.' have tuFued petty cultivators also 
OB their own accounfew Saur wonsen now-a-( 



do menial works. They scrub utensils^, apply cov?* 
dung paste to the floors and walla of bouses, and 
^©ep and clean the compound. The Saurs have 
also- taken bo the keeping, of the cow and selling 
s^all' quantities of milk in the villages like 
ordinary Goalas. The part of the village where 
they live is called Saur Sahi. In it they build 
a cluster of small thatched huts with mud or 
wattled walls that do nob differ from the huts of 
other villagers^ Each hut has a small compound 
fenced in on all sides to keep off cattle. In it 
they raise a few season vegetables that supple- 
ment their daily rice meals. They are good field- 
labourers and look after the growth of paddy 
crops from the sowing of the fields to' the final 
fhaplhg; quite cerefully. They do not make expert 
and' uj^-fu-date* u^'dfker^, foif thej^’ dfhad alf inhoya- 
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1^9 §oi 4° # w.Qpk 

%^thfrs JTlw #*e o^tre |iia® 

i9i|:<%a^y flatjp oa^tiys. Tfeey .wiy 4o tiie 
work entrusted to them without any supervision 
from ifciiear masters. -JBu^ of late hhe^ instinctive 
desv^tian to work tias undergone a change for4iie 
worse after the tuodel ^ odier labourer castes. 

The Saurs are ^ half-Hmdui^sed tej^be. Like 
the Fans, Hardis^ Haipries nsUd Domes they are 
jdown upon as yery low in the sodal 
"No eultiviitor take water ifeom thejh* 
The Diitobas, another low caste, have 
Fishman priests .who offi^te £br them. 
But not even a xlegraded Brahman priest is found 
to do the i^eligioua dtes of the i^urs. like the 
BLols and Saatals, t^ie Savars are given to drinking, 
^w-marriage divorce are in vogue among 
A half-Hioduised ^taifee who know themselves 
to be the serfs of the upper castes ami are ijuite 
copterdi wijlh their lot in the social scale are always 
alive to the caste prejndicea of the superior 
A gcntteman not given to caste prej-udices 
ippi^oached a !Saur village and asked the 
vSlagcfs to ^ve him a little water to dnnk as 
he was mortally thiraty. Every one felt for him 
but dared not ^ve water to him, as thereby he 
would lose his caste. After a long parley it ,iyai 
decided that they would leave a pitoher fedl of 
water outside their house, so that he would be at 
liberty to take the water on hie own respoosMiiy. 
Alifchf^g h the Saurs respect the caste prcgudicosof 
the superior castes in such a striking way, yet 
not oven the a0tei*H-w>daised Sardb are alkuvod 
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to beat drums on the occasion of Saur festivals 
or marriages. The Saurs are not allowed to draw 

water from the same well with the thoroughly 
Hinduised castes. 

The Saurs, like any other poor cultivators of 
Orissa, take a few handfuls of rice either just 
after boiling or after it has been soaked in water 
for a pretty long time with a pinch of salt and 
bit of vegetable curry, an apology for a side-dish. 
'^They take fish, no doubt, but in so small a quan- 
tity that what they actually take may well be 
called a relish of fish. The Saurs are a poor 
people and as is the case with most poor people 

who have to earn their livelihood by manual 

labour, they have a comparatively large number 
of children, The result is they cannot aflford to 
have two full meals of rice a day. A great part 
of their sustenance is derived from the roots and 
produce of the jungle. They collect in large qunti- 
ties the seeds of the bamboos when they run to 

seed. It is used as a substitute for rice. Crude 

ca^es without sugar or salt are also made of the 
powdered seeds. Although it is a very heating 
and indigestible food, it is not altogether ill-suited 
to a people who live by hard manual labour. 
Yams, arums and other roots boiled or burnt 
supply a variety of dishes. They also take, when- 
ever they can, wild mangoes, hel fruits and the 
seeds of Bauhinia recemose. The paste made of 
the fruits of the palm boiled with a little rice 
supply them with a favourite, dish. It is rather 
palatable but hard to digest. The flowers of the 
Mahoa or Mahul (Basia Latifolia ) and the heora 
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(Pundams Odoratisdmus) yield' tom ani intoxicat- 
ing liquor which they distil in a crude way. 
They also take plenty of the dried flowers of 
Mahua which taste like raisins. They have^ no 
hesitation in taking the flesh of any; animal* except 
to .cow, buffalo and the deomesticated hog. They 
are good shiha/ns. They shoot with the* bow and 
arrows. They take wild ducks, wild fowls, quails, 
teals, partridges and peacocks. They also tate^tiie 
flesh of the tortoise. The antelope, spotted deer, 
hog deer (hhuranga) when, bagged, furnish a' rich 
repast for them. The whole or hamlet partake 
of the feast, when a big antelope is killhd. They 
do< not generally shoot at deer or antelopes with 
arrows. But toy surround the beasts and drive 
ihem on to water, and beat them to death' by 
long bamboo poles and axes. They also surround 
small patches of forest in concentric rings 
kill the quarry by beating. They roast the 
in. slow fire. In their physical fbatures they differ 
a little from to people of Orissa. Their ittfeK- 
ority of stature, low features and jet black 

colour mark them off from the natives of OrissS. 
Unlike the Santals and’ Kols, to Saurs do not 
appfsr to have a good physique. The women 
appear to he specially’ ugly. Early maternity and 
continuous child-bearing with attendant poverly 
and Uhfeeding seem to have impaired their growth 
and^ development 

It is not at all easy to form a correct 
estimate of a ttibe so widely diffused as the Saurs 
and so unevenly Hinduised as they are. They are 
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in a manner brave and hardy. If unconscious- 
ness of danger is a test of boldness, they are 
surprisingly bold and indifferent to all dangers 
from wild animals. We have seen Saurs sleeping 
soundly at night on big boulders inside deep forests 
infested with tigers and leopards. They gladly 
act as guides to Their coolness, dexterity, 

skill, and tact displayed during a hunt are the 
marvel of European and Indian sportsmen. They 
know the wild animals and their habits quite 
intimately. But with all these good qualities the 
Saurs are awfully timid and shy and also cruel 
to a fault. The Zamindar, village Mahajnn and, 
in fact, every other caste in the village have traded 
too long on their simplicity to kill in them the 
least confidence in others. They have felt, and 
at times quite keenly, that they cannot move 
with the times and are sadly wanting in the 
canons of give and take. It is only natural that 
they should feel inclined to keep away as much 
as possible from the thoroughly Hinduised castes, 
If a man with a shirt on would go to a Satir i: 
and call him by name the whole family will funk 
inside and will not come out easily, Kobust 
optimism, jollity and simplicity that characterise 
the Kolarian tribes cf Manbhum are not met - 
with in the Saurs. They have evidently bartered 
these characteristics for crookedness, doubt and 
suspicion. They are not at all to blame. The so 
called upper castes that have despised and maltreat- 
ed them so long ought really to be ashamed of 
their conduct. We should say that sexual mornllty*" 
among the Saurs is not lax to a degree that 
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strikes the eye. In this respect they are quite at 
par with the Hatua castes, among whom they 
live. Nor are they superstitious to a fault as the 
Kols and Santals are in their forest homes. 
Halting as they do between their kinsmen, the 
Patara Savaras of the hills and their good Hindu 
neighbours, the Saurs throughout have been- more 
sinned against than sinning. We have already 
said that the Saurs are so widely spread, so 
unevenly Hinduised, and so differently disintegrated 
that it is almost difficult to tell how many sub- 
castes they have. When they have not changed 
• their original habits and customs they have the 
greatest affinity with the Patara Savaras of the 
Hills, and when they have been sufficiently 
Hinduised they have lost their racial traits al- 
together and have become almost like one of the 
numerous cultivator castes of Orissa. Between 
the two extremes there are numerous gradations. 
Each one of these has its own peculiaritiea. :.'K' 
slight modification in funeral rites may lead to the 
creation of a new sub-caste. The model which 
the Saurs try to approxiraat(j is the Hinduised 
Hatua castes and what they are at pains to hide 
is thtjir pure non-Aryan descent and their primitive 
habits and modes of life. In the result numerous 
sub-castes have come into existence. Intermarriage 
within the caste is a great test of its solidarity. 
But this test cannot be applied, as a Saur gene- 
rally marries within bis own sdhi or in a 
neighbouring village. It will be a bold 
conjecture to say that interrnarriage is allowed 
within a particular sub-caste diffused over a wide 



atea. It will ibe mote correct to say, for iostanee, 
Ifett the Baurs of Khurda Subdivision intermarry 
amoig ttenaselves or ithe Saurs of the Kapilas Hill 
marary among themselves within a radius of iten 
miles. But fleaving aside these anomalies, we may 
say Saurs according to their own -traditions 
hsme 4wo bicwd isub^oastes. Viz : Balli Khuraria 
or ilitgi -^urs and Eaturia, The Eaturias are 
deemed to be a better ;easte than 'the former. 
Edturm means a holder of a bilhhook, 
Ehumria means 'the holder of an axe. 
We can well see the reason why the Eaturia 
have been rplaced above the Ehuririas. A »primi- 
tive race that still holds on to the axe and lives 
by it eiOlusively is naturally more manly and less 
Mnduised than those that have changed the axe 
for the bill- hook and made it the badge Of ’their 
tribe. The more a primitive tribe loses dts own 
charaoterstics, and adopts the manners and ways 
of the recognised Hindu Castes, the more it 
rises in the social scale. The Haurs themselves 
have taken a deep colouring of Hinduism and it 
is but naturjil among them 'to regard their most 
flindriised seetion as superior in point of caste. 
The term Palii means a village. Saurs who have 
permanently settled in villages and live exclusively 
by the use of the axe have just given up their 
nomad or unsettled existence. They are on the 
threshold of the Hindu Society, as it were, and 
the process of slow and almost unconscious con- 
version has just begun, which will one day run 
its full course and leave them a less manly, less 
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simple, colourless and despicable recruits to the 
Hindu fold, stamped with inferiority for all lime 
to 'j@ome. 

'-The Palli Saurs are also called Euji 'Saurs. 
It seems that Kuji is only a variation of Raji 
which means a labourer. 

No special ceremony is performed at the time of 
birth. The Saurs do not think that by child 
birth the mother becomes unclean 

ancT^ieaTh ^ number of days, following 

monies. the childbirth. They often give 

a strong liquor to the mother 
to drink and occasionally bathe the child in water 
mixed with liquor made of Mahua flowers whidh 
they say ensures strength and vitality to the 
baby. They generally burn their dead, but occa- 
sionally bury or throw them away on "the village 
cremation ground. They have hardly any very 
definite notion of a life after death. They 
not observe the manifold ceremonies that a 
thoroughly Hinduised caste observe, throughout 
Orissa, to ensure peace and happiness to the 
departed soul. 

Parents have the Qhoice in marriages, although 
love does occasionally play a part in the selection. 
Marriage after puberty is .the general rule, 
although child marriages are not quite infrequent. 
No priest, much less a degraded -Brahman priest 
as in ;the case of the washerman caste, even 
ofliciates in the marriage. The bridegroom’s party 
goes in great pomp to the bride’s house. The 
bridegroom puts on a curiaus cap adorned with 
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beautiful feathers. The bridegroom and his party 
walk on foot. The marriage takes place in the 
presence of caste-men and relations. The bride 
and the bridegroom are placed on a small elevated 
platform of earth made for the occasion, and the 
headman of the caste who is also reputed to be a 
mah of good character, steps out to the hedi or 
raised platform and puts the hands of the bride 
and the bridegroom together. The father of the 
bride brings out from the house an old stump 
of tree and says to the headman, “Thou hast given 
my daughter in marriage to the bridegroom. Let 
us see whether he is able to maintain her or not.” 
He then invites the bridegroom to hew the 
wood he has brought. If the bridegroom hews 
the wood to pieces quite easily he is deemed a 
good bridegroom. If, on the other hand, he is 
unsuccessful, he becomes the butt of ridicule of thb 
entire party. But the marriage does not become 
null and void by reason of the failure of the 
bridegroom to hew the wood. As the chief ocod" 
pation of the Saurs is the cutting of the wood, 
a successful trial of skill on the marriage day is 
deemed to be a good augury of a happy married 
life to come. In olden days bride-price was un- 
known and the selection of a bridegroom was made 
according tohis skill and dexterity in hewing the 
wood. With the change of occupation and change 
of environments, the test of hewing the wood is 
no longer the sina qua non of a good bridegroom 
and has now become a mere ceremonial part of a 
marriage. H. H. Risley, in his Tribes a/^ Castes 
Bmgal o/Vol. II pages 241-246, says .“In Orissa 
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the ritual is quite simple. On arrival of the 
bridegroom at the bride’s house, he* is met by 
her female relatives who greet him with the cries 
of Lu, Lu, and burn ghee, rice, arecanut, turmeric 
&o. in his honour. This is followed by a curious 
practice, called sehay believed to be peculiar to the 
Savaras in which the bride’s maids warm the tip 
of their fingers at a lamp and press them on both 
the cheeks of the bridegroom. The couple then pass 
on towards the hedi, stopping on the way to 
sprinkle each seven times with a mixture of mus- 
tard seed and salt. On reaching the hedi they 
make two and half turns round a pot of water, 
in which mango leaves have been placed. After 
this an elder of the tribe nomiated as priest for 
the occasion makes them sit down side by side 
and binds their hands together with durba grass 
and leaves of Barholi plum tree. This is the 
closing and essential part of the ceremony. The 
above description of Saur marriage shows at a 
glance a strong imitation of Hindu manners and 
customs;” It seems that in writing this description 
Mr. Risley had in view a particular section of the 
Saur tribe, which had taken a strong colouring 
of Hjnduised manners and customs. , The above 
description can by no means be taken as a typical 
description of Saur marriages. 

The headman who officiates as priest during 
marriage seldom says any mantra or incantations 
on the occasion. When he does utter an incantation, 
it is quite simple and primitive. Here is a 
couplet that is often used by the Saurs during 
the mairiage. 


3M MawmJhim. 

A:rtUBga Gomari 

'AgatMu Baui Tumari 

Astba patara khasar khasar 

A O^otra jaie sa Gotra. pasa. 

'jRke passage may be briefly translated thus — 
^^Arlunga and' Gomari trees, the bride from today 
& yours. The leaves of Pepul trees rustle. And 
cm^e goPra goes in^d6 another”'. Widow marriage 
ik allowed. Divoree also prevails to a liinitfed' 
extent. The price of the bride varies according 
to the means of the families. Polygamy is allowed 
brat monogamy is the general rule. 

We do not find in the lives of the Saurs any; 
trace of sexual promiscuity which is associated 
with a primitive people by some authors of renown 
e. g. Lubbock, MacLennan^ Wilkens. Coitus 
before marriage with a fiancee cannot be called- 
promiscuity. It seems that sexual depravity of 
the savage races most often arises from the 
influence of civilised people who immigrate among, 
them and systematically introduce immorality, and 
debauchery, It is rather fortunate for the Saurs 
that too intimate a contact with the Hindu, neighf 
hours have been retarded to a great extent by, 
iiieir exclusiveness as well as by the brand of. 
untouohability on their brow, Saur women, have u. 
strong monogamous instinct and their men* are 
certainly more jealous than their 'Hindu neighbours*.. 
Strong jealousy of men and the monogamous . instinct, 
of women are quite good safeguards against 
promiscuity. hJven if sexual liberty before and 
after marriage exists to a limited extant,, tha^ 
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(SUstom of careful selection also exists among these- 
people ; and this renders their union comparatively 
lasting ; their tenderness towards children is 
much stronger than sexual love. 5^heir marriage 
depends on reciprocal convenience, on the desire 
to have children, and to profit by personal labour 
and the satisfaction of a purely, animal sexual 
appetite, A Saur woman grows old with remark- 
able rapidity. She is only fresh from thirteen to 
twenty years, after twenty-five she is quite old 
and a little later she has the aspect of an old 
sorceress. It seems that this premature senility 
is not due so much to early sexual intercourse 
as to the terribly hard work which they undergo 
and also to the prolonged period of suckling. The 
romance of marriage does not seem to last long 
among these people. The marriage couple after 
one or two child-births feel that their lot is ar 
routine of dull drudgery and accept it with 
good grace. When the husband, dissatisfied with 
his wife, marries a second time, the second wife, 
after her first fiush is over, joins the first wife 
in her routine of drudgery; and quarrels and 
bickerings achong them take place very seldom 
indeed. 

The chief festivity of the Saurs comes off in 
jSraban iPurnima or yams FumimH as it is called 
in Orissa. This, is a gala day for the whole tribe. 
Some days before : this festival . they clean their 
houses and put on a new paste of cow-dung to 
their front walls, New cloths are purchased and 
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tef ^ ibf wearlii^ on the fostival day. ^I*ke liaara 
oj3f ifeair feii»l oiJeasioft make a pr^i^ent of] choice 
fire^ to iieir landlords. The day -faseeg* 

Ml r^itSing. Feasts, drinking and imerry- 

With soi^s and dances take place ; in all 



Sere’ W a HihduisSd version* of the fem'apur- 
n®i festi^ty of tfre §aursi firali® tlie .ahilfe 
(If hrbugiff dut'lf6m‘fe 

Dtega' Md let i^ u^’ M the forest, fle , gave 
tte id‘61 light 6ifn*arneh*ts aSd called il’ Biha-tiur^. 

fd61 mmi faihbhs Ihd cam‘e tV be SnbW'n 
by ihiltiy peofte. Briifmh al^d He* \^ho t^biild 

m- Mot mM p Wia^ hi^ihp" 'm 
tMf left m iddf M bii Mb* My M frbir tlb‘ 
foFI'bt fee met J*ara ^avara ahdVfblrf feim' to .w6F- 
s% aSa 0axi accbr|5i’gf' 

\^or^ipped tne laol. The goadess one day told 

**" ^ I - .."' 'pi -'p’' 

Jwa Sa^^ara that she w6uld kill Gamhaaura, ^ a 
faihbus demon who infested the forest and killed 
men and beasts She did kill the Asura after 
taicing Me form of a beautiful woman called 
Mohini Bhalrfbi^ In order to commenaofate the 
death of the famoul Asura, ffee goddess ettjoihecl 
upon the Saurs to celebrate annually the day of 
htf hS^fh, fthd ^sti^i^y , ; ^e 

ali^‘ bfijdhe^uP)!? theha ter dlllce oh tfi# oediM* 
wiffidh^ m pFdfelhft^ d%rlbhr I* 4o' 

toe iieht’ fb my m hhap inm ihm hmy 
h^eF tm ^Mgd &h me 0 

felfeMty Tfi^* ^Ire h rnd^ fbr^‘ Ibrlfe* 

^hd know nothing of musics vocal or instran^httial. 
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offisessaiy for A# oceasic^. Sa^isaia# 

to *Siya ia l^ilaa ai\dl je^aested Mm to sapipl^ 
a ulaa^I tpati!amei»t> toi! tbiMr danea Sira jiaaed||@i 
toaiQ and gaya them a ^GbaiMir^ 

sm earthen jar opea ou ona sida and eloaad 
toe o^@r ydtb ileatber. Siva Sfdd toiit i^ 
serye the purpofsas of .a skinged and a 
to^ed mnaioal iMtnimenk Sanra in j 
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On the day of featiyity the Sanrs do not 
forge|i to worship their tutelary idols. I!he idola 
are washed and dressed with great pomp. Fruits 
and fliowers are offered to them as also rice washed 
in water. Groats, hens and pigeons are sacrifiaed 
before them. In some places fowls and pigeons 
are let loose before the idols. Pocasionally a 
devout S^ur opens his thigh with a hnife and 


IPI a little bipod and 
Pi^is generally ^ 


offers it to idaL 
edeejn n 


during some serious illness of a near and dear 
relation. The priest who offers these sacrifices is 
called a Dehuri. There is no mantra, and even 
if there was any in the past, they seem to have 
forgotten 4t quite. Their simple worship consists 
in makii^ offerings to their idols. There is a 
medium called Kalshi through whom the idols 
give out their minds. He is possessed with the 
spirit of the idols. He often utters many a grave 
warning to the villagers and tells them the ways 
and means to propitiate the idols when they 
happen to be angry with -them, the Kalshi is an 
intermediary or connecting link between the- idols 
and the common ignorant villagers, and is> held 
in great awe by the latter. When the spirit of* 
the idols is on him, he struts and bounces and 
makes all sorts of violent gestures. - He is often 
carried on naen’s.arms from the temple to an open 
space adjoining, the moment the inspiration makes 
itself visible. There ‘he indulges/ in violent con^ 
tortions like a demoniac and gives out what he 
has to say slowly with an accompaniment of violent 
gesticulations, which go right into the heart of 
his expectant audience. The ceremony takes three 
on four hours to complete and is followed with a 
great carousing. The Saur village to a man is 
present on the occasion of the worship. The idols 
worshipped by the Saurs bear strange names, 
most of which have no root meaning. They are 
just like other Gramdebatas — rough blocks of stone 
without hands and feet. Most of them are 
Thakuranies or goddesses, but some few are ihS^les. 
Jagrasuni, Jbarakhadi, Thanapati. Bhunya, Ma 
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bhunya, Eaohandi and Sukna khai Thaknrani 
( goddess that eats dried fish called Sukua) are a 
few: of the numerous idols worshipped by the 
Saurs. Although located < under the shade of a 
tree from time immemorial, these gods and god- 
desses are supposed to cover long distances at 
night and are supplied with numerous burnt clay 
horses and elephants for conveyance. It is on 
Gamapurnima day that the worship of these 4dols 
takes place with great pomp and grandeur. During 
the rest of the year once or twice each month 
the idols are given a bath of turmeric water by 
Saur women and a new paste of vermilion is put 
on them. The bath and the paste pacify them 
and keep them quiet. All these idols to the 
Saur mind have an immense power of mischief, 
which they do not use only if they are kept 
cool and pacified by baths, offerings and sacrifices, 
If any one chances to meet one of these impla- 
cable goddesses while she is out on her mighty 
round and slights her in any way, he is either 
killed on the spot or afflicted with a malady that 
baffles the skill of all magicians and apothecaries. 
Like other savage and semi- civilised tribes the 
Saurs’ * conception of the godhead is rather poor, 
in that benevolance, mercy and power for good 
are either totally absent or smothered by a pre- 
disposition to commit wanton mischief. The most 
important portion of the Gamapurnima festival is the 
dance of the Saurs. It is called Jhanguri mfa. 
In most places Saur women do not take part in 
the dance, but males put on female dress .and 
act their part. This is due to imitation of the 
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jxianaer and customs. iBid; ^hc gciueral 
imle aboiit .Gam^urnima danos is ..that 
should danqe .with women iuTespeotive of *them 
social position or xelationahip. Tlip ^GamapnmknS. 
danfe as obseEfed % the BatarafSavaras in wbi<di 
women fiieely jjoib. libe dance if accompamed 
W,h4» the beatings of iGbumura, a bind of toip- 
tern. There are |kt least three distuned varieties of 
fee dance, ^iz. the peuccok coek 

%mce and 4be befir danqe. M a|>pears feft the 
^urs try ^to reproduce fee amorous movements 
<3^ feese animals when they are oourting ^ their 
mai|es^ »1Dhe males in 'GfmSpurDims dance beat> 
fee ^Gbpmara and pace fee held slowly from one 
end to the other with uplifted beei and restless 
gait; women dancers form two groups. iBome oi 
them move quickly backward a piece of cane 
through a splh? bamboo^ which giv^ out a 
ehafeering eound. ^This is Baohaka^ ‘They ^o ssn 
wMlo bending themselves doifele and dance mb 
keeping time wife^ the tune made byrifee Baohaka 
and the Ghamura which Jatter is invariable used 
by fee males. Women, who do not handle .fee 
Ilachaka, dance while putting their hands on feeir 
knee caps. In the beginning the males stand -mi 
one side of fee field an^ the women on anofeer 
and the .dance commences, with the slow .pacing- 
forward of eooh group from one end of fee ifi^^d 
to the other. T^be song feat swells wife thedai|os 
is full of obscene allusions, which are made 
palpable by gestures and postures. Young women 
on this occasion do not feel the least deHcaey in 
ranging obscene songs in the presence of feeir- 


husbands and otWr male r&laifkmt. ®ie dance 


does not begin before tha entire faarty is tipsy 
with wine. This mby hb anr axedse for the 
indelicacy of the occasion. 

There are two kinds of songs peodliaf to the 
occasion. The Bhendia or the yoting main’s song 
is highly obscene, and will not bear tran^ation in 
any publication. The Jamadali songs aithoogh 
not free from marks of obscenity may by given 
» in a few verses, just to show the simple rustic 
heart of these people. The JamadSli or the 
branch of the Jam tree is sacred to the Gram 
debatas which the Saurs worship on the occasion; 
In each refrain fhe Jamadali is invoked and the 
songs 6ere and tliefe take a Kttle colouHng of 
fhytlrfogy. But' this mythological oolomring 
IS too tratLsparent to be mistaken. 

Whoever be the authors of these songs it is 
clear the that they had the unjaded minds of bc^s 
and used to take delight in the" simple sights and 
sounds of nature. It must be noted that these 
songs are in Oriyl language. The authors of these 
simple sbngs had the heart of a true poet of 
hature. give bel<)% a few verses of Jama4ili 

'f' iL' - 


i^arliat sikhera Dhana Sukaila 
ifayro kfiila khunti, 

Deo mote jhumki katba 
!^ayroku dehi jhari^ Jamad^ra, 
i^arbata sikhefa rayi 
Boliporitbai dhai 
Badhika 

Buli bikoi dhai^ 
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Parbata slkhara Indra brusti kak 
Jamuoaku galo dhara 
Sreekrishna bali chini na parili 
Tintini kadamba tala, Jamadalira 
Ja ja mu para nahi 
Jhagara lagichi mata 
Rati sola ghari 
' Nidra na mardai 
Chanhi basi thai tota, Jamadalira 
Guttaeka agara chouduara taunhi teni ghara teli 
Teli jheo deiohi mali 
Tara khosatala mandarafula, Jamadalira. 

‘T dried paddy on the mountain peak. The 
peacock picked it up Give me my sounding san- 
dal and I shaU drive off the peacock, niy jama 
branch. Rai (Radhika ) stood on the peak. Her 
shadow fell long and flat. On Rahdika’s head 
there is the basket of curd. She wanders about 
and Sells, 0, my j§ma branoh I Indra gave rain* 
on the mountain peak. And a stream went tO 
Jamuna rivOr. 1 could not recognise Sreekrishna. 
And I Was wet under Kadamba tree* my kama 
branch ! Lo, I am no stranger. I feel inclined 
to quarrel. The whole night I have not slept, 
waiting for thee, my Jama branch. In front of 
Cuttack there is Ohauduar ( a village of that name). 
In it there are three houses of of Telis (oilmen)* 
The Teli’s daughter has opened out her hair. 
There is shoe-flbwer under her top-knot, my Jama 
branch! ” Here is another song: — 

Rama raijoyra Ravanai Raja 
Tara po Indrajita 
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Bhai aaaiia Sree Ram Thakmr, 

Lanka barajila duta Jamadallra! 

Lankanu duta bragila bela 
Kehi no gala parata ; 

Sitara ratana churi hajai aila ; 

Nilagiri parabata, Jamadalira! 

Bagba dhia pata pata 

Banabasa gala sree Ram Tbakur 

Chanda barasa kasana tankar, Jamadalira I 

Harina dugati noi parila 

Jhara pani khaibaku 

Kanda dai nahi khasuni deichi ; 

Naipari bindbibaku, jamadalira ! 

Baunsa nalara pani 

Ana gamooha bandhi kashi 

Gala bariarda khasi 

Gbara pasigala usungamoi lo bhusanga moi 
Balunga to-kai ghini, Janaodalira 1 

In Ram’s kingdom Ravana was i^ie kii^* Sia 
son Was Indrajib. His brother brought Sr^e Rihaa 
’lhakur. And messengers surrounded Lanka, tty 
Jsmo branch ! When Lanka was surrounded by 
messengers hone believed what he saw. Sita’s 
diamond bra^Jelets were lost on Nilagiri, ray Jamo 
Wahch I The tiger’s body is striped. Sree Ram 
Wfint intd forest exile and oh I his troubles for 
fourteen years, my J^ainO branch ! Two deer moved 
down to drink the water ot the spring, I have 
given not the arrow but the Khasuni (weeding 
instrument) to pierce them while setting down, 
my Jamo branch 1 In the pipe of bamboo 
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tfaere is water. Bring hitn tied secure in a napkin. 
He fled towards the back-door side. And my 
girl without smiles entered the house, carrying a 
basketful of worthless burden, my Jamo branch”. 

In this song there is a covert allusion to the 
hair-breadth escape of all over, who was surround- 
ed by his sweet-heart’s men but* the girl was 
clothed in shame and was chastised. 

Another primitive institution of the Saurs is 
their annual spring meets. These take place in 
the months of Chaitra or Baisakh 
Annual spring or even so late as the last day 
meets: of Jaist which is called Raja- 

sankranti. On Buja Sankranti, 
the earth is traditionally supposed to be in her 
menses. The end of Summer and the advent of 
the first rains clothes the eath in new verdure. 

It must be noted in this connection that Raja- 
sankranti is a day of festivity flor all Hatua ' ’ 
castes. Each Saur household generally contributes 
a few seers of rice and one or two pills for tbe * 
fea^t* The men on the appointed day go inside 
the forest and enjoy the feast. They indulge 

themselyes in drink and also hunt small 

^rtnals jin^de the forest. On this occasion they 
also discuss weighty matters concerning their caste 
disputes and try to settle them in their own way. 
Each Saur village has a head-man called Behura 
and the headmen of several villages are subordi- 
nate to a Ram Beh^ra or greater head-man. 
When the head-men of a particular village 'finds ; 
anjr body going wrong he calls a meeting of the 
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villagers to decide what steps should be takett 
against him. Excommunication or other social 
punishments are meted out in the meeting of the 
villagers. It is only when the villagers and their 
JBehara are unable to decide a matter satisfac- 
torily, it is referred to the Barabehara of the 
group of villages. In the spring-meets grave 
and important matters which have been referred 
to the Barabehara are decided. The spring meets 
are like the days of festivity. The Saurs enjoy 
them to their hearts’ content. 

Mr. S. C' Roy in his book on the Oraons of 
Chotanagpore also notices the prevalanee of spring 
meets among the Oraons. According to him women 
in Oraon villages dress themselves like men and go 
about the village to create an impression on the 
outside enemies that the villages are not deserted 
by all able-bodied men. There is no such custom 
among the Saurs. Even if they had such a cus- 
tom among them in the past, they have forgo teteu. 
it quite. Nor is there any necessity for it now 
as Saur villagers of today are not disturbed by 
any outside invaders. Peace and tranquility reign 
in them. In spring and early summer the forests look 
lovely in their new green. I wish the Hatua 
castes could organise spring meets and enjoy life 
and nature as the Saurs do now. 

The Saurs have quite forgotten their mother 
tongue and adopted the Oriya language. But 
their peculiar tone and intonation 
The language of and the abnormal quickness that 
Saurs. alternates with nervous hesitation 

in the pronunciation show that 
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Driya is only tbeir language of adoption and? 
Oriya phonotics have not gone deep enough into 
the headf and heart of these people. Certain 
words Seem to slip, olP their tongues with striking 
the effect they produce on the 
ia as'if they coalesce together to fortu a 
making the meaning hard to under- 
On l^e other hand they seem to make 
long a pause between certain words and this 
ate lends to make their meaning obscure. Their 
peculiar mode of pronunciation is called SuhaW 




religion of the Saurs may be brieiy 
defined aa a crude form of animisra. The Saurs 
belie^ie in the existenoe of spirits,; 

Saur mostly malevolent by nature, 

Pantheon. whose propitiation is considered 

necessary for prevention of calat 
mi ties. The absence of any medical science mafeea 
them rely entirely on aupernatural agency for th® 
cure of diseases. They have numerotts gods iahd'’ 
goddesses, Their names differ from place to placeii. 
Bhunjs, is the principal god of the Saurs, The 
name seems to come from Bhui or the Earth. The 
Saurs offer animal sacrifices to appease the spirit 
of the earth when they bring a piece of waste 
land under cultivation. The Bhunya spirit is the lord 
of the jungle and bis aid is sought in driving 
away wild animals as well as in entrapping them 
for the purpose of food. His assistance is also 
invoked in generating fire by rubbing two pieces 
of wood. When ignition takes place the first 
sparks are offered to Bhuiiya. All eatables are 
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to him first and it is believad that if the 
losOd is not Differed to this spirit before taking it, 
l^e would enter the body of the defiant and 
cause vomiting of blood which invariably proves 
Next in rank comes Baman . Deyee, 
is a goddess and is worshipped once a year 
op the full- moon in the month of May. Bhe is 
invoked when one is possessed of an evil spirit 
or afflicted with any disease. Next in order comes 
Jaga Maya, the goddess of Gholera, She is 
worshipped both for the prevention and cure ofi 
that fell disease. There is no fixed time for her 
worship; Chhena Sarbat is her favourite offering. 
Banti is the physician god, the son of Bhuasuni. 
He gives his commands through an inspired person 
or Kalshi and whatever that man prescribes or 
administers in his inspired state of mind is deemed 
a< sovereing remedy. This is nothing but reliance 
ip^fflith'Cure w’hich is common to all half-oiviU&ed 
people. Khandual, Khapar Chapdi and Fulmarna 
less important goddesses, worshipped for the 
pnd prevention of diseases. 

Ther^ is a faint trace of ancestor worship 
pippng these people. In the main room of a 
Saur house there is a small 
i||p^s|9Ptwors;hip. or platform of earth in the north- 
east ooroeir. An areca nut is 
plawd on ther This is called Ishwaua. 

Here the spkits of the ancestors are supposed 
to dwell On the oocasioii of Siavan Furnima 
festival as also on the oec^ every birth and 

marriage, the spirits of the ancestors are evoked 
by the Saurs and offerings of rice and fruits are 
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made to them. When a man dies, on the eleventh 
day after death, a little fire is kindled inside the 
house on the spot where the man died to purify 
the house as well as to appease the diwsembodied 
spirit. After the purification is over the spirit of 
the dwased is supposed to take a -^lace on the 
Ishwana along with the spirits of ancestors long 
dead and gone. The Ishwana is a sacred spot of 
the household. The Saurs when called upon to 
give evidence before their Behara are made to 
touch the Ishwana and swear by the spirits of 
the dead. It is supposed that the. spirits of the 
ancestors are angry with a ■ man who has the 
eflhontery to tell solemn lies aftOr touching their 
seat in the household, and they shall ruin the 
Her who profaned their sacred seat. When a new 
set of handis or cooking vessels are made, ofifer- 
ings are made to the Ishana to appease the 
spirits of the ancestors. If I may hazard a 
conjecture about the original home of the tribe, 
I would say that the Saurs came to Orissa from 
the North-East and that is why the North 
East corner of the main -room of the house is 
set apart for the spirits of the ancestors. This 
would make the original house of the Saurs 
somewhere in the Chotanagpur plateau. But the 
Saurs have no memory of their migrations into 
Orissa and the theory of the Ishwana worship 
cannot be stretched to connect it with their 
noigrations. 

The Tatar a Savaras. 

,We shall now deal with the Patara Savaras, 
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They are so called because they used to dress 
themselves in leaves. Even now 
The name and the Patara Savara women wear 

habitats. nothing but leaves. They do not 

cover the upper part of their 
bodies save that they put on strings of beads on 
their necks, which run down to their waist. The 
leaves used for clothes are the leaves of seaM 
creepers. The leaves are dried in the shade to 
prevent them from becoming crisp. They are 
then tied one to the other by strings made from 
certain creepers in quite a neat and tidy fashion, 
so that the whole forms a tight-fitting girdle 
extending to the knees. The men now-a-days do 
not wear leaves but use a loin cloth only. As 
we have said above, the Patara Savaras represent 
the most primitive section of the Savaras. They 
are found in the hills and forests of Oriss^ Md 
Ganjam, At the present moment they live on 
hills, which form a line, as it were, parallel to 
t^he Eastern Coast, extending from the Feudatory 
State of Keonjbar to the Agency tracts of Ganjam. 
Kednjhar, Dhenkanal, Pal Xiahera, Hindol are among 
the Feudatory States of Orissa that have still a 
Shrinking of this primitive tribe. 

It is really refreshing to mix with these pri- 
mitive people. Bold and cheerful in the extreme, 
they have kept up their primitive 
General character, simplicity. But they are a ferocious 
people and when their blood is 
* up, they are capable of the worst cruelty. I shall 
detail below a few striking anecdotes about these 
people, which show the stuff they are made of. 


A pandit with a Servant had occasion t6 go into 
the interior of ©heokanal State. He was going 
to see the anrd was accompanied by his Son, 

*^";a hoy agred a years* The Savairas learn- 

ing that the Pandit was going to the Raja received 
him warnily apd gave him provision and other 
atoeessaties. Whie he was cooking his meal, his 
servant went inside the hut and laughed at the 
fantastio dreS^ of the women. An hour later, 
huge crowd cdhected On the spot armed i;tdth 
Sticks, bill-hooks and axes and demanded i‘eprisal 
on the Pahdit’S Servant foi* emending the women 
of the hohse. 'The Pandit was a shrewd man 
and saw thfoUgh the whole thing. He pacified 
the mob by sweet words and promised to give 
his servant over to the rude justice of the Sayaras. 
PCe, however, took the servant inside and put on 
his cheeks soot and charcoal powder to give 
him the apprearance of a hobgoblin. He then 
brought bina out and pleaded that the servant ip - 
this fantastic appearance was laughing heairtliy *: 
not at the women, but only with the purpose of 
frightening the boy to sleep. This satisfied the 
mob quite. On another occasion three travellers 
from Cuttack saw a group of Savara women', 
dressed in leaves and laughed at them. Later on, 
they saw a crowd coming up to them and scenting 
what they were about, one of ^hem applied thre 
match to bis moustache and had it burnt out 
partially. When the crowd came up, the travellers 
ofiered the explanation that they had been laughing 
at the unfortaante aoetdent, that hai|)>f^ped to 
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one of them, who got his rttoustache burnt while 
lighting a country cigar. The mob dispersed 
satisfied with the explanation, and the women 
who lodged the complaint were severely taken to 
task by the enraged mob. 

An instance of striking courage coolnesB 

has been given to me by an old man, who ^ent 
a part of his life among these people* A lager 
had carried off a milch cow of a Savara from ita 
pet). The master of the house was tiien away. 
On coming back, he flew into a rage, took his 
axe and went in quest of the tiger. He had nrt 
gone far, when he met the tiger sitting on his 
kill. Then followed a tussle which no pen can 
describe, and no tongue can adequately tell. In 
the end the tiger got a series of mortal injuries 
and lay gasping on the spot. The Savara to© 
got a number of injuries on his body, but 
he managed somehow to reach his iiouSe. 
Seibs and simples collected from the forest irere 
i^|iied to his injuries and the sores took a few 
months to heal. They are a hospitable, credulous 
and simple people. 

The Savaras are generally inoffensive when 
they are not roused by a real or supposed 
insult to their women. They can band together 
on a very short notice and can stand extreme 
privations when out on a hunt or scamper through 
the wood. They respect their women and respect 
the women of other people as well. They know 
how to open out their heart to a man whom they 
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look tipon as their fri^ad. They seldom tell lies ; 
they do not know how to hide their thoughts in 
jugglery of words. p?hey are strong of limbs 
and know full well hdw to hit bapk when they 
have been hit. Drinking is their only vice. 
When stupefied with drink they often do not 
know what they are about. The worst sins and even 
incests are committed while,, under the influence 
of drink. 

They generally live in small huts, the roofs 
and walls of which are made of timber, which 
they . can get from the forest in any quantity. 
The roof is covered with sods. The huts are 
generally made on a hill , side, and, look pretty 
imposing from a, distance.. Inside these huts, 
everything is snug and clean. The women have 
the upper hand in a household, and they are so 
very industrious that they leave nothing to be 
desired, so far as their rude way of life goes# 
The Patara Savaras do not work as labourers) 
neither do they raise the paddy crop, which 
requires constant care and attention , in its various 
stages. Their mode of agriculture is rude and 
primitive. They use a sharpened wood as a 
ploughshare and with it dig a little into the hill 
side, which has been previously made fertile by 
ashes of the woods' they burnt down. They 
usually cultivate a few kind of pulses, which do not 
take long to ripen. This crop they gather and barter 
for other necessaries of life. They also grow in 
great profusion turmeric and ginger in the forest 
and soli them with profit Various kinds of roota 
they collect and use as foods. They make strong 
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drinks from the flowers of the Mouha. They do 
not generally live in one place for mqre th6(!n 
three years. A number of sudden deaths, failuro 
of crops or any other accident or calamity make 
them change their habitat and naigrate to a different 
part of the forest. Their mode of cultivation also 
makes it difficult for them to raise a good crop 
from the same fields in successive ).ear8 as the 
fields become less and less fertile and the yield 
decreases consequently. They take only a handful 
of rice which they supplement by games and 
fruits and roots collected from the jungles. On 
the whole, they are a thrifty people and know 
how to save for the rainy day. 

In their sexual life they seem to be more 
pure than their compeers of the plains, the Saurs, 
whom we have already mentioned before. 
Monogamy is the general , rule, but polygamy 
is practised in a few families as well. It seems that 
pqiygamy among them is due to their contact 
with the people of the plains. It is never ingrained 
in their social constitution. The Patara Savaras 
are very loving fathers and affectionate husbands. 
Some of them after the death of their wives do 
not marry again and remain widowers to the last 
day of , their life. 

There is a carious custom prevalent among 
these people. They do not copulate after night- 
fall. The* custom might have originated from 
imitation of the habits of certain birds and animals, 
but about that one cannot speak with certainty. 
A whole family consisting of males, females aud 
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children live huddled? together ia one room for 
the night, ^d one who does not know their 
habits will at once rush to the conclusion that the 
hioral standard , of these people is rather low. 
But then he will he greatly mistaken. 

Near their hamlets, we see clean spots -inside 
the forests. Each married couple go to one of 
these spots to enjoy themselves. They put a 
thorn bush across the pathway leading to these 
spots when they are there, as a warning th 
others not to come that way, If that warning is 
not noticed, and any outsider chances to go to 
these spots and tamper with their privacy, he is 
dealt with severely by all the villagers. They say 


that God has given the day for work and enjoy- 
ment and night for absoilat© rest. It is a sin 
against nature to copulate at night, ft must be 
mentinnai also that the Khairwars or Kharias; of 
Mburbhanj and Binghhum idsei fellow the same 
(festom aud do not eopulate during night, ^e 
sun is the eye of the day. His disappearance in 
the west causes some sort of alarm to them. 


Eorests' at night have their terrors, Oangerous 
animals lurk in them and it is impossible for these 
people to go outside their house. Their safety 
lies in taking shelter inside their houses at night- 
fall. G^erally a whole family have one single 
room to live in. It may be that this curious 
custom €Kf not having sexual intercourse at night 
originated in the habit of these people of living 
huddled up in the same room.. A. habit ppursued 
for ages afterwards appeals in a c^uasi-religious 
character. 
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Spring-time is attspicious for marriages. The 
marriage ceremony is very simple, ICo priest 
comes to celebrate it. Tbe’ rites, such as they are, 
are quite simple arid do not take much time, 
The prohibited degrees for marriages among the 
Fatara Savara^ are not the same as among the 
Shurs, The maternal uncle’s daughter is deemed 
to be eligible for marriage. The bridegroom 
comes to stay in the house of his maternal uncle for a 
month or so and falls in love with his daughter and 
announce to the household their intention of marrying 
each other and a day is fixed for the marriage. This 
is the custom among the Fatara Savaras of 
the Ganjam Agency Tract. Marriage is by choice; 
free-Iove before naarriage and even coitus before 
wedlock are rather common among the Fatara 
Savars. The guardians and parents freefy give 
thmr consent to a marriage resuMng hrom 
love and choice; sexual misbehaviour is striclly 

confined within the immediate family circle or wfishin 
the caste-people of the same hamlet. The Fatara 
Savara hamlets are far away from the plains, 

secluded in the hills and woods. The villagers of 

fe plains have hardly aiiy access to them. The 
diderences in the manners, customs, habits and 
language are such as to preclude any idea of 
sexual connection* It not unoften happens that a 
particular family with daughters and daughters-in- 
law live on a hill-side, the monarch of all it 

survey^ fie jealously guard their 

wives. Their wildness and ferocity to a great 
extent prevent.outsiders from of tampering thinking 
with their connubial rights. 
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Tbe Patara Savaras are good tenants. They 
are always faithful to the chief in whose domain 
they happen to live. They are 
The iPataraSavara even ready to shed their life-^ 
as tenants. blood for him. But they, unlike 
ordinary Oriya tenants do not 
stand petty tyrannies. The petty rent-collectors 
of the Rajas also dare not trouble them with 
their vexatious demands. They d() not pay rent 
in coin but they themselves keep apart a portion 
of the produce of their hill-side fields for the 
Raja, which , they render to the Raja’s ' rent- 
collector the moment he goes to them for collec- 
tion. A Patara Savara hamlet makes ever a 
decent amount of turmeric, ginger and pulses to 
the Raja’s reot-oolle,otor every year. A deep 
sense of loyalty to the person and throne of the 
chief is ingrained in the character of these people, 
l am told by a high authority about th^ Feudatory 
States that the very name of the Raja has a 
magic influence over these people. However much 
these people may be agitated and even when 
they appear in their battle-array to avenge them- 
selves on any wrong-doer, the name of the chief 
will at once calm them down and they, will 
gladly stay their hands for the time being await- 
ing his decision. The Raja’s orders whatever 
they are, have to them a special sanctity all their 
own. They do not question the correctness and 
justice of the Raja’s orders, but accept it in all 
humility as. gospel truth. They do not render 
lega/r or service gratis to the chief which is quite 
a common feature of other, tenancies of the Feudatory 
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States. They have a refreshing freedom about 
them and they keenly resent any wrong that may 
be perpetrated on them. They pay the Raja’s 
share of the produce of their fields in due time 
and they have nothing to do with him or his oflSiciala 
for a whole year next following the payment of rents. 
They have the right by time-honoured usage tg collect 
forest produce. They make a present of some 
choice forest fruits to the Raja on the Sunia day—* 
the first day of the Oriya year, and in return 
enjoy free and uninterrupted enjoyment of the 
forest produce. They wantonly destroy woods in 
the hill sides. They are a great menace to the 
forest department of the Feudatory States. They 
do not confine their ravages to the under woods, 
but they would destroy a virgin Sal forest to 
pitch up a few straggling hub on the hill-side, 
to which they do not ordinarily stick for moi^e thah 
three years or so. 

The Patara Savaras now-a-days knoW Qidyd 
pretty well. They do not feel any difileulty in 
• with an outsider. But 

Their language. they have still a language of 
their own in which they talk 
among themselves. Like other aboriginal languages 
it has no literary form. It has fallen into different 
dialects, so that the language spoken in danjam) 
for instance, is quite different from that spoken 
in Hindol or Dhenkanal. The nomad habits 
of the Patara Savaras their wildness and Inacoes-' 
sibility are also great hindrances to the colleotioU 
of their language on a literary scale. Any 
scientific collection of a language, must deal with 


to sjatftx oj; £>tor gcamm-atical fprta^ and ifc 
C0miires somp knowledjge of sister languages and 
diatols to deduce ^^e grammatical forms of a 
rude ia%ua^ lllte tot of the Savaras. Their 
aecent and pionounciaMon are so peculiar that any 
attempt at transliteration of their language seems 
to fee hopeless to a neophyte, But a linguist 
can do a good deal on the line^ No linguist has, 
to our knowledge, attempted a scientific collection 
of the Savara dialeets. It, is high time that, 
some attempt should be in the line; for the 

vanishing traces of an unwritten language, when 
once lost, cannot be reoalied. The Savaras are 
tot disintegrating and thek languafgu is taking 
in a daily increasing amount of foreign words and 
phrases which it will never be able to get lad of. 
In the interests of philology^ and research m 
af4^^ atold be . made to make a i^ntifie 
pollecion of the dialects before it is 4o© Jate. 
The difiknllies on the way seem to be too great for 
pJUvate <sQtei|n;ke. The Grovemment alone oan 



by engaging 
with some 


an expert in 



MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I. UNTOUCHABLES AMONGST ANIMALS 
AND PLANTS. 

One disposed to hold friendly intercourse witii' 
others is called social. The others with whom he 
associates are generally of his own kind, belong- 
ing usually to his country, his own district, his 
own town or village, to his own house or to his 
own family. With this social intercourse, a, society 
is built and the society's doings when given ft 
scientific turn become what is known as sociology. 
Thus Sociology deals with the “associated life of 
humanity”. But Hindu sociology appears to be 
wider, embracing as it does animals and plants. 
T]ie Hindu social rules divide humanity into 
various grades, the primary divisions being toueb- 
able and untouchable. The touohables are again 
divided into 4 classes, the well-known Brahman,. 
Kshatriya, Vaishya and Sudra, but the untouchables 
have no such divisions. In fact they are relegated 
, r to the 'last class, the S%dras, who thus get 
divided into two sections^ the touchable S'udras 
and the untouchable S'ddras. If the touchables 
happen to touch the untouchables, they get 
polluted and have to purify themselves generally 
by taking a bath. This sociologioal rule has been 
ejctended to the lower aniinAls and plants. There 
are also Brahmans, .Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and 
S'udraS amongst them and also touchables and 
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untouchables. A bullock a Brahman, a lion, 
a tiger or ;a is ^ ’^shEktriya, ji ,fox is a 

Bania, an ass, a pig, a lizard, and a vulture are 
S'ildisas. Jfe Mx© S'uidrae iast named are 
hntouchables. Their touch does not pollute their 
kii^, ,bpt it pollutes tb® Hindus. If they 
f^P ^ppph the, pa they must purify themselves 
by # buth. Similarly jn the vegetable 

jk|p^dqfu, J^iipal and Bar are Brahmans.. They are 
invested v>;i|b the sacred thread. People of all 
cjassss , would prostrate themselves before them. 
They .dare not uproot them or cut , their branches. 
They ;Ure e^trem^ly afraid of their displeasure. 
They propitiate them with ofFerings as they 
, woMld do in the case of a live Brahman. Then 
, t|ip?p lar© the low*caste trees • just like Hiwar 
(Iteongha} ^ which is considered to be a Mahar 
and Mehndi i[ Hina ) which is a Chamarin. No- 
body would use sticks of these plants as too 
brush, as being of low caste they would pollute the 
mouth. ^ They would not use faggots of these 
, plants in the ikitcheD, as food cooked with their 
''irtfWcndd 'get ■•polluted. ■ 

The examples I have qouted above refer to 
preji^^es tnet with in the Central Provinces. It 
WPuld ?he an irdereeting thing to collect information 
%om^ other proyinpes to show this purious evolution 
pf h^h apd Ipw pn the Indian soil. It would be " 
still more interesting;' to collect examples of sUch 
I ^velopment amongst other people outside 
India, and to ascertain whether they are still 
prevalent Or have become ob.'jolete. 

Hira. Lal, b. a., m. b. a, a. 

( Rdi Bahadwr). 
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H. mmmQ tm toai>. 

la the Muhammadaii families it was 

customary to. give a respectful name to the dead, 
for instance, Babar after his death was named 
Firdans-Makani which literally means “one who 
has his house in the heavens,” Humayun was 
named Januat-Ashiyani (one who has his rest in 
the heavens ). These are not phrases like 
Swargavasi, Vaikuntha-vasi or Kailasa-vasi (heaven- 
dweller) used in the sense of “the late” along 
with the names of dead persons. They were used 
as proper names of individuals in the other world. 
Gul-badan Begam in her Humayun Nawah has 
used them as such without mentioning the names 
of Babar and Humayun by which those Kings 
were known in this world. It would be interesting 
to know whether the custom of naming the dead 
prevails anywhere else, 

Hira Lal, b. a., m. r. a. ». 

f Bai Bahadur.} 



III. ON A BENGALI MAGICAL RITE FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF APPREHENDED 
HYDROPHOBIA. 

In ifche morning of Thursday the 27th August 
1925, I witnessed the performance of the under- 
described magical rite for the prevention of 
Apprehended Hydrophobia. The performance took 
place in the house No. 9; Protap Chatterjee Lane 
(off College Street, Calcutta,) where a Bengali 
boy and a Hindustani servant had been bitten 
by a dog. On going to the scene of performance 
I saw the Bengali medicine-man or Ojha sitting with 
the following materials by his side. He had with 
him a bell-metal platter a spherical- 

hottomed earthen -ware saucer ^ pi^ce of 

white chalk and two lumps of mollasses (^f ). 

1 H© recited some upon the bell-metal 

platter. ; . 

2 He wrote on the oilier side of the spherical 
bottom of the earthen-ware saucer some 
mantras or charm -formulae in Bengali 

oharacfters. 

* - 

3 He then recited upon the Ivfb lumps of 
some mantras or charm-formulas. ,, 

I wanted to collect from the Bengali , medicine- 
man, the text of the mantras or the charm- 
formulse but he refused to give me the same by 
remaining silent. The by-standers said : *‘If he 
gives 3 *^ou the mantras^ his occupation Would be 
gone”, 
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So far as I could judge from the inquiries 
made by me from the Ojha, the modus oferandi 
for performing the magical rite is as follows . 

(a) First of all, the patient is made to eat 
a lump of charmed molasses. 

The effect of this operation appears to be that 
the charmed after being taken internally will 
have the same effcet upon the patient's system 
as Allopathic or Homeopathic or Ayurvedic 
Medicine has upon it. 

(b) Then the charmed bell-metal platter is 
applied by the medicine- man to the patient’s back. 
The Ojha told me : — “If there be in the patient’s 
body any virus of the dog that has bitten him 
the platter will stick to his back. But if there 
be no such virus in his body, the platter , will 
fall off* from it”. He further told me that as 
there was no virus in the bodies; of the Bengali 
boy and the Hindusthani servant for whose- care 
the rite was being performed, the charmed bell- 
metal platter, after being applied to their backs, 
had fallen off from the same. As regards this 
point, I shall make my remarks later on. 

Then the patient was, made to stand upon the 
charmed spherical bottomed earthenwate saucer 
with its concave side up. The Ojha said that as 
the saucer had been charmed, it would revolve 
automatically and that when the virus would 
wholly disappear from the patient’s body," the 
saucer would get broken to bits of itself. The 
Ojha further pointed out tome the broken bits of 
earthen saucer upon which the Bengali boy had 
stood, and said, < ‘^Sir, look at these bits of saucer 


wlifefct has hi-okeii^ of ffesetf aftei? the virus of the 


dog-bite ha# disappeared froiti the boy’s body^’’. 
This had taken , place before I went to- the- ^cene 
of the‘ periE^xnaace. Buhwhen I went there, I saw 
that the servant was standing with his feet inside this 
e^lhen saucer which, I saw, Was revolving rapidly, 
jfedt another nian was bolding with his own hands 
:|bo#i the hands of the' patient and was turning 
round with the latter as- he was wheeling aboiit. 
Af first 1 felt sceptical about the truth of tfiie 
^tateincnt that the eto’thenwa^e sadcer was 
revolving automatically under the infidence of the 
mantras that had been p^nounced upon it. 
expressing my doubts alk)ut it, the Ojha directed 
the outsider man te let gO' his hoM of the patient’s 
iUids jdstl to enable ihe M see that the eartheid- 


ware saucer with the ’ patient ’ standing thereon, 
waS' revolving- autoinatic^ly. This* was afcoOrdingly 
done and this sarffiehware sadder i^ent on mdolving. 
But still my dbubts cte‘ fci# were not 

reimoVed. But juet I am’ writing this paper, 
my esteemed pupil Mt; Kajendrn EUmer Bhatta 
Charjya M. A., tellh ihC' fliit he has alho 
witnessed several per®:)rdiyuoeh' di thils rite in 
the streets Of WcultaV He f#lher assuf dS lUh 
that he himself haS seen on these Obcasions that 
the earthenvVare saucer with the patibnt Standing 
thereon revolved autothatically. As Mt, Bhattd^ 
Oharjya is a IdgMy' educated ybuhg mM, I can' suf% 
rely upon his testimony, '[fhen again He pOftihs; 
out to' me another curious fact that if an adul^ OT 
youngman of average weight and height would' diaiid 
upon the earthen saucer of the kind used on su^ 
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bits as soon as the man would place even pna 
of his legs on it. ©ut in the performance of 
i^e rite iwhiah I witpes^pd, the adult servant was 
lading pn the saucer but yet it had not 

got broken, Mr. Bbattaciharjya tells me that 

this may ihe -d^ue to some .mysterious influence — 
some raagioal potency pf fhe .?%a9itos pr the 
charmed formulae that bad been recited upon it. 
When I eame aiway from .the spene^ the rUmu was 
still revolving and the earthenware saucer had not 
got broken. The Ojha told me that this was 
due to the fact that the virus of the dog-bite 
had not till then entirely disappeared from the 

patient’s body and that as soon as it would dis- 
appear from him, the earthenware vessel, would 

get into bits, as it had done in the boy’s ease. 

Now I shall disscuss the point (b) mentioned 
su^ra about the application of the charmed hell- 
metal platter to the patient’s back. This method 
of eicorcising away the virus of dog-bite, is exactly 
parallel to that which is prevalent in Bihar as 
will appear from pages 217-221, of my article 
entitled “North In^ia^ Folk-medicine for Mydro- 
phobia and Scorpion-stinf* which has been published 
in the Jowmal and Pfocmdmgs of the Asiatic Society 
of M^galf Nol, '^ 7 & 8, 1915. In this 

last mentioned paper, I have published the text] 
iu JDeva-Nagri script, of the mantra and the 
instcuotions ;for performing the Bihar rite for 
preventing Hydrophobia. Fpr facility of comparison, 
I give below the English Translation of the Hindi 
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account of the method of performing the Bihari 
rite 

(1) “I seek the protection of the goddess Manasa. 

(2) l^he mother of all venomous creatures ( i. e. 

thiih Manasa). being more unkind than 

the venom itself, is sitting at home. 

(S) ID'nder the influence of the powerful spells of 
[the goddess] Manasa, the venom in so- 
and-so’s limb do enter — 

(4|-^Do enter into this bell-rnetal [platter]. 

Directions. 

The patient should go to the exorcisers’s house 
very early in the morning of a Sunday. There 
both the patient and the exerciser should purify' 
themsejves by bathing and then both of theoa 
should sit facing the east. Thereafter the exoreiser,, 
taking his stand behind the patient’s back, sbould 
place a well-cleaned bell-metal platter on the 
patient’s back and recite the aforementioned cure- 
charm three times and each time blow upon the 
patient. If there should be any venom in the 
patient’s body, the platter will so firmly adhere 
to his body that, should any attempt be made 
to take it off from his back, he (the patient ) 
will also fall upon the ground therewith. When 
the venom is thoroughly extracted, the platter will 
of itself fall off the patient's tiody. 

Now I come to the point (c) The question 
arises : whether the medicine-man’s statement 
that the earthen-ware saucer revolves automa- 
tically under the influence of the 
farmed formulae recited - by him ove^ i I4 ; 
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is correct? In answer to this question, I may 
state that there are many occult powers in Nature 
which are unknown to laymen but which are 
well-known to and utilised by experts in rnagic. 
European travellers in the East ' have frequently 
ebme across the exhibition of such ocdult powers 
made by Professors of the Black Art, The^e latter 
have, by the influence of their magic spells, 
made inanimate objects move automatically. 

Professor, E. G. Browne, M. A., M. B. of 
Cambridge, during bis sojourn in Persia in 1887-8, 
saw Persian magician perform the strange . 
feats of making a comb move forwards and back- 
wards automatically, under the influence of what 
was most likely his magical spell. This will he 
best set forth from the following discription of the 
Seance written by Prof. Brown himself : — 

“The magician Haji Mirza Muhsin, the 
controller of spirits and genii, expressed his 
willingness to prove to me the reality of that 
science concerning which I had doubt and said 
that all that he could accomplish he did by virtue 
of powers centred in him, not as men affirmed 
by the instrumentality of the JinSt which, indeed, 
were mere creatures of the imagination and had 
no real existence. Then he asked for a comb, 
which was handed over to him. Then he enquired 
from me whether our men of learning were acquain- 
ted with any force inherent in the human body, 
whereby motion might be communicated without 
touch, to a distant object, I replied in the negative 

12 
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mmd .saidr tfeat, apart froin the powtr Of attracfeion 
in aipberi the magnet and some other 

sutefeisheeSj We knew of no snch force existing in 
the Mnraii body. Thereupon he undertonk to 
demonstrate to nae that he could make the ehmb 
come tome, from the spot where it lay^ adding, 
at the Same time, that though the> distance in 
the case of the comb, was Small and the object 
light etnd easily moveable, these factors did not 
matter in the* least and did nfot in the' leasi 
degree weaken the forc’e of his proof and that 
he could equally transport nae fronh the garden 

where I lived to any place which I might choosef 
Having said so, he moistewed the tip of his 
finger with his tongue, leaned over to the left^, 
and touched the comfe ohcef after which ‘he 

resumed his former position^ beckoned to the comb 
with fhe fingers of his left hand, and called 

, ■ { ‘*6om4 ' ' Dome’’ }. ' . : .■/I'hei; to: ■ ,m^ 

surprise, the comb' spun rapidly round once or 
twice and then began to advance towards 
him in little leaps, he continuing the while 
fo beckon it onwards with the fingers of his left 
hand, which he did not otherwise move. §0 tbr 
one might have supposed that when he touched 
the comb with his moistened finger tip, he had 
attached to it a fine hard strand of Siife, by 
whfch, while appearing but to beckon with his 
fingers, he dexterously managed to cfraw the comb 
towards him. But now as the coihh approached 
within eighteen .inches of §o of. his hody, hi 
^te^ded hirf left Band b^^otid it, cdhtihtfhn’g' to ■ . 
call and beckon as betofel so that for the remaiinder 
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of its coErse it was receding from the ha ad, 
always with the so™e jerky spasmodic motion. 

Haji Muhstn now returned the comb to its 
owiaer, and requested me for 4he loan of my 
watph, I handed over to him the clumsy^ 
Ohma-backed watch which 1 had bought at 
Teheran to replace the one which I had lost 
between Erzer^um and Tebriz, and h® P®*' 49 
witll it as he had done with the comb, save that, 
when he began to call and to beckon to it, it 
made pne rapid ^yrajbtpp §,-^4 ^ short leap towards 
him and then stopped. He picked it up, looked 
closely at it, and returned It tome, saying “there 
is something amiss with this watch of yours; it 
seems to me that it is stolen property” In reply 
I told him rather tartly that I had not stolen 
It hut that I had bought it in Teheran to replape 
my own watch, which I had lost in Turkey, and 
added that of course, I could not say how it 
had come into the hands of him from' whom I 
had bought it. After this the magician became 
very friendly with me, promising to visit me in 
my lodging and show me feats far more marvellous 
than what I had just witnessed “You shall select 
any object you choose,” said he, “and bury it 
wherever you please in your garden, so that none 
but yourself shall know where it is hidden. I 
shall then come and pronounce certain incanta- 
tiuns over a brass cup which will then lead me 
diruct to the place where the object is burie^”*^ 

* A Year amongst the Persians. By B. 6. Brown, A., M. B. 

London, itdam and Charles Black, 1893. pp. 453-455, 
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On & careful consideration of Prof. B, G. 
Browne’s irapressidns of the Persian magician’s 
mastery over the occult powers in Nature, I am 
of opinion ' that there is a substratum of truth in 
the Bengali medicine man’s statement that by the 
influence of his mantras or charmed formulae, he 
can cause the spherical bottomed earthenware 
saucer, with the patient suffering from the dog- 
bite standing therein, revolve automatically. * * 

SaRAT ChANDB.A MiTBA, M. A., ,B. L. 
— - 


* * This paper was read before the section, of Anthropology 
of the thirteenth session of the Indian Soienoe . Congress • 
held at Bombay in Jannary 192b. - 



INDIAN ETHNOLOGY IN CURRENT 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

In the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Ifistitute for January to June, 1927, Prof. J. E. G. 
de Montmorency in an article headed The 
Custodian of Tradition, author attempts to show 
that everywhere, in every phase of customary society, 
we find a custodian of Tradition who though not 

O 

the sovereign, has many of the attributes of a 
sovereign (of which he is apparently not conscious) 
but thinks of himself as the incarnation of the 
group, the link between the group and the 
Ancestors who made a group possible, and the 
mediator between man and the divine Gods. Thus, 
says our author, among the peoples who move 
through the pages of the Big-Yeda we see 
highest form of Ancestor-worship combined witk a 
singularly pure form of belief in another after- 
life; and this religion was conducted by priests, 
one of whose main fhnctioiis seemed to bfe the 
bringing of the dead man by way of the Ancestors 
into touch with the God of Heaven, who is also 
the God of the flowing waters on earth. 

“Yaruna the chief god of the Big-Yeda people, 
was the God of Bivers. The movement of the 
races was one of continual peril by water, and 
the leaders must ceaselessly have devised methods 
of progress and escape ...The Custodian of Tra- 
dition was a way-maker as well as a purifier of 
the people”. This Custodian of Tradition was, acord- 
ing to the author, the universal person, who made 
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|)OSSiWe the preservation of the group and of the 
Jinked gjpoup, and ^ jmM posMMe thnse new 
itamges of hii«aii wh^^ some day, 

soinewhere (perhaps sopner than we tl^ink) m^y 
give to the human race what was knowp to 
prescient Romans as humanitas. 

In the Journal and ProceedingB oj tj%e Asiatic 
Society of Bengal {new series vol. XXI 1925^ 
no. 3.) issued in May, ]l92f, Mr. C. De Bespioyir 
Stocks contributes a monograph on Folk-lore and 
Customs of the Lapchas of Sikfiin^^. In an 
Introduction the author gives a brief pote on the 
geography and history of Sikhirn, discusses the 
ethnical type of the Lapcha pr Rong-folk, and 
gives a summary of his two tours in Sikhjm. Jn 
Chapter I, the author gives some (i^) Creation 
myths, \b) Zoological tpyths^ (c) Heroic tajes, and 
(d) miscelta tales pf the Ijnpchas, 

and presents an analysis of Lapcha folk -tales, and 
discusses the mythology and religion of the Lap- 
cha as reflected in their tales. In Chapter II, 
an account is given of Lapcha customs relating 
to (a) family life, (b) birth, (c) marriage, (d) death 
and burial, and ^e) miscellaneous observances. An 
exhaustive index of subjects dealt witb, and names 
of persons and places mentioned in the tales, 
complete this interesting volume. 

In vol. XXII, 1926, Ho. 3 ( new series ') of the 
same Journal (issued Sept, 1927) Dr. J. H. Hutton, 
describes & Maga Hills Celt, Dr. U. N. and S. 0. 
Brahmachari describe Two Neolithic Stone Imple- 
ments found in a Tank at Jamalpur ( Monghyr 
Dr. S. L. Hora, gives an account of the Nikasi 
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a?f:eri»iiy the €rondS m the Biksphr District, 

Provinces, who einploy a goat-kid ^ a 
‘Scape-goat’ in tbo Cxptilsiari of i^iokrie^ ffom 


In tifd nun^bt?!^ of tfie Journal, Pr6f. H. 
fe ©as (Supta,- deSetibeS Fetb Typei of SeAmtary 
Gtmiei |)^ef#lent ih the PuDjah, khowtr as 
Dd-GUfi, Tre-Gut%‘ Ndo^Ghitij Sher-Bdkdr, BmU- 
Ghibti-Bakrii ctnd KhutM-Boia. In eonclt^sioh he 
points out the striking resemblance between the 
Punjab game of Ratti-Ghitti-Bakri and the gauge 
of satul in Sumatra, ‘ which suggests the possibility 
of its Indian rather than Malayan origin. 

In the ^me nuihber of i^e jourhai, Mr. D; N» 
Megutndar, describes Marriage and Betrothal rites 
among tfie Hos of Oltota Nagpuf . 

In Tol. XSlI; l92Y, ho. 4 {hew series) of the 
feii# johfh*^j P#of. H. O. Das Gupta describes A 
fM ifpii df sedentary Ganids, one of which is 
fbuhd ih the Oehlral PfoYinces and the other two 
in Gfis’sa. 

of the Ahthrdpologitdl Society 
of Bombay for the year J92&, Blab Safiib Dr. V. 
P.‘ ChSavan contributes a paper oh “Proverbs in 
Kdnkani Lan^hage’V Prof. S.* 0; Mitra eontributesfour 
articles/ one on ‘The Gusfehhi of life-giving Ghaarity in 
GriSSa’/ as seboind ‘On & Recent Instance of Huihan 
SaeriSce from the Gehtral Provinces’^ a third ‘On four 
Muetilhiani Polk songs from Chittagang District^’ and 
a lokirtb oh^'Riddles current irt tfie Chittagong district”, 
iund the same dutkcdf and Mr. R R. Bhattacdiarjee 
write “On tfie^Ordt of the Godlinf Kshetrapak in 
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ibe Chittagong distriqf^ Mr. S. S. Mehta writes 
about ‘Tho Holy Rites during the Intercalary 
Month’; Rev. Dr. E. Hedberg writes a paper 
headed “Swedish Remininiscences in Indo- Aryan 
Languages’, Dr. J. J. Modi contributes “A few 
Parsi Marriage songs of Nargol”. This number 
also contains a paper on “Some further Notes on 
the Devaks of the Bombay Presidency” from the 
pen of ( the late ) Mr. R. E. Euthoven. 

In the same journal for the . year 1927, Mr. 
S. S. Mehta contributes an article on the ‘Swastika’ 
and another on ‘‘Ghampa Shashti and its Rites” 
and a third on “Some Marriage Rites among- the 
Hindus’’; Mr. R. E.h Dadachanji writes (2 articles) 
on “The Comparatively Remotest, Primitive 
Antiijuity of Aryan Civilization and Culture; and 
the Gross Prejudices of the West against the 
Aryan and for ' the non-Aryan East”, and Dr, 
J. J, Modi writes an article on ‘'The Belief about 
the Dubba or the Drowning Spirit in India, and 
its parallel in ancient Iran’’, and a ‘‘Note on 
the custom of the Interchange of Dress between 
Males and Females”. 

In the J ouvnal of the Bihow’ and Qvisstl 
Researh Society for June, 1927, Mr. S. 0. Mitra 
contributes an article "On a Satya Pir Legend in 
Santali guise”; Mr. M. N. Ray, contributes "Some 
Notes on Ancient Indian Society; Rai Bahadur ' 
S. C. Roy concludes his paper on the ‘hlarriage 
Customs of the Oraons”, and Mr. S. C. Mitra 
contributes a note on “The Indian folk-belief 
about the corpse eating its winding-sheet”. 
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In the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
for July, 1927, Ittr. fe. 1?. Moses cdnfcributes an 
article- on “The Tortoise in Indian Life and Keli- 
gion” and Mr. S. C, Mitra continues hie 'Btu^eS 
in Bird-myths’, 

In the October (1927) number of the saUie 
journal Mr. S. C. Mitra farther continues his 
“Studies in Bird-myths".- 

In the Indian Historical Qua/fterly for Sep- 
tember 1927y Mr. C. S. Srinivasaohari contritetes 
an interesting article on “The Ancient Tamils and 
the Nagas”. 










NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

An Introduction to Anthropology.— % Pro/. , 
y D. WaUis. (harper & Brothers, 1926), PP. XVl 

Teachers and students of Anthropology will 
adeord a cordial welcome to this comprehensive 
outline of all the main divisions of the science of 
Anthropology. The book is divided into five parts 
and forty-two chapters. The two chapters of Part 1 
(Physical Anthropology), deal respectively with Man’s 
heritage and kinship, and with the Place of Origin, 
distribution, and physical types of mankind. Part 
II, which deals with Prehistoric Man is divided 
into three chapters headed respectively, the 
Structure of Prehistoric Man, the Stone Ages, 
and the Metal Industry. Part III, which deals 
with Economic and Industrial Acivities is divided 
into t chapters dealing respectively with Physical 
Environment and Culture, Fishing — Hunting,— 
Dotpestication of Animals, — Agriculture,— Transpor- 
tation,— Trade, — Money and Finance, — Foods,— 
Drinking,— Smoking and Chewing, Part IVj which 
deals with Science, Magic and Religion is divided 
into 9 chapters headed respectively, Man and the 
Animals, Nature and Natural Phenomena, Botany, 
Geography, Psychology, Time Divisions and Calen- 
dar, Magic, Amulets and Charms, Religion. 

Part Y, which deals with Social Morphology and 
Culture is divided into 15 chapters headed respect- 
ively, Ethics, Opinion, Social Orgattiisation, the Status 
of the Child, the Position of Woman, Birth Riten, 
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Marriage Rites, Death Rites, Language, Mythology 
Decorative Art, Culture and Culture Areas, the 
Diffusion of Culture, the Varied Achievements of 
Mankind. The Introductory Chapter of the book 
deals with the Scope of Anthropology, and the 
last but one Chapter of the Book deals with Anthro- 
pological Problems and the last chapter is headed 
Conclusion. The book gives a succinct and lucid 
exposition of the entire science of man and supplies a 
, long-felt want. The author judiciously avoids attempts 
at theoretical reconstruction in a book like this, but 
supplies abundant illustrations from existing primi- 
tive life. 


The Nature of Man.— By George A. Dorseg, 
iBhsD. (Harper d Brothers, London), 19S7 pp, 104} 
-'JPrice ^s. 6d. net. 

In *; this book after an introductory chapter on 
*Man', ‘^‘^ature’, and ‘Behaviour’, the author diseU” 
sses the different kinds of human behaviour in 
five successive chapters headed respectively, *^How 
Man lives: Visceral BehaviourV ‘How Man Crows; 
Genetic Behaviour’, ‘How Man Responds: Somatic 
Behaviour’, ‘The Family Situation, Social Behavior:’ 
‘The Rise of Civilization, Cultural Behavior’ 
The view-pojnt of the behaviouristic school is 
clearly set forth in this little volume, and although 
we may not see eye to eye yrjth the author 


pii powtjs, we ean ppial^enitly mppppiuijiad 

fiife tp as § clear apd P9*!<#e 

exposition of the po^tipp of tjia bphayiptWiltic 
anthropologist. 


Religion in tjhe Making,— pr. 4: N- 

Whitehead, F. J^. S. etc (Carr^hrid^e ll^iversity Fresis, 
1927). pp.X'jrlJ^, Price 6s, net. 

The book consists of four lectures which were 
delivered as Lowell lectures in 1926. The aim of the 
lectures, the author tells us in the preface was to 
give a concise analysis of the various factors in 
human Jiature which go to form a religioDj to 
exhibit the inevitable transformation of knowledge, 
and more especially to direct attention to the 
foundation of religion on our apprehension of thofe 
permanent elements by reason of which there is a 
stable order in the world, of permanent elements 
apart from which there could be no changing 
world. 

Religion is deBned by our author as ‘the art 
and theory of the internal life of a man\ This 
doctrine is the direct negation of the theory that 
religion is primarily a social fa.qt. ‘Religion,’ says 
Dr. Whitehead, “is what the individual does with 
his own solitariness. It runs through three stages, 
if it evolves to its final satisfaction, It is the 
transition from God the Void to God the Rnemy, 





t|ie Soieray to Gad thp 
eothpsiasiBS, reyivalp, 
ritaajs, bijblas, cod pa of babayiour, 
tfea trappings of religion, jtp papaing forraa, ^bey 
pe,j be usefnl or harpful; they pay be au.tbpJ'' 
itatiyely ordained; or merely ternporary 
But the end of religion is beyond all thie”, 
four factors in y^bicb religion receiver 
expression, are, in the order of their emergence, 
first Eituab then Emotion, then Belief, then 
Kationalization, Bitual; according to oyr author, is 
the primitive outcome of superfluous energy and 
leisure, and is the stimulas to emotion. It is in the 
primitive phase of religion, dominated by ritual 
and emotion, that we are dealing with essentially 
social phenomena. Ritual is more impressive, and 
emotion more active when a whole spai#ly is 
concerned in the same ritual and the same emot- 
ion. But mere ritual and eraotian cannot maintain 
themselves untouched by intellectuality. So, 

myths rose out of the vivid fancy of primitive 
men in an unfathoined world to explain the purpose 
both of the ritual and emotion. The age of martyrs 
dawns with the coming of rationalism. 
antecedent phases of religion had been essentially 
soeiable. Many were called, and all were chosen. 
The final phase introduces the note of solitariness. 
Sta^ait is the gate, and narrow is the way....... and 

few there be that find it.*’ ‘^In this way religions 
nyolyed towards more individualistio forms, shedd* 
ing their exclusively communal aspect. The individ- 
tlftl became the religious unit in the place of the 
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eommimity; the tribal dapce lost its importance , 
compared tp the iodividual prayer; and for the few 
the ; M merged into justification 

thrpi'^gh individu^^^ The two main rational 

religions of the world, Christianity and Buddhism, 
says our author, are the outcome of the emergence of 
a religious consciousness which is universal, as 
distinguished from tribal, or even social, ‘Because 
it is universal it introduces the note of solitariness/ 
Considerations of space forbid us from entering 
farther into the contents of this highly interesting 
book. 


M&Ji) God and Immortality. — By Sir James 
6^. 0. M,, B, S. (MaarmUan, 1927),, pp, 

XVl+487. Briee iSs, net, 

ikjs a elue to guide students through the mazes 
of Sir James Frazer’s voluminous and invaluable 
works in social Anthropology and Primitive 
Beligion and also as serving to give the general 
reader a glimpse of the invaluable treasures contain- 
ed in those works, the present volume will serve a 
very useful purpose. Great credit is due to M. 
Pierre Sayn for the judicial selection and skilful 
arrangement of the materials contained in the book. 
The contents are divided into four parts headed 
respectively. — The Study of Man, Man in Society^ 
Man and the Supernatural, and Man and Immorta* 
lity. The more important general conclusions of 
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the author expressed in characteristic passages from 
his works, as given in this book, practically constitu- 
te a broad summary of Sir James' works. The 
book is sure to find place not only in the library 
of students and scholars but also of many other 
men of culture and literary or soeientific taste. 


Primitive Man : His Essential Quest— % J* 

Murphy, D. Litt. (Oxford University Press ; London, 
Humphrey Milford. 1927) PP. XIV-\‘8A1> Price 
15 s. net. 

This is a very valuable contribution to the 
study of cultural anthropology by way of psypho- 
logy. As Dr. Marett points out in his Foreword 
to the book, the last word about culture must 
always he with the psychologist, ^‘because in its 
ultimate analysis culture is not an impression 
received from the environment by human nature 
but rather the expression of human nature pro- 
jected into surrounding things.” Throughout the 
book, Dr. Murphy has insisted that the innate 
natural impulse of man has been quest for unity — ■ 
his craving for wholeness — his tendency at every 
stage of mental evolution to visualize on ideal 
world in dream and spending his life in realizing 
it. In this endeavour to unify both his thought 
and practical life, the imperfection of his instru- 
ment, the mind, its slow growth in unity and 



in #|] its poweiiS, emd it& miiQ®rta4® grasp upoH 
aeeonat^ alike for tke orndenefes and 
iin«Bi;Snse vari^ti' of kis primitiF© beliefs/ ©n the 


on© ha®d, and • for kis^ long periods of stagnatrOin 
at low levels of oultnre/ on the other/ while the 
developing power of raentai i®fcegratioti is the 
means by which man attains the loftiest achieve- 
ments of his philosophy and art, his ethics and 
religion. While acknowledging the value of the 
transmission theory in directing attention to the 
great part played by the migration and contact 
of peoples and' the cOflseillttent dttful§i'ofl of o'fie 
culture over a wide area, and also to the impOtfaht 
role of degeheratioti of raVes, the aiithor‘ rigfely 
insists throughout that the resemblanoes in ffiM's 
ideas and practices are chiefly traceable to, the 
similarity in structure of the human brain every-^ 
where, and in the consecjuent nature of his mind. 
'‘The similar operations of the common mind of 
the race-— more fragmentary in their data, more 
rudimentary in their powers, and vaguer in their 
results— explain the appearance of such beliefs and 
institutions as Totenaism, Exogamy and the many 
purifications of litusds/ in most widely sepaarated 
peoples and' portions of th© globe. In particulai^, the 
data fbi* the thoughts and kfeiiencSB of primitive 


mm^ are very' Kmited and are much the 
everywhere. Th-e nearer we eo&e to the earliei^ 
type- of man| tke more' the^ means to his* enda 
tend' fo eoineide’ over the whole taoe; as ikshoWn 
by ffinf ^ toele a#d weapima Scattered all over the' 
wot^ aMd in matiy** titne^ Hefl'oef tiff 
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similarity in the meanB he takes m various 
and ages to express his early religious and sdcial 
and attain his crude moral and Spiritual 


mds’\ Of late, diversity has been emphasised 


to the point of extravagance, and it is time that 
the essential uniformity shnuld be stressed oade 
'again: As Dr. Marefct finely and truly puts it, 
“To the psychologist the history of culture seems 
like an endless variation on the same tune, with 
increase of harmony as its intrinsic motive aid 


reward”. 


. An Outline Introduction to the History of 
Religions.— By T. H, RohinsoUf M. A., D, D. 
(London Oxford University Prm, Envn^hrey 
Miljord. im). PB, Priceis, mL 

Thi^ is a well-written and sane introductioh^ M 
the History of religions. Most inquirers wilf ^rfee 
with the author that it is not unlikely that in 
the long run we shall be led to the conclusion 
that religion is to be traced back to a number of 
different sources. “Man’s knowledge of Q-od may 
have the humblest origin, and may be traceable 
to the most elementary instinct and to the most 
primitive thought. But it does, nevertheless, 
progress, and its history is the record of a con- 
tinuous discovery of God.” The book is divided into 
nine Chapters headed respectively, I Introductory, 
II Proto^Beligion ; III Animism; IV Polytheism; 
T Philosophy and Religion; VI Philosophic^ 

U 
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Religion; VII Monotheism ; VIII Isiam; IX Christi- 
anity. The author observes, ‘^Por ages man has 
been stactigglihg towards God, and in this twentieth 
©©htury We yet stand, as it seems, far nearer to 
the beginning of the quest than to the end.” 
Luther admits, however, that “There is no doubt that 
in the quest of the Ultimate, the Indian thinker has 
gone farther than any other, and has developed a 
pure pantheism” of which the essetial doctrine is 
expressed in the Sansrit formula Mkameba adwk 
tiyam. The book will be found helpful by the 
student, and interesting reading by the general 
reader. 


Enviroament and Race: A Study of the 
Evolution, Migration, Settlement and status of 
the Races of Man.— By Ghiffith Taylor, D, Sc, 
(Q^fprd ,Umv&rsity'> Press. London'. Mvm 
Milford.) 1927 'pp.XVl-\‘35T. Price 21s. net. 

This is a highly interesting work in which the 
history and migrations of eaj*ly man are 'studied 
on anthropo -geographical lines. The author who 
is the head of the department of Geography in 
the University of Sydney discusses the causes 
underlying the decay of primitive peoples and 

primitive cultures, the good and evil effects 
of racial admixture, ' the status of the so- 
called ‘Nordic’ race as compared with that of the 
so- carled ‘yellow' race, and some other interesting . 
problems including those confronting white settlerk 
iu various new environments. He firmly believes 
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that a changing environraenfc is likely to be a major 
factor in determining racial evolution. It is interest- 
ing to note that as a result of his study of the 
distribution of man he is led to believe that the 
so-called 'yellow’, or Mongolian type of man is a 
later product of human evolution than many 
western members of the so-called ‘white or European 
type; or, in other words, the Eastern Asiatic 
is farther from the primitive anthropoid stock, 
while the negroid and West-European peoples are 
earlier, lower offshoots from the line of human 
evolution. The author holds that Eurafrica, 
Australasia, and America have been peopled, by 
successive migrations from Central Asia set in motion 
by cycles of drought. Dr. Taylor holds skull 
measurments and hair texture as of basic important 
ee and in association with the changing environm- 
ental factors as furnishing the best evidence of 
racial affinities. One criticism that might perhaps 
be made with regard to the author’s discussion of 
anthropometric data is that he apparently takes little 
account of variations from the mean of cephalic and 
other indices. But, on the whole, the book is a 
highly interesting and suggestive study, and deserv- 
es to be studied and pondered over by all students 
of anthropology. 
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Tire Ofdiii) MiM: A sketcli of thie Principles 
of Collective Psycliology with some attempt to 
^Pply them to the Interpretation of National .life 
and Character.-— % William McDougall, F.R.S. 
( Cambridge University Press, 1927.) pp. XXII Jr 
S04> Price 15s. net. 


This is the second edition of a standard work 
written by a distinguished specialist. No student of 
sociology, psychology and allied studies can afford 
to neglect this. As the author explains in the 
preface, to this edition, the title ^Grcup Mind’ 
is not meant to devote ‘‘some mental entity that 
exists over and above all individuals comprised in 
the group and that might continue to exist though 
all the individual numbers ceased to bed’ The 
group-mind, says the author, may be regarded as 
what an influential school of German psychologists 
have called Gestalt or configuration of a higher order, 
in the sense which postulates no continuity of 
physical organization, recognises the organization 
of the group-mind as consisting in the similarities 
of structure of the individual minds (similarities 
wdiich render them capable of responding in simil- 
ar fashion to the common features of the environ- 
ment, social and physical) and in those mutual 
adaptations of individual minds which render them 
capable of harmonious co-operation and reciprocal 
supplementation in their efforts towards the realiz- 
ations of a common goal Dr. McDougall maintains^ 
however, that a society, when it enjoys long life 
and becomes highly organized, acquires a structure and 
qualities which are largely iadependeut of the quali- 
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ties of the individiaals who eu-feer isto its ooasposition 
and take part for a brief time in its lifs, it 
becomes a orginised system of .forces whicdi 
h|LS a life of its own tendencies, a power of 
moulding ^11 its component individuals, ^nd a 
power of perpetuating itself as a self-— identical 
system, subject only to a slow and gradual chango. 
The book is divided into three parts. Part I deals 
with the General Principles of Collective Psychology 
part II vidth the National Mind and Character,, 
and part III with the Development of National 
Mind and Character. While examining and fully 
recognizing the mental and moral defects of the 
crowd and its degrading effects upon all those wdo 
are caught up in it and carried away by the 
contagion of its reckless spirit, the author goes on 
to show how organization of the group may, 
and generally does in large measure, counteract 
these degrading tendencies, and how the better 
kinds of organization render group-life the great 
en-noblng influence by aid of which alone man rises 
a little above the animats and may even aspire , to 
fellowship with the angels. The book deserves to 
be in the hands not only of every student of man 
and every psychologist, but of all teachers and 
heads of educational institutions, political and social 
leaders and heads of industrial and other mass 
“^organizations. 
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Social Mobility Frof^ Pitirim Sorokin. 
(Marj^er S Brothers, New York and London, 1927). 
pp, N¥II-¥^B9: Price SS. 75. 

The book is intended to help towards a better 
and fuller understanding of social dynamics in all 
its complex processes. Social mobility or an 
intensive shifting of individuals from position to 
position and a great circula^tion of social objects 
in horizontal and invertical directions are, as Prof. 
Sorokin points out, probably the most important 
characteristics of contemporary western society. 
And in the present volume the author outlines 
the principles that appear to him to cover the 
upward and downward circulalation of individuals 
in the social system, and supplies us -with an 
illuminating discussion, of the relation of this 
process of social mobility to social stratification and 
social change. Mobility, under some conditions, 
as the author shows, facililates a better and more 
adequate social distribution of individuals than in an 
immobile society, facilitates an economic prosperity 
and a more rapid social progress, and favours an 
increase of individulisin followed by a vague 
cosmopolitanism and collectivism. The book breaks 
new ground and forma a valuable contribution to 
the study of social evolution. The book will be 
of special interest to Indian students and will 
probably bring home to some of them who are 
not yet convinced of the greater need of increased 
mobility in Indian society. 
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Principles of Sociolo^.— % P^of. F. A. B%shee, 
Fh. D. (New York Henry Holt, 1927). pp. XIII + 
577. Price S. 3, 60. 

Although this book is priraarily intented to be used 
as a text book for college students, it will also be 
found highly interesting and useful by the general 
reader who wishes to gain a clearer understanding 
of the subject of human relations and the force at 
work in normal healthy societies. The book is divided 
into five parts dealng respectively with the General 
Principles of Social Progreess, Economic and Political 
Factors, Genetic Factors, Psychological Factors, and 
Cultural Forces, The author takes care to point out 
that the developement on phase of social life has 
not preceded another, for the rudiments of aE 
were present from the start; and evolution has 
considered in the simultaneous development of all 
departments of social life,, these departments acting 
and reacting upon one another like the parts of 
a complicated mechanism. If the author has 
emphasized the genetic factois in the social process, 
it is because he believes “that the character and 
quality of the population are of much more 
importance in tho life and development of social 
groups than would be indicated by the treatment 
of most writers.’’ The reason why he has given 
rather brief .treatment of the psychlbgioal factors is 
not because he under-estimates their importance 
but because he believes “they may best be develop- 
ed as a separate branch of the science." We 
strongly recommend the book for the use of students 
as also of the general reader interested in human 
social relations. 



T&e Abilities of Man; their Nature and 
Measurement. Pro/. G. Spearman, Ph. D., F. R. 
S., ( Macmillan <& Co., 1927). pp. VIII MS XXXIII 
Price, Ids net. 

This is the secood of three volumes of which 
the .fixst on the Nature of Intelligence and the 
Principles of Cognition was published in 1923, and a 
third volume giving a critical review of the chief 
general psychologies prevalent at the present day 
is to appear shortly; while the present volume 
presents the application of the general laws of 
oognition to individual differences of ability to 
“cognise.” To the objection sometimes made that 
the processes of cognition cannot be possibly treated 
from conation and affection, the author rightly 
points out that every science, physical no less than 
psychological, is obliged to dissect its subject-matter 
to deal with its different aspects in succession and 
finally to bring each of these into relation with all 
the rest. After an examination of the current 
scientific doctrines on human ability, the author 
proceeds to a detailed examination of man’s cognitive 
ability man as an instrument or organ, so to say 
at the disposal of any of his conative activities, with 
especial reference to its variations of efficiency from 
one individual to another. In this inquiry use has 
been made of three qualilative and five quantitative 
laws (those of Span, Retentivity, Fatigue, Gonation, . 
and Primordial Potencies-— including such influenoeo 
as those of age, sex, heredity and health. Theoo hn,Ve 
served to map out the . entire domain of afeilifey 
and thus render tho wholo of it amiable to 
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systematic, investigation. Among results of these 
investigations have been the discovery of foui; 
universal factors, viz, (1) a quantitatvie value “g” 
( it is doubted whether there is any advantage in 
attaching to this ‘g’ the old mis-handled label of 
‘intelligence’* ) which proved to be a factor which 
enters into the measurements of ability of all kinds 
and which is throughout constant for any individu- 
although varying greatly for difierent individualsj 
(2) a kind of retentivity which may be called 
general mental inertia or lag (p) acting as a behavi- 
our unit (comparative freedom from it contributing to 
quickness) or (3) ‘originality’ a third cognitive 
functional unity which appertains to the oscillation 
of mental efficiency ' (probably manifestations of 
of fatigue) and is called ’General osciliation; and’ 
ffnally (4) a great functional unity virhich althor^ 
not in itseff of cognitive nature yet has a dominat- 
ing influence npon all exercise or estimation of 
cognitive ability, and may be called by the un- 
satisfactory name of ‘self-control’ (which makes a 
person’s ability to appear more “profound” or more 
inclined to “common seuso’*). For the purpose of 
buiding up an intelligible whole and also for that 
of Inspiring further investigation, the author 
suggests by way of an explanatory hypothesis that 
we might regard ‘g’ as measuring something ana- 
logous to an “energy”, that is to say, as some 
force capable of being transferred from one mental 
operation to another different operation. The other 
two cognitive universal fimtorS established by the 




ftM5r <^^3 the be 

ftiftJhef aSpeets #f ^is etfefgy J 

iteB&s»fee its ^[irantity^ the dfehef two may represeat 
ite iiiertiar and its osoination^ 

The eitgMe by whicfc the energy needs to be 
eappleraeilted is dbviousjy supplied by the uerwous 
in so far as its futtdbion is localised, 
this leads to the suggestion that 
eet^bral localization slr^es three main purposes,—^ 
seni^ioB) movemetit, and retention . 

Elr. Spearman rightly olatms to have in this 
book achieved a step towards supplying psyobology' 
with a scientlhc foundation, and stimulating psyobo- 
lo^sfeg towatds invesl%atr<m more lundametrtal 
aad therefore moire frmtfttl bmd than ie cti^fcomary. 

in formalating his eoaelo^otts Spear^man loii 
aafe fm^get that th^ ^obafedy in the ooUrtc of 
tbse sniffar at least moi^ficatiOH. We eafetly look 
forwa^ to reading the promiserd third Volsnie of 
this mttst rHuiiGiitlatiDg series. 



India’s Paat A ^rvcfy of her 
fieUgons, XangoageS) aad Aatiqtiltieai- 

A, A. M&cdoneiL /Clm^i^on J^resSi Oxfotdi 
Price 10s, net. 

We hearhily welcome this ihoid isitmniairy ... 

intellectuai hic^y and intellectual ilSiieritanoe in its 
various aspeots from the ' ^earliest record Me 
down to the times wheh Ike modeim iluropean 
became acquainted . with the Tndo » Ar yan The 
author is . a recognised atAfcority on Ahoient Indian 



sesalttog Qf&ofc QQ af joj 

jplo fclie cpuii^f^y, th@ ^^tlior p 

ch^ptprs to r^vi# w t|ie wfc 
history iyoii) V§4iQ tii|i# 
to ®i5>flaparatively ruc^nt times. I» tJit 
®Ji^pt#r ht; deajs with the bugciage,, tjie Ip 
Ihe reJigioii of the earliest Vedig p«i 
the A^yms io India. Jn the third eh#pte^ 
aifc ef tJ# later Vedio peilhd m 

totondm^lion of writing; in the fourth .#haE 
have: an aeeonnt of the O^ly poitfY^ 

indinding the rise of Jainfem and, Bnd# 
well as their art; the. JIth chapter deals 
epic and classical literatnre of India; the 


ith the 


tales, and fables, together with tbeir importont 
plaGe * in * world literature ; the seventh nhap#^ 
toe?i^ of the varions .aspects of technical literature 
tnch as grammar, lexicography, philosophy, law, 
practical arts, medicine, astronomy and mathema.- 
tics ; the eighth chapter deals with the smmaoidar 
languages of India and their literature ; and the nhilii 
m last chapter shows hovW Europeans hisnaiil^ 
ai®qfl»inted with India's past by a study o-f 
early literature, her iosoriptioDS, her aroheaetafy 
and her coinage, and includes an account of .tho 
iahonrs of Iftosa European scholars by wh^) 
Inina’s hyrgoine history has been recovered, iyt tiwa 


IS given a 


uee. A-Uhough hpe «Mid thcto 
slight omission may bjs dotootid #, g. 


Iher :®iaissiQii of 


language of the Mai 


Paharias of the Santal: Parganas, from the Inter- 
tnediate group-- of languages enumerated at p. 216 . 


We have nothing but praise for this brilliant and 
■brief survey of India’s literatures, relgions, langu- 
ages and antiquities. On two important questions, 
Prof. Macdonell differs from the now generally 
accepted views. These relate to the authorship of 
the plays attributed to Bbasa and the Artha- 
Shastra which is now generally attributted -to 
Kautilya. He brings forward arguments in refutation 
of such authorship, which appear to have some force. 
The excellent illustrations and- tiiaps add , to 
the value of the book.. 


and Human Progi^ss — % Mr 

Lodge (G-eorge Allen d Unwin Ltd,^ 1927 PP, 187. 
Price Jf. s. 6 d. 

This book consists of. an inaugural course of 
six lectures initiated and endowed by Mr. Halley 
Stewart, on the general theme of Religion, Social 
Betterment and Human Progress. : It was only 
^fitting, that the inaugural- course should, be 
delivered by the great scienctist and spiritualist 
Sir Oliver Lodge who, as he saysj has a message 
to deliver. He is convinced that the spirit of 
man is capable of much higher development in 
the future than it has yet attaiqefi^ and believhs 
in the coming of the kingdom of heaven Wbinih 
must be identical with the reign of love, wfen 
the friendly nnification of humanity into a 
will be accomplished. Pood and enjdymnn^^^^^ 
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all ai'e possible, says tbe attthbr, if the labdtir of 
xmaiiiind were rightly directed, if competition gave 
#ay to co-operation, and if each individual trully 
sought the welfare of the whole. “No individual 
can flourish happily if the society around Mm is 
rotten, so it is only reasonable that each should 
desire and work for the advancement of mankind 
as a whole. Towards that great object many of 
the paths must be indirect, though some ate 
more direct than others. There is a path through 
Business and Commerce, when based upon straight- 
forward and honest intercourse between man and 
man. There is a path through manual Labour, 
with its opportunities for meditation, and for 
corporate action with one's fellows. There is a > 
path through Literature, Poetry and Art gene- 
rally, wherein human imagniation takes its highest 
flights. There is a path through History, with 
its study of the past and its application of the 
lessons to the problems of to-day. There is a 
path through Politics and Statesmanship, which, 
freed from party contests, would seem the most 
direct of all towards the social betterment of man. 
And there is a path through Religion, which 
cultivates the highest welfare of the individual, 
and seeks to concentrate his affection on things 
above, and not on things o( the earth*^ Although 
com paled with these the path through Science, 
with its exploration of the more material aspects 
of the universe, may seeni tp be indirect, yet increase 
of knowledge is essential, and we little know 
whither that increase of -knowledge will lead 



';ppsM#i 0 v 'In ' aw'd- of his a4.v.4®:a0f 

'fh,'-'ihe ths ssbondi' lebt^e noaphaaljgaa 

the design and purpose awing at, ihiB de\?eIopei»#al 
of man, the remaining four leetueires sketeh th# 
interaction of the apirltual and mateBia| , worlds; the 
whole leading up, after diseussion on Reason and 
Imagination, and Imperfeotion as. the mark of the 
Incomplete, to the problem of surwal. 

This is a thought- provoking hook which shouid 
find a wide circle of readers. 


The Axe Age. A Stnidy in Bfitish Prehistory.— 

By T, D. Kendrick (Methuen, 190). FF. XH'+ 
lf7. FHee 6 s, net, V'y" 

In this hook Mr. Elendrick of the departnaent 
of British and Mediaeval Antiq[uities in the British 
Museum, describes the cultural advance achieved 
when ancient man passed foom the hunting stage to 
that of the farmer, and tries the worth of a somewhat 
altered out-look. In .successive chapters, the 
author discusses the Long Barrows, the Porthole 
Entrance to these borrows, the Megalithic Idea, 
the Date of the Long Barrows, the Dawn of the 
Axe Age, and the Lochalcic Episode; In chapter 
IV, the author brings forward good reasons for 
seriously douHing tfee Egyptian, origin ^ tfee 
dolmen put forward by Mr. J. ]^ry snpporled 
by Prof. Eiliot-s®aibii's sugge^lpi©®; .of the reseHi- 


biance between the doimen and 

The -enHilior <^daaes''.ioas!04!is. for*' 






tk&tv begta®iiige ot th© m©li|hrc |)erW ija 
iBxitaii] nofc test ib 

Iwt. barely enter into tbe third toUlenkicn befoir© 
0hrist, and that the |Krogre§8 repr^ented lyy tbe 
building of the inagnificent long barrows of Q-reat 
Britain is essentially the outconae of a cultural 
stimulus exerted at the time when on the 
European continent the earliest knives and trink©t8 
of bronze and copper were already in circulation. 
®liis liieg&lfthic phase seems %o he a pro(Mct not 
ol^ a true ueolithie civilimtion but is thi teisult 
of an immense cultural advance achieved in Eurupi 
■time ''iC the irst tee ■ of ■mutai,'-— not 
a long and ^obscure portion ®f 
Stone Age but the heginfiing ®i a new 
in Jfeitii^ pteliistory, herald erf fhe Bronz© 
Age, The -author points out it is a mists^e to 
alto w the grjkdual introduction of metal I® ©faut 
oiF neolithio culture from the moM cullure as 
belonging to a diflPereUt Age, for a knowledge of 
metal does 'not imply its extended employment; 
and, so far as Europe is concerned, the culture 
precedrilg, fhe real Broftgje Age, that is to say 
the chaleulithto period or the dawn of the metal 
ora, find the strength oF civilisations resting on 
other advantages than the possession of little 
knife-daggers and such-like msignificant 
aiticles of . the norel materkh In the last ebapt^ 
the sutlinr puts fbrward the hypothesis that the 
dawn the inetai era Which exhibits great and 
cultural advance itotnediately preceding and 
the ^rst use of copper andtonise 
!n liteal' BrMn is 'reia% an eprsode-^-a sknH; 
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prelude to the Bronze Age and not an Age by 
itself. He suggests the . name Eochalcic Episode 
for this period to which he assigns a period of 
1000 years, namely circa 3000 — 2000 B. C. 


‘‘Corridors of Time”. 

1. Apes and Men.— % Harold Peake and H. 
J. Fleure (Clarendon Press, 1927). PP. FJ+i55. 
Price 5 s. net. 

2. Hunters and Artists.— By Harold Peake 
and H J. Fleure. ( Clarendon Press, 1927). PP. VI 
-\‘154.. Price 5 s. net. 

3. Peasants and Potters.— By Harold Peake 
and H. J. Fleure. ( Clarendon Press, 1927). PP. F4* 
152. Price 5 s. Mt. 

4. Priests and Kings.— By Harold Peake and 

H, J. Fleure. (Clarendon Press, 1927). PP. 208 Price 
5 8. net. . , 

The Oxford University is to be warmly con- 
gratuted on their undertaking the production 
of the Corridors of Time series of which these 
four books form the first four volumes. This well- 
planned and well-written series aims at giving 
a plain account of human evolution ‘^‘from. the, 
beginiqg until the iron sword heralded the begin- 
ning of classical times in the Mediterranean”. 

The names of the two authors are su:l^cient guarantee 
of the high worth of the bppks. Uimils of spape: 
prevent the authors frcun into tho 
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of iS objects or exteoisive reforeEiees. 

but » llie ilimmkating syatheses preseated k 1/be^e 
little volumes divergeaces of views are aoted 4ad 
tbe reasons for tbe authors’ preferences are indb 
Cated aad at the end of each chapter, a list of 
references to standard works is added. The first 
volume begins with the evolution of the earth^s 
surface and carries the fascinating story do w a to 
mid-Pleistocene times and beyond, when preMstorio 
man at first camping in the open had already taken 
up his habitation in caves as the Neanderthal man 
was the first to do. Their culture, though ap- 
parently one . and the same in spite of the 
progressive stages ( Pre-cheliian, Chellian, AoheuHan 
and Monsterian ) in which we find it, could not 
bd the work of a single human race for we 
bahnot include in ©no %pe the remains horn 
Tamback, JBhringsdOrf, Mauef, and Piltdown, and 
we must, therefore, postulate a uniform industry 
evolving by slow degrees through three successive 
interglacial phases, and used by several diverse 
types of men. 

The iecond volume f Hunters cmd Artists ) 
takes up the story from the gradual passing 

away of the last glaciation, known as the 

Wurm Ice Age which is believed to have reached 
its greatest intensity about 23,000 B. O, Neander- 
thal man who continued to occupy various parts 
of Europe during the slightly milder conditions of 
tjko Laufen retreat, and survived the second 
kaximpm ' of the Wirrm, at any^ rate on the 
ttbrtorn shores of the Mediterranean, was suppian- 



ted dr rMjber succeeded in Niortb Africa and lateii^ 
in llurope by Mmrto sapiens who is believed tp 
have reached the South of France about 11,000 

B. C. introducing what is known as Aurignacian 
oulture. These new-comers were not all exactly?^ 
of one type, because the. considerable differences: 
to be observed among the skeletons from the 
earliest deposits point to three main types (Grrimaldi- 
Predmost-Combe-Capelle, and Gromagnon, hesides' 

. other iudividuals, showing intermediate trails. Three / 
^slinot phases of Aurignacian culture ( Lower, ■ 
Middle and Upper) appear to have lasted! 
from about 11,500 to 10^000 B. G, Throughout alii 
this time, these Aurignacian men continued to i 
carve figures and engrave small objects and to j 
decorate the walls of &e caves which they inhabited ' 
with figures of women, generally fat women, during 
the earlier part of the period, while engravings 
of animals, such as those they hunted for food, 
take their place towards the end. We are next 
introduced to the Ibero-Maurisians or the western 
group of Gapsians who appear to have crossed 
the Straits of Gibraltar into Spain abdbt 11,000 B. 

C. and occupied the eastern parts of the peninsulaf 
and made little pictures on the surface of stone 


beneath overhanging rocks, and in these they 
portrayed scenes of a life in a very vivid manner. 
This Early Capsian culture lasted on until about 
9500 B. C. when it developed into the 
known as Late Capsian. In the wake of hoofed: 
animals from the eastern about 10,000 
or earlier, we find the invasion of another hordb of 
pew-comers whose culture known as the BolutrTO 
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is characterized by its highly finished spear-heads, 
shaped like laurel or willow leaves, worked all 
over with very fine pressure-flaking. 

We then see how, as the first Biihl phase 
^aiue to an end about 9500 B. C., the Upper 
I ^olutrean remnant appears to to have diminished 
in number and importance, and the people from 
the north Spanish caves retnrned to their old 
l^haunts, introducing the culture known as Magda- 
leniah which lasted from about 9500 to 6500 B. C. 
The several phases of cave art, which rose at 
first to the finest style of cave art, then grew 
carelesSj degenerated and finally collapsed with 
great suddenness at the close of the period, 
j With the shifting of the storm zone further 
" n^fcli, and the diminution of the rainfall and of 
^ the grass and of the hoofed animals which lived 
on it, the food supply of the Magdalenian folk 
was sadly reduced, and at this period we find the 
sudden appearance of a new industry in Spain, 
whence it passed to . north and east Europe, in 
the Nile valley, the Jordon valley, Mesopotamia, 
eastern India and Ceylon. This industry, which 
Consisted of very small geometric flint-implements, 
is known generally as mierolithic, in North 
Afeioa and Spain as final Gapsian, and in France and 
elsewhere in Europe as Tardenoisian. The advance- 
. guard of the invaders amalgamated with a remnant 
of the Magdalenian folk in Cantabria, and jointly 
' the|r deieloped the Lower Azilian culture. Later, 
before . 6000 B. C., another wave entered France 
the east of the Pyrenees and introduced there 
the Tardenoisian culture. Some of the picked 
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up elements of Lower Aalkte ealture combined 
if; witb tbeir bwn. Tbns an Azilian Tardenoisian 
culture spread over the greater part of Europe, 
too , 16 Azilian in the west and by the sea, and 
more Tardenoisian eastward and inland. The 
migrants probably combined with survivors of 
the Predmost group on the loess of central and 
eastern Europe, and it is further probable that 
these various elements contributed in due course 
to the evolution of the Nordic Pace Type, as 
the Mediterranean race appears to have arisen by 


. the intermingling of Aurjgnacian, Solutrian, Mag- 
dalenian, and Pinal Capsian elements, mostly 
fairly akin in south west Europe, and to have 
undergone modification in certain directions in the 
courise of its history there. By about 6000 B. C. 
we see a new people — the broad-headed Purfooz 
type— arriving in Central Europe from Asia 
and gradually spreading amcing the Azilian Tarde- 
noisian folk and adopting their .culture. During 
the . whole of this time from 6500 to 5500 B. 
the various peoples were leading a hard e:^istence, 
those with the more Azilian type of culture living 
sometimes in caves, but more often by the banks 
of lakes and rivers, or by the sea^shore, feeding 
on shell-fish, nuts, and berries, fish and a little 
fl.esh food. Those with the more Tardenoisian cub? 
ture, with the exception of those at Mugem, seeia 
to have hunted in their restricted grounds oh the- 


open sandy loess or on the limestone plateaux;;. 
With a slight elevation of the land ahd a; 
recurrence of cold about 6500 B* C., the Ballidv 
sea became closed at both ends, and \vhat is'iio# 
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Def ftiark rose above the water for the first time 
since the ioe-sheet had left it, and we find there 
a culture called the Norre-Lyngby culture which 
began soon after 600 B. 0. and lasted to 5500 
B. C. or later, and was succeeded by the 
Maglemose, which extended from Denmark to 
East Prussia, and westerwards to Holdemess. 
This, which included some implements of definitely 
Tardenoisian type lasted until after 5000 B. C,, 
when it was succeeded by the Svaerelborg oulturej 
much more Tardenoisian in type, which in turn 
continued until nearly 4000 B. C. About 4,500 
B, C. there was another slight rise in the land 
and lowering of the temperature, and after this 
land sank to about twenty-five feet helo# its 
present level, and the climate grew milder than 
it is now. The North Sea broke throifgh the 
islands of Denmark, thus converting the Baltic 
into a very salt sea, the Littorina sea. Scandina- 
vian geologists believe that the Littorina period 
lasted from 4000 B. C. to 200 B. C. when the 
coast-line reached its present level. During the 
first thousand years of this period, the people of 
the Baltic were living by the sea-shore, feeding 
on fish, shell-fish and occasional small animals. 
Elsewhere much the same kind of life was being 
followed by the water-side, and on the dry, open 
lands the people lived more on berries, nuts, ot 
roots. To dig up the latter it has been suggested, 
they developed a . kind of pick ( sometimes 
nailed the compignian pick) or hoe, and the wh<ide 
pelfiod, from about , 4000 to 3000 E. C» or even 
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l^teri is sometimes called the Campignian 
period. Thus from a free and open hunting life 
the people, of north-western Europe had been 
reduced to the status of the poorest food-collectors, 
inspite of two infusions of fresh population from 
the steppes of Asia and Africa. The closing in 
of the oak forest, completing the destJuction of 
their hunting-grounds, was the main cause of this 
degeneration, and the people of Europe would have 

remained for ever in this backward state, had not 
movements from the east brought a fresh impetus 
into their lives. 

The third volrae ( Peasants and Potters ) of this 
excellent series, takes up the story of the crisis in 
human affairs in Europe that followed the north- 
ward shifting of the storm zone and the consequent 
change of climate and degeneration of European 
man, As with the northward shifting of the 
western winds, the forests and deserts spread, there 
was a tendency for people to settle by the margins of 
the rivers that flowed through the desert areas, 
and we find a considerable population collecting by 
the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates and by 
those of the Nile. Here we find that the people 
mre giving up hunting, as game became scarce, 
and had taken to agriculture. All this time the 
peoples of the North and West of Europe remain- 
ed absolutely unprogressive save for the dog and 
the pots, which appear to have been introduced 
from outside. And there are no indications of 
advance among these food-gatherers of prehistoric 
Sorope even as late as 3000 B, C. It is from 
fhe that all the main elements of civilizatioln 
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appear to have been introduced to the West 
But in the valleys of the Tigris the Euphrates 
and later the Nile at this time we witness the 
beginnings of the art of stone-grinding and of: 
metullargy, leading to carpentry and house-archi* 
tecture^ the invention of pottery and brick-making, 
and the domestioation of animals. This group of 
inventions gave men new links with the soil and 
led to the rise of peasant communities. It also 
set naen to search for new kinds of stone, and 
enabled them to settle in places where there were 
no supplies of flint. This, in turn, gave new 
motives for barter and led to the development of 
trade. 

The authors suggest that the first elements 
of a settled civilization were evolved sometime 
between 6000 and 5000 B. 0., either in the Upper 
Valley of the Euphrates or just where the river 
leaves the mountains and passes through the foot- 
hills before debouching on to the Mesopotamian 
Plain ; and that the chief discoveries that led 
to this settled life were made by members of the 
Eastern Alpine or Armenoid Kace as they came 
into contact with members of the Southern Steppe- 
folk just south .of the mountain Zone. These 
discoveries were the cultivation of wheat and barley, 
the shaping of stone implements by grinding, the 
making of pottery, the invention of spinning 
and weaving, and the discovery that the ores of 
metal could be melted and cast in a mpald> It 
seetns likely, too, that the erection of permanent 
houses dates from about the same time. This 
reconstruction of early civilization is a matter of 
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inference from prehistoric remains, ‘‘NearJ}^ all the 
elements that distinguish civilized man from the 
savage had been discovered before 5000 B. C. and 
we find that before 3,400 B. C, these had spread 
up the Nile to the Persian Gulf, apparently 
through Asia Minor to the islands of tlie Aegean 
Sea and to the Southern edge ,of the Tuikestan 
Steppe. So far, however, we have met with none 
of these elements in the mainland of Europe”. 
Thus “evidence is accumulating to show that the 
believers in the doctrine ex oriente lux are right, 
in the main at least”. 

The fourth volume (Priests d Kings) of this 
brilliant and most useful series, sketches the next 
phase of evolution when villages grew into cities 
and written records came to be kept and kings 
and priests became prominent features of civiliza' 
tion. The authors give us a vivid account of the 
rise of kings and priests in thh old riverine land, 
and the great spread into Europe and Asia of 
peasants and traders that followed. Those descrip- 
tions are most fittingly supplemented by a short 
but illurainating sketch of the drifts and migrations 
of mankind and of his racial types. 

The volumes of this series are bound to prove 
of fascinating interest as much to the^ student as 
to the general reader. 









